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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


LEGALLY, as we pointed out last month, 
the signing of the Kellogg Treaty renounc- 
ing war as an instrument of national policy 
does not in the least affect the position 
of the signatory nations. M. Briand specif- 
ically stated in his note of acceptance that 
“each nation will always remain free to 
defend its territory against attack or in- 
vasion,” and that the individual nation 
“alone is competent to decide whether 
circumstances require resort to war in 
self-defense.” Great Britain is quite as 
liberal in its interpretation of its obliga- 
tions. 

Had this treaty existed in 1914, France, 
Great Britain, and Belgium might have 
acted precisely as they did, with what 
passes in diplomatic circles as a clear con- 
science. Even Germany might have con- 
tended that her invasion of Belgium was 
in reality an act of defense, since it obvi- 
ously prevented the Allies from invading 
Germany. Russia might have brought 
forward the same excuse for her ill-fated 
advance into East Prussia. 

But the fact is that no such treaty did 
exist in 1914, nor would it have been possi- 
ble at that time. The agreement that was 
signed at the Quai d’Orsay on August 27th, 
by the representatives of fifteen govern- 
ments, was the mobilizing of a popular 
revulsion against war that is directly due 
to the ghastly events that took place be- 
tween 1914 and 1918. Ten years of sad 


experience and melancholy second thought 
have added to the conviction that war is 
not only horrible but largely futile. 
Germany still labors under the burden of 
a treaty that declares that she was respon- 
sible for the war. Yet the alphabetical 
accident that caused Dr. Stresemann to 
be the first to affix his signature—the class 
in first-year French will recall that the 
French name for Germany is Allemagne— 
was heavy with symbolism. This treaty is 
a tacit recognition that no one nation i3 
responsible for war. It is the denunciation 
of a system under which all nations have 
been more or less guilty. It embodies the 
philosophy, though not the machinery, 
of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 
It is the expression of the wish for peace 
and justice that was back of the original 
conception of the League of Nations. 
Against this wish there may again stand 
the entrenched interests of the great 
powers and of those minorities that really 
control national policies. It would be folly 
to believe that the time will not again 
come when a clash between or among such 
interests will not seem to some diplomats 
and some military men to be worth a war. 
But this treaty will furnish from now on a 
rallying point for those influences in each 
country that do not believe that any cause, 
short of actual invasion by an armed 
enemy, is worth a war. It will enable pa- 
triots to speak unashamed for peace when 
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an emergency arises. The honor of each of 
the signatory governments is committed, 
not to war, but to peace. 

As a practical proposal the outlawry of 
war goes at least as far back as a suggestion 
advanced by S. O. Levinson in March, 
1918, while the issues of the great world 
conflict still hung in the balance. It fell 
into abeyance during the discussion pre- 
cipitated in this country by the attempt to 
bring the United States into the League of 
Nations. It was revived by the resolutions 
introduced in the Senate.in February, 
1923, by Senator Borah. 

Senator Borah’s language was consider- 
ably stronger than that embodied in the 
treaty signed at the Quai d’Orsay. It 
declared “ that war between nations should 
be outlawed as an institution or means 
for the settlement of international con- 
troversies by making it a public crime 
under the law of nations.” To render his 
suggestion tangible, Mr. Borah proposed 
a new code of international law, to be in- 
terpreted by “an international court, 
modeled on our Federal Supreme Court in 
its jurdisiction over controversies between 
our sovereign states.”” He provided for no 
means of enforcement other than the public 
opinion of mankind. 

As might have been expected, the resolu- 
tion was allowed to slumber in committee. 
But it had its effect upon the thought of 
the country, notably through the advocacy 
of such publicists as the late Frank Cobb of 
The New York World. It offered a means 
of soothing the national conscience for our 
refusal to enter the League of Nations 
without at the same time involving us in 
any tangible obligations. A similar idea 
appeared in the Geneva protocol of Sep- 
tember, 1924, by which the members of 
the League of Nations, as represented in 
the Assembly, agreed to arbitrate their 
differences, and in the Locarno treaty of 
1925, to which France, Belgium, and 
Germany were signatories. 

The immediate occasion of the present 
treaty was the statement of M. Briand, 
made on the tenth anniversary of our 
entrance into the war, that “to furnish a 
solemn example to other peoples, France 
would be willing to subscribe publicly 
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with the United States to any mutual 
engagement tending to outlaw war, to 
use an American expression, as between 
these two countries.” In an interview 
following his arrival in Paris, Secretary 
Kellogg very politely gave M. Briand all 
the credit for this “grand conception.”’ 

Yet it would have come to nothing and 
would have meant nothing had it not been 
for America’s enthusiastic support. The 
whole significance of the new treaty is that 
we have again thrown our moral force 
definitely and contractually on the side 
of international peace. This is not a vague 
aspiration. It js, assuming the consent of 
the Senate, a promise. Moreover, it is a 
promise in which any government in the 
world may join. Mr. Kellogg’s formal in- 
vitation, issued on August 28th, was sent 
to forty-eight governments. Russia re- 
ceived an invitation through France, 
with whom she has diplomatic relations. 
The omission of San Marino and Monaco, 
where we are represented only by consuls, 
and of Andorra, with which we have no 
official relations at all, will hardly endanger 
the peace of the world. 

A considerable section of European 
opinion was disappointed by the fact that 
Secretary Kellogg insisted upon making 
the signing of this one treaty the sole 
official object of his trip abroad. American 
Secretaries of State do not often cross the 
ocean. The French especially would have 
liked to make hay while the sun shone. 
But Mr. Kellogg, with the wisdom of the 
serpent and the gentleness of the dove, 
kept clear of all entanglements. He did 
his job as simply and as self-effacingly 
as he could, achieved the remarkable feat 
of avoiding all speeches, at least until he 
had put the English and Irish channels 
behind him, and seems to have had a very 
good time in Ireland, where he spent some 
agreeable days and was royally received. 


As the Candidates See It 


NO ONE can place the acceptance 
speeches of Governor Smith and Mr. 
Hoover side by side without seeing that 
this year’s campaign is one far more of 
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temperament and personality than of is- 
sues. There are three points upon which 
the two candidates are fundamentally op- 
posed—prohibition, foreign policy, and 
immigration. As to the first of these Gov- 
ernor Smith has accurately said that 
“opinion cuts squarely across the two 
great political parties.”” Chicago Repub- 
licans are wet, Georgia Democrats are dry. 
Maine Republicans are dry, New York 
City Democrats are as wet as the Great 
Dismal Swamp. 

On the second issue there is no practical 
difference as regards our attitude toward 
the League of Nations or toward European 
problems in general. Toward Latin Amer- 
ica the Democratic policy is distinctly 
more liberal, and this liberality Governor 
Smith emphasizes. Yet it should be re- 
membered that it was a liberal Democratic 
President, Mr. Wilson, who bombarded 
Vera Cruz and sent Pershing into Mexico. 
Finally, immigration splits the Democratic 
party as distinctly as does prohibition. 
No politically important group wants to 
remove or lower greatly the existing bars 
against free entry. But the Northern Dem- 
ocrats, whose spokesman is Governor 
Smith, would like to iron out the implicit 
discrimination against certain nationali- 
ties, whereas the Southern Democrats will 
in most cases vote to retain it. 

Let us glance at these issues, as reflected 
in the candidates’ speeches, in a little more 
detail. Mr. Hoover regards prohibition as 
“a great social and economic experiment, 
noble in motive and far-reaching in pur- 
pose.”” He declares that “modification of 
the enforcement laws which would permit 
that which the Constitution forbids is 
nullification.” The Anti-Saloon League 
could not ask much more. Governor Smith 
does not advocate the return of the saloon. 
He does not advocate nullification—indeed, 
he could not do so without undertaking 
to violate his oath of office. He has two 
remedies for what may well be called 
the horrors of the existing situation. One 
is “an amendment to the Volstead Law 
giving a scientific definition of the alcoholic 
content of an intoxicating beverage.” He 
would then leave to each state the right to 
allow as much or as little alcohol in its 


drinks, within that limit, as its people 
desired. 

It is hardly likely that he regards this 
proposal as anything but the demonstra- 
tion of a principle, for 4 per cent. beer 
is no solution for those who take their 
drinking seriously. But he goes farther, 
beyond the platform of his party, and sug- 
gests an amendment to the Eighteenth 
Amendment “which would give to each 
individual state itself, only after approval 
by a referendum popular vote of its people, 
the right wholly within its borders to im- 
port, manufacture or cause to be manu- 
factured, and sell alcoholic beverages, the 
sale to be made only by the state itself 
and not for consumption in any public 
place.” 

This is the essence of the system that 
seems to be working fairly well in several 
of the Canadian provinces. Yet Governor 
Smith can hardly believe that it comes 
within the range of practical politics. In 
the matter of Constitutional amendments 
we are not a democratic country. A small 
minority of our population can and will 
prevent any alteration in the Eighteenth 
Amendment, probably for a long time to 
come. What Governor Smith has done is to 
provide a rallying point for wet sentiment. 
And perhaps the Governor’s home city, as 
well as a number of other cities and towns, 
didn’t urgently need a rallying point for 
wet sentiment. They already have quite 
a number, to many of which admission 
may be had even though one does not 
know the man at the door 


The League 
A Dead Issue 


When we examine the respective foreign 
policies of the two candidates we see that 
much water has run under the bridge since 
Mr. Cox ran—or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say walked—in 1920. The 
League is a dead question with Governor 
Smith as with Mr. Hoover. Both Mr. 
Hoover and Governor Smith are for co- 
operating with the League in its humani- 
tarian activities, which are many and im- 
portant. Both Mr. Hoover and Governor 
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Smith are, as might be expected, in favor 
of peace. 

Mr. Hoover puts some stress upon ade- 
quate naval preparation. Governor Smith 
thinks that the Administration has “sig- 
nally failed” in its efforts to remove the 
causes of war, but he proposes nothing 
tangible to which Mr. Hoover could object. 
Mr. Hoover, in his speech of acceptance, 
did not mention Latin America. Governor 
Smith denounces our Nicaraguan policy 
and backs up the platform declaration that 
“interference in the purely internal affairs 
of Latin American countries must cease.” 
It remains to be seen how much luck he 
would have in adhering strictly to this 
principle if large American investments 
were again seriously threatened in Nicara- 
gua, Mexico, or anywhere else south of 
the Texas boundary. 

Both candidates are in favor of amend- 
ments to the Immigration Law that would 
humanize its operations. Mr. Hoover 
stands squarely upon the present quota 
basis and favors the repeal of that part of 
the act calling for a new deal. Governor 
Smith is “opposed to the principle of 
restriction based upon the figures of immi- 
grant population contained in a census 
thirty-eight years old.” At this writing, 
however, he has not offered any definite 
alternate suggestion. 


Tweedledum 
And Tweedledee 


WHEN WE COME to the other issues 
we are likely to be reminded of the famous 
battle between Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee. Mr. Hoover shows an understandable 
disposition to take credit for all the good 
things that have happened since President 
Wilson left office, even to the spread of 
electric lighting and the advent of the 
radio telephone—though he omitted to 
state why there should be so much static 
under a Republican Administration. Gov- 
ernor Smith, quite as naturally, finds much 
to say about Republican sins of omission 
and commission. 

But both are singularly alike in several 
important proposals. They agree that 
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something must be done for the farmer, 
though Mr. Hoover puts the more stress 
upon the tariff as a means. Neither accepts 
the McNary—Haugen bill. Mr. Hoover 
believes the tariff should be revised by its 
friends—a phrase one seems to have heard 
before. Governor Smith hastens to an- 
nounce that though he would like to take 
the Tariff Commission out of politics he 
does not suggest any changes in rates that 
need alarm business men. Mr. Hoover is 
for “rigorous economy” in government. 
So is Governor Smith, though he says the 
Republicans have not been economical. 
Mr. Hoover is solicitous for the small tax- 
payer. Governor Smith shares this com- 
mendable attitude, though he maintains 
that the Republican Administration, while 
reducing rates, has added to its total tax 
collections. 

Mr. Hoover says the country is prosper- 
ous and that another Republican Adminis- 
tration will make it even more so. Gover- 
nor Smith replies that the reports of 
prosperity have been exaggerated and 
wants the Democrats to have a chance to 
show what they can do. Mr. Hoover would 
reorganize all the departments of govern- 
ment as he has already reorganized the 
Department of Cornmerce. Governor 
Smith would reorganize the Federal Gov- 
ernment as he has already reorganized 
that of the State of New York. There can 
be no doubt that either man would do a 
good job. 

Both candidates are heartily in favor of 
the improvement of waterways, flood 
control, and power development, though 
Mr. Hoover, as an engineer of long experi- 
ence and great ability, probably has a 
firmer grasp on the mechanics of the prob- 
lems involved. But we can feel sure that, 
no matter which candidate is elected, our 
next President will do all that a President 
can do to control the Colorado and the 
Mississippi, and to make full use of the 
nation’s water resources. 

The difference will be, if the acceptance 
speeches mean anything, that Mr. Hoover 
will accept governmental intervention in 
this field only as a regrettable necessity, 
whereas Governor Smith will welcome it 
as a principle. Mr. Hoover would have the 
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Federal Government finance the Boulder 
Dam because there is no other way to get 
such a dam built. Governor Smith believes 
that the public interest can be protected 
“only by the absolute retention by the 
people of the ownership of the power by 
owning and controlling the site and plant 
at the place of generation.” 

To sum up, if words were all we had to 
go by, and if the voter could be subjected 
to a kind of political blindfold test, it 
might often be hard for him to tell which 
brand of candidate he was listening to. It 
is not at this moment obvious that there 
will be any drastic change in the policies 
or administrative methods of the national 
government if the Republicans go out and 
the Democrats come in. The alteration will 
be intangible—a matter of mood rather 
than of legislation. 

Though the Democrats have discarded 
nearly every important policy for which 
they have ever fought, they still retain a 
homely humanitarian spirit, a sense of 
local independence, a distrust of central- 
ized power, all of which permeate every- 
thing they do, sometimes beneficially, 
sometimes otherwise. And this spirit 
Governor Smith typifies, even though he 
did select the chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of one of our largest corporations 
to manage his campaign for him. 


Campaign Expenses 


ONE WHOLESOME feature of our polit- 
ical life is the increasing sensitiveness of 
party managers to the amount of money 
they spend in electing their candidates. 
To spend too much is apparently con- 
sidered almost as dangerous as to spend 
too little. Exactly where the happy me- 
dium lies is hard to determine. So far as 
the Republicans are concerned, this year 
a serious attempt is being made to keep 
the national party budget within the 
$3,000,000 limit, and Chairman Work 
expressed himself as highly indignant at 
the assertion of Chairman Raskob of the 
Democratic National Committee that 
Republican expenditures would be some- 
where between $6,000,000, and $8,000,000. 


The Democrats will hardly spend more 
than $3,000,000, but the indications are 
that they will spend far more than they 
have been accustomed to. Recently they 
received a check for $50,000 from Pierre S. 
du Pont, a gift that is said to break the 
record in recent years for donations made 
during the campaign by a single individual. 
Mr. du Pont has long been a Republican. 
Perhaps that was how he got the habit. 

National Committee expenditures, on 
the whole, have failed to keep up with the 
high cost of living. The Republicans are 
estimated to have spent about $3,500,000 
in 1896, to elect McKinley. This was, of 
course, for the National Committee only. 
Guesses as to the total expended by the 
committee and other agencies ran from 
$10,000,000 to $16,500,000. This was the 
high-water mark until 1920, when the 
Republican National Committee reported 
a total of a little more than $4,000,000. 

In 1924, this total dropped to something 
more than $3,000,000, partly because 
President Coolidge had requested that 
“economy should be practiced scrupu- 
lously.”” During the last four elections the 
Democrats have consistently spent less 
than their opponents, except in 1912, when 
they disbursed $1,134,848, to the Re- 
publicans’ $1,076,549. In 1924, they spent 
only $1,590,638. Whether this is because 
Democrats are naturally more thrifty 
than Republicans, or whether they can 
get the same results with less money is 
obviously a question. 

How much money is spent locally or 
unofficially and never reported remaias in 
doubt. The Republican state committees 
are estimated by James K. Pollock to have 
disposed of $2,494,593 in 1920, and 
$2,357,315 in 1924. The Democratic state 
committees in the same years spent, ac- 
cording to Mr. Pollock, $974,186 and 
$654,023. A portion of these funds was 
received from the national committees. 
The county committees may spend as 
much again as the state committees. Then 
there are Unofficial expenditures by private 
committees and individuals. 

Perhaps it would not be far wrong to 
say that the total expenses of a national 
Presidential campaign will be three or four 
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times the amounts reported by the na- 
tional committees. E. C. Merriam, writing 
some years ago, thought a lump sum of 
$20,000,000 might cover everything put 
out, officially and otherwise, by the major 
parties. Frank R. Kent believes this esti- 
mate to be too low. But even though we 
assume it to be considerably higher, it 
probably falls below $1 for every vote cast. 
At the rate of $1 a vote the total, in 1924, 
would have been a little more than 
$29,000,000. By advertising standards this 
was perhaps cheap at the price. 

The legitimate expenses of a campaign 
are heavy. They include rent, office ex- 
penses, hire of halls, payment of expenses 
for most speakers and salaries for some, 
printing, postage, telephone and telegraph, 
campaign literature, and, in this election, 
the extensive use of the radio. Election-day 
expenses include wages paid to “watchers” 
at the polls. Naturally, the “watcher” 
and his family are inclined to vote for the 
party that hires them. 

Money will do a good deal to influence 
an election, even when there is nothing 
that can fairly be called corruption. No one 
believes that the responsible heads of the 
major parties in the present campaign 
would countenance anything shady. But 
local elections will always be as corrupt 
as local governments, no matter what the 
national party policies may be. If a city 
has a rotten political machine that machine 
will function to the advantage of one 
party or another in the national election. 

But this has nothing to do with the 
national committee funds. It is hard to 
see what danger the Republic will run if 
$2 or even $3 is spent on each voter, 
provided returns are honestly made as 
provided by the law. Public opinion based 
upon the facts is a better policeman than 
any the government can hire. 


Dr. Butler 
On Nullification 


THE DRAMATIC qualities inherent in 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s repudiation 
of Mr. Hoover’s position on prohibition 
have obscured a very delicate question 
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that his statement raised. This is: precisely 
what constitutes the difference between 
“lawlessness” and “nullification”? Dr. 
Butler looks upon the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment as “an alien and unnaturalized 
invader of the Constitution” and insists 
that it must be “deported by the people 
if the Constitution itself is to be preserved 
and protected.” His indictment of “the 
present reign of lawlessness, debauchery, 
and government-made crime”’ is a familiar 
one. He goes on to say that “the parrot- 
like cry for law enforcement means some- 
what less than nothing, and, as the Irish- 
man said, not much of that. The facts being 
what they are, to declare for law enforce- 
ment in respect to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is to declare for lawlessness and for a 
continuous and organized assault, under 
official protection, upon the foundations 
of our government.” 

What constitutes lawlessness, Dr. Butler 
seems to believe, is not disregard of law. 
We all disregard laws. Indeed, as he says, 
“in some of our older states it would be 
quite impossible to pass the waking hours 
of Sunday without v.clating a half-dozen 
laws.” In any city of any size more serious 
offenses than Sabbath-breaking are toler- 
ated nearly all the time simply because 
there is no effective demand for their sup- 
pression. The difference between an ‘“‘open 
town” and a “closed town” is one of pub- 
lic sentiment, not of statutes. 

So we may say, and Dr. Butler might 
agree, that lawlessness is disregard of a 
law that public opinion wants enforced. 
Public opinion, almost everywhere and 
almost always, is against murder and rob- 
bery, and to that extent these acts are al- 
ways lawless. But public opinion notori- 
ously is not everywhere and always against 
the sale and consumption of alcoholic 
beverages. In communities so overwhelm- 
ingly wet as New York City it is so 
strongly in favor that a Federal agent who 
spends the taxpayer’s money gathering 
evidence in night clubs is far more heartily 
condemned than the most blackguardly 
bootlegger. 

The trouble is that those who make 
their living by violating the prohibition 
law do not stop at that. They fall into the 
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habit of regarding all public authority as, 
on the one hand, an enemy, or on the other, 
a venal friend. The business of supplying 
liquor is regularly linked up with bribery, 
murder, and robbery. The bootlegger who 
makes deliveries may be polite and gentle- 
mantly and the bartender in the “speak- 
easy”’ may be full of funny stories; but 
behind them, necessarily, is the thug, the 
corruptionist, and the assassin. We may 
say that every one who buys an alcoholic 
beverage nowadays has a gangster working 
for him. 

But it is Dr. Butler’s position, if we do 
not misinterpret it, that the gangster is 
brought into the picture, not by the drink- 
er’s efforts to drink but by the govern- 
ment’s efforts to stop him from drinking. 
If the wet public could suddenly be made 
to stop wanting liquor the gangster would 
disappear. But as the public in wet com- 
munities is growing, if anything, wetter 
every day, this solution is impracticable. 
Consequently, still following out the logical 
train of Dr. Butler’s argument, the only 
way to get rid of lawlessness is to stop 
trying to enforce the law. 

But this is merely another way of saying 
that our choice lies between direct nullifi- 
cation and nullification by indirection. 
In New York and many other communities 
at the present time we have nullification 
tempered by sporadic and futile attempts 
at enforcement. Spectacular raids on night 
clubs produce a vast amount of publicity 
and may lead to fines or even jail sentences. 
But no one supposes that the flow of liquor 
down New York gullets is thereby seriously 
diminished. While Texas Guinan and 
Helen Morgan are in the clutches of the 
law, Jimmy So-and-So and Billy This-or- 
That are running their saloons full biast 
without even bothering to close the doors. 
Sometimes one of them is raided, but next 
evening finds him smiling behind his bar 
_ again. If he is padlocked he moves a few 

doors down the street. No one who wants 
liquor has much trouble in getting it. 

If we had direct nullification this would 
still be the case, but the gangster and the 
“hijacker,” who owe their profitable jobs 
to the existence of the enforcement officer, 
would tend to disappear. Such seems to be 
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the final outcome of Dr. Butler’s reasoning. 
It is not an ideal solution. Very likely it is 
no solution at all. But it demands a facing 
of facts that might be wholesome in a 
discussion that has so far consisted largely 
of an exploitation of emotion. 


Politics in Nicaragua 


NICARAGUA, like its big and frequently 
domineering big brother to the north, is 
having a Presidential campaign this sum- 
mer. The Conservative candidate, Adolfo 
Benard, is the richest man in the country 
and has had no previous political experi- 
ence. He was not the first choice of Presi- 
dent Diaz, but he has now united the two 
wings of the party to which Diaz belongs. 
His opponent, General Moncada, the 
Liberal candidate, has publicly congratu- 
lated the Conservatives on their success 
in standing together—perhaps because he 
hopes to defeat them more effectively in 
that way. A third candidate, Dr. Luis F. 
Correa, calls himself a Liberal Republican 
and is said to be in the pay of the Conserva- 
tives. The chief interest in Correa’s can- 
didacy is that he lived in the United States 
for thirty-five years and was once an 
American citizen. As 95 per cent. of the 
Nicaraguan electorate belongs to one or 
the other of the two major parties, Correa 
is not likely to figure prominently in the 
returns. 

The election will be under the super- 
vision of Brigadier-General Frank McCoy, 
who will be assisted by two Nicaraguan 
members of the National Election Com- 
mission, one a Conservative and the other 
a Liberal. Under this national board are 
thirteen similar boards, one for each de- 
partment or province, and each one under 
the chairmanship of an American Marine 
or Army officer. At the time of election 
there will probably be about four hundred 
local boards, one at each voting booth 
throughout the country. Each of these 
will have an American Marine for chair- 
man, with two Nicaraguan members. 

To prepare for their tasks, 500 Marines 
have been going to school at Leon, study- 
ing Spanish and electoral procedure. They 
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will need to be diplomats, for they must 
settle challenges and other causes of dis- 
pute. If objection is made to their decisions 
the case can be carried to the national 
board, whose decision is final. Order will 
be maintained at the polls by the Guardia 
Nacional, a native force of about 1,300 
men officered by Marines. The Marines 
will also be on hand in the event of fighting 
sufficiently serious to interest them. 

“Nobody at home realizes, I suppose,” 
writes an American who knows Nicaragua 
well, “how bitter is the feeling between 
Liberals and Conservatives. You fre- 
quently hear it said that the Liberals form 
75 per cent. of the population. Maybe they 
do, but the best evidence seems to be that 
the people are equally divided. The Liber- 
als come nearer forming a middle class than 
anybody else in Nicaragua. The Conserva- 
tives are the aristocracy, together with 
the ordinary peasants and workers in the 
fields. 

“Another problem here is transporta- 
tion. It took me a week to get to Managua 
from Bluefields. It would have taken a 
month overland during the rainy season. 
On the east coast all traffic is now by boat. 
The trails are simply impassable. There is 
no telegraph that works between the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific. The east coast is really 
a separate country, composed mostly of 
Negroes and mulattos, who speak more 
English than Spanish. They are Liberals, 
but they have a wholesome hatred for the 
west, no matter what its politics, and feel 
that they have always been milked by the 
Managua government and have got noth- 
ing in return. 

“The election will be fair, you can bet 
on that. It will probably be orderly. 
There may be a Sandino demonstration 
around election time, but Sandino is pretty 
well neutralized. Even in the northern 
provinces where he operates nobody ex- 
pects serious trouble, though Sandino may 
pull something that will look good in print. 
My own view is that the Marine press 
agent, whoever he is, has put Sandino on 
the map. He amounts to nothing here, so 
far as the rank and file of Nicaraguans are 
concerned. 

“Tn the judgment of everybody here we 
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shall have to keep some Marines here 
indefinitely. The Guardia is too small and 
too new to rely on without a few Marines 
in the background. Even if Sandino is 
eliminated it seems to me that at least 
1,000 Marines, and perhaps 1,500, will 
have to stay on, or there will be another 
revolution, and we shall have to come back 
and do the work all over again. We might 
get along with fewer than I have mentioned 
if there were a reserve at Panama ready to 
land on either coast in case of trouble. If 
we do something like that, the election and 
the improvement program will have a 
fair chance to show results. If we turn 
Nicaragua completely loose we can write 
off all the expenses here as so much loss 
and do it over again.” 

All of which may go to prove that “Ma- 
rine rule” in Nicaragua is not so simple, 
and perhaps not so soulless, as some of its 
critics in the United States have believed. 
It also shows—which may be meat for 
the anti-imperialists—that it is easier to 
intervene than to withdraw. 


A Treaty with Nanking 


THE STATE Department has acted with 
a promptitude that can hardly fail to 
satisfy the most exacting in the matter of 
recognition of the Chinese Nationalists. 
So prompt was the Department in its 
action that some doubt has been expressed 
as to whether it had not been precipitate. 

Since 1902, the various powers have been 
promising China a revision of existing 
treaties as soon as this or that or the 
other condition was complied with. These 
conditional promises were renewed at the 
Washington Conference in 1922. But after 
that, constant factional warfare made it 
impossible for China to fulfill the condi- 
tions precedent to treaty revision. The 
fundamental condition was that China 
should have a united government able to 
speak for the whole country. Another 
condition, equally fundamental, was that 
this united government should be able to 
assume and discharge the responsibilities 
of an independent state under interna- 
tional law. 
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When the Nationalists finally secured 
possession of Peking and drove Chang 
Tso-lin back into Manchuria to die, China 
was at last united, nominally at least, 
under a single government. There were 
naturally doubts as to its permanence, 
as to its ability to keep order in China, 
and as to its ability to discharge its inter- 
national obligations. The problem before 
the powers was whether to recognize and 
enter into relations with the new govern- 
ment at once or to wait until it had demon- 
strated its willingness and ability to do all 
of the things theoretically required of an 
independent government. 

To delay meant to give substance to the 
Nationalist charges of bad faith against 
the foreign powers. The inevitable reaction 
in China would have been the conclusion 
that the “unequal’’ treaties were to be 
abolished only by force. It would have been 
a direct incitement to denunciation and 
disregard of the existing treaties. On the 
other hand, to make a new treaty that 
would throw responsibilities upon a gov- 
ernment not too well established involved 
the risk of a fiasco such as that at Hankow, 
when the British representative, Mr. 
O’Malley, made a fleeting agreement with 
the soon-to-be-fugitive Mr. Chen. 

While the other® governments were 
considering the most advisable course, the 
State Department decided to act. The 
likelihood of failure of the Nationalist 
régime was less if Nanking had foreign 
recognition. If it did fail there would in any 
case be little value left in foreign treaties. 
The United States, therefore, signed a 
treaty that met the reasonable demands 
of the Nationalists, while at the same 
time it avoided placing American citizens 
at a disadvantage as compared with other 
nationals in China. 

With the Department’s decision on the 
main question there is little room to dis- 
agree. Even the most conservative ele- 
ments now concede that a new order has 
come in China, and that the sooner it is 
regularized and they can get to work 
under it, the better. There is room for 
doubt, however, as to our relations with 
Great Britain and Japan in the matter of 
recognition. These countries both have 
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greater interests in China than has the 
United States. We have urged them to go 
along with us in a policy that will permit 
China to work out its own destiny. The 
reaction in both London and Tokyo to 
our prompt recognition of Nanking has 
been critical. There is a feeling both in 
Britain and in Japan that we have, on the 
plea of coéperation, held them back from 
the course that they would have chosen to 
pursue, and then, when the opportunity 
offered, we have hurriedly recognized 
the Nationalists, thus currying favor with 
them at the expense of our former co6pera- 
tors. 

Secretary Kellogg’s statement made in 
January of last year may be construed a3 
notice to the world that we were going to 
deal with China as soon as it had a govern- 
ment that could speak for the whole coun- 
try. The Porter Resolution of the following 
month was a repetition of this notice. 
In a situation as liquid as that in China, 
however, it would be difficult for any 
country to know just when this notice 
became effective. 

There is a strong sentiment in England 
favorable to China, and it might well have 
been that the British Foreign Office, if 
given a chance, would have recognized 
the Nanking Government at the same time 
that we did. Japan could hardly have held 
back without injuring her own standing. 
Concurrent action by the three powers 
would have greatly strengthened the 
Nationalist position and at the same time 
would have removed any feeling that the 
State Department was trying to steal a 
march on the other governments. 

Despite this item, however, the fact of 
American recognition should be beneficial. 
It will be difficult for any government to 
establish itself in China. The distintegra- 
tion of the Nanking organization and 
China’s lapse into renewed civil war would 
be a tragedy for all concerned. No group 
of Chinese leaders has shown as much 
concern for the welfare of China and good 
relations with other. powers as have the 
Nanking Nationalists. The fundamentals 
of good policy would seem to require that 
any action that could legitimately be 
taken to promote the stability of this 
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government should be taken. In the event 
of its failure it may be a long time before 
China again produces a group of leaders 
who can secure power under conditions as 
auspicious. 


No Thoroughfare? 


ALTHOUGH THE crossing of the Atlan- 
tic from west to east has almost ceased to 
be a novelty, and even the Pacific has 
been conquered, it is painfully apparent 
that we are still a long way from dependa- 
ble transoceanic service by heavier-than- 
air machines. At this writing the attempts 
to cross from Europe to America have 
resulted in thirteen failures, with the loss 
of seven lives. The fourteenth attempt, 
that of the Bremen last April, cannot be 
called a success, since it ended in a forced 
landing on Greenly Island, between Lab- 
rador and Newfoundland. 

Three westward flights this summer have 
failed, though fortunately —at this writing 
—without loss of life. The Polish avaitors, 
Major Louis Idzikowski and Major Kasi- 
mir Kubala, who left Le Bourget on August 
3rd, had perhaps the most spectacular 
experience of all, for after flying for thirty- 
five hours—long enough to have taken 
them across the Atlantic if their plane 
had been a little faster—they were picked 
up sixty miles off the Spanish coast. It is 
clear that some of the responsibility in this 
case must go to poor preparation and 
equipment. The Polish plane carried no 
radio, and when a feed pipe broke there 
was no way of summoning help. Only a 
miracle saved the two from death, after 
they had gone far out into the Atlantic 
and circled back. 

Captain Frank T. Courtney and his 


companions were better equipped and, 


were able to give their position to rescuing 
vessels when their plane suddenly burst 
into flames in mid-ocean. But they, too, 
were saved only by luck. Captain Louis 
Paris, who was to have made the French 
official flight westward, got only as far 
as the Azores, where he prudently gave up 
the trip. Before these lines appear some 
one may have successfully made the 
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crossing, but if so it can be rated only as a 
daring fluke. 

Even the eastward flights remain too 
precarious for ordinary mortals to attempt. 
The success of the Friendship, carrying 
Miss Amelia Earhart, Wilmer Stultz, 
and Lou Gordon, was due to extreme good 
fortune, joined with superb navigation. 
For practically the whole journey the 
aviators saw neither sea nor sky. Halfway 
across, their radio broke and they had to 
depend on compass and dead reckoning— 
a poor equipment for any aviator who is 
not literally capable of smelling his way. 
There is little hope that aviators crossing 
the Atlantic can ever depend on clear 
weather, even in summer. 

After the Friendship’s dramatic feat 
occurred what seemed for a time to be 
the tragedy of the Greater Rockford, piloted 
by Bert Hassell and Parker Cramer. This 
intrepid pair set out from Rockford, 
Illinois, landed safely at Cochrane, On- 
tario, and took off for Mt. Evans, Green- 
land, from which they were to jump first 
to Iceland and then to Stockholm. They 
were reported over Greenland on August 
19th, and then for two weeks all trace of 
them was lost. On September 3rd, the 
world was thrilled by the announcement 
that they had been rescued by members 
of the Michigan Greenland expedition, led 
by Professor W. H. Hobbs. The airplane 
was not damaged in their forced landing, 
and the aviators suffered no injury from 
this misadventure. But they cannot be 
said to have proved the practicability of 
the Greenland route. 

Safe transoceanic flying, experience 
seems to show, does not depend so much 
on new inventions as on the application of 
those already available. Routes will have 
to be carefully selected, weather conditions 
studied and charted, and provision made 
for constant radio guidance, so that both 
the flight and the landing can be made 
regardless of rain, snow, or fog. The planes 
used sheuld be seaplanes, capable of re- 
maining afloat for a considerable period if 
forced to descend. 

Nothing but economic reasons prevents 
the permanent stationing of guide ships, 
near enough together to furnish quick aid 
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if a plane following a regular route is dis- 
abled. If all this were done, air travel 
across the ocean would still be an under- 
taking for stout hearts and steady nerves, 
but it would not be suicide. Whether the 
dirigible airship, with its powers of re- 
maining aloft almost indefinitely, will 
prove a better solution than even the best- 
protected heavier-than-air plane is another 
story. Both means of flight will have to be 
tried out exhaustively before we can be 
certain. 


The Sorrows 
Of Mr. Tunney 


* SOME YEARS AGO a Marine named 
James Joseph Tunney emerged from the 
ranks with an honorable discharge and a 
definite yearning to rise in the world. Mr. 
Tunney had not had the good or bad for- 
tune to face German shot and shell in the 
Argonne, but in another sort of fighting 
he had flattened every champion in the 
A. E. F. as fast as the opportunities pre- 
sented themselves. He thereupon decided 
to become heavyweight champion of the 
world. Other men have had the same aspi- 
ration, only to have it definitely discour- 
aged by the mathematical forefinger of 
some unsympathetic referee. 

But Mr. Tunney was in desperate 
earnest. He rose from the status of a joke 
to that of a positive menace. On a rainy 
evening in Philadelphia he astounded the 
world by dethroning the heavyweight 
champion, Mr. Dempsey. In a return 
engagement in Chicago he again suc- 
ceeded, not in slapping Mr. Dempsey out 
of the ring, but in gaining a seemingly 
well-earned decision. A survey of other 
possible contenders revealed no one except 
a certain Mr. Heeney. This summer Mr. 
Tunney eliminated Mr. Heeney from his 
path. He then put away his boxing gloves, 
added up his bank account, which may 
have reached a million dollars, and an- 
nounced that he would box no more. 

He had never liked the atmosphere of 
the prize ring. He had read at least one 
book, he had lectured on Shakespeare 
before Professor Phelps’s class at Yale, and 
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he liked to talk philosophy with his friend 
Thornton Wilder, author of “The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey.” He had no desire to 
start a saloon, or even a “speakeasy,” as 
John L. Sullivan might have done, nor 
did he wish to capitalize his fame by going 
on the stage. He wanted merely to be let 
alone. 

His subsequent sad fate was as good an 
illustration as could be had of the mighty 
power of publicity. For nine years he had 
been striving to call attention to himself, 
for it is only by calling attention to them- 
selves that heavyweight prize fighters can 
hope to have a chance at the title. He had 
been so successful in this that his name 
was known to a hundred times as many 
persons as that of America’s leading scien- 
tist or foremost artist. Now he discovered 
that publicity cannot be turned off at will. 
Like other young men he fell in love and— 
because the story had already leaked out— 
announced his engagement. 

Immediately the reporters and photog- 
raphers were on his trail. They pursued 
him to the comparatively inaccessible 
island where he and his fiancée were 
attempting to steal a few of those quiet 
hours that lovers prize. They disguised 
themselves as fishermen and attempted to 
take his picture. They invaded his state- 
room when he boarded a train. They asked 
him questions of a most personal nature. 
They nearly mobbed him when he went 
to a New York pier to sail for Europe. 
They reduced him to a state of irritation 
that he seems never to have reached in 
the ring. He sailed, if reports are to be 
credited, in a towering rage that was only 
partially soothed by the prospect that his 
prowess would win him an interview with 
Britain’s two most famous citizens— 
Bernard Shaw and the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Tunney’s resentment of the popular 
interest in himself and his affairs will 
probably never be understood by those 
responsible for it. The average man thinks 
fame a mighty fine thing and considers 
that Mr. Tunney or Colonel Lindbergh 
should be among the happiest of mortals. 
But the fact is that the modern machinery 
of publicity has made any startling eleva- 
tion above the crowd a burden hard to 
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bear. Newspapers, magazines, the motion 
picture, and the radio combine to form 
a kind of burning glass through which the 
popular attention shines with blistering 
intensity. If an individual once achieves 
this sort of notoriety it will follow him to 
some degree all his life. 

His only hope is in the human fickleness 
that requires new heroes from time to time. 
Even then he will never be wholly forgot- 
ten, never left wholly in peace. He will 
always be a goldfish, swimming in a glass 
bowl, with eyes constantly upon him. 
For any but the thickest-skinned individ- 
uals, the experience is doubtless one to be 
resolutely avoided. Perhaps no one need 
be seriously concerned about Gene Tunney, 
who has youth, good health, a fortune, and 
a charming fiancée. But one cannot help 
wishing that some of his unwanted fame 
could be distributed, like a Rockefeller 
endowment fund, where it could do good. 
Many a worthy but obscure cause, many 
a humble research worker struggling 
against heavy odds, many an artist burn- 
ing with a desire to give his gifts to human- 
ity, could profit by a moderate amount of 
it. In time we may learn to do these things 
more reasonably. 


America at Amsterdam 


SOME DOUBT has been expressed as to 
whether the Olympic games really serve 
their intended purpose of promoting inter- 
national good will. Those at Amsterdam 
were marked by one or two occurrences 
that in diplomatic parlance might be 
called “incidents.” The feelings of the 
French delegation were hurt because a 
thick-headed gatekeeper refused them ad- 
mission to the track. There was some 
grumbling by or on behalf of the American 
boxers because certain decisions went 
against them. One of our wrestling coaches 
said that “the judging was terrible.” But 
it would be unwise to make too much of 
such details. We may be pretty sure that 
similar ones happened in Greece two 
thousand years ago. The Olympic games 
did not prevent the Spartans, Athenians, 
and Thebans from bleeding one another to 
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death and eventually wrecking the finest 
civilization of antiquity. 

But a good contest is a good contest, 
even though it does not bring on the mil- 
lennium, and there we 2 many good con- 
tests at Amsterdam. In thirteen out of 
the twenty-two main events the previous 
Olympic records were broken, in three 
additional events they were equalled. 
The Americans, according to the official 
report of Major-General Douglas Mc- 
Arthur, chairman of the American Olympic 
Committee, broke seven world records, 
although they did not do well in track. 
We took firsts in 24 events, seconds in 21 
events, and thirds in 17 events, and we 
headed the list of 32 nations with 131 
points against 62 for Finland, our nearest 
competitor. Germany, at first reported to 
have made second, had 59 points. Next 
in order came Sweden, France, Holland, 
Italy, Great Britain, Canada, and Nor- 
way. 

Taking population into account we did 
only a little better than Germany and 
nowhere near so well as Finland, which 
has only about three and a half million 
people. But there is no question that we 
produced some superb athletes, who, in 
spite of the effects of a long ocean voyage, 
did splendidly. Perhaps our defeats were 
good for the game as well as for ourselves, 
for there is nothing very exciting about a 
contest in which the winners are known 
beforehand. 

It is natural that America, with her 
mixed population, her abundant leisure, 
and her keen interest in sports, should 
rank high. Perhaps nowhere, not even in 
Great Britain, has the sporting instinct 
been so thoroughly developed. There is 
more than a little truth in General Mc- 
Arthur’s words: “If I were required to 
indicate that element of American life 
which is most characteristic of our nation- 
ality my finger would unerringly point to 
our athletic escutcheon.” 

Ernest H. Cherrington of the Anti- 
Saloon League has another explanation, 
which should appeal to dry opinion. Mr. 
Cherrington believes that the Americans 
won because they were not exposed to the 
ravages of the demon rum. By way of 
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driving his point home he adds that Finland, 
which made such a marvelous showing, 
is also dry. Perhaps Mr. Cherrington has 
not heard of the bootlegger and the 
“speakeasy.”” He may not have heard, 
either, that at least a few bottles of liquor 
were found by customs men in the baggage 
of one or two of our returning heroes. 
But the truth is that boys will be boys, 
especially after they have broken training 
following a long siege of preparation and 
an arduous contest, and it may be that 
the reputed absence of liquor from the 
American hip pocket and dinner table is 
not the true explanation of our ability to 
put the shot and hurl the discus. 

If all goes well the next Olympic games, 
in 1932, will be held in Los Angeles, which, 
with true Californian open-heartedness, 
has announced its willingness to spend 
$2,000,000 or more on a stadium. The only 
danger is that the great distance will dis- 
courage the participation of European 
athletes. Yet it should be possible to make 
financial arrangements that will overcome 
that difficulty. Incidentally, General Mc- 
Arthur has suggested that a fund of about 
$2,000,000 be built up as a permanent 
endowment for our own athletes. The 
expense of sending an Olympic team 
abroad now amounts to more than half 
a million dollars. 


The Militants Again 


MANY A GENTLEMAN of thirty-five 
or forty must have rubbed his eyes and 
felt himself momentarily back in the dear, 
dead days beyond recall when he read in 
his morning newspaper recently that a 
group of suffragettes had been arrested 
while attempting to present a petition for 
equal rights. The Pankhurst upheaval 
in Great Britain and the somewhat milder 
campaign that led to an attempt to picket 
the White House during President Wilson’s 
Administration, both seem to belong to 
ancient history. But the incident referred 
to occurred in France, where women are 
allowed to act as conductors on street 
cars but not to vote. 

Miss Doris Stevens, of New York, who 
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led the little demonstration, chose her 
time and place with admirable generalship. 
The point of attack was the Chateau 
Rambouillet, and the occasion was the 
luncheon that President Doumergue was 
giving to the plenipotentiaries who had 
signed the Kellogg—Briand treaty. The 
logical connection between a peace treaty 
and equal rights for women may not have 
been obvious, but there was no doubt that 
plenty of publicity was to be had. Miss 
Stevens and her companions succeeded in 
having their petition for an interview with 
the President thrown to the ground, if 
not actually stamped on, by an unsympa- 
thetic Parisian policeman, and, when they 
persisted, were placed under arrest and 
held for several hours. The police also con- 
fiscated banners bearing the slogan: “We 
demand an equal rights treaty.” 

This proposal has the backing of the 
National Woman’s Party of the United 
States. It was presented to the Pan- 
American Conference at Havana last 
winter and, according to the feminists, re- 
ceived a courteous hearing. “In spite of 
the hostile attitude of the diplomats in 
Paris,’’ Miss Alice Paul, one of the found- 
ers of the Woman’s party, is quoted as 
saying, ‘‘it will not be long, we are con- 
fident, before there will be an international 
agreement to raise the status of women 
throughout the world. There is no subject 
upon which international action is more 
urgently needed.” 

Just how the question can be considered 
an international one is a little hard to un- 
derstand. It can hardly be so in a practical 
sense, at any rate, until the various nations 
think alike on the subject. In France, the 
last election showed that, though there 
was strong support for equal suffrage, the 
conservative elements were still in a major- 
ity. The typical French bourgeois is as 
certain as was the usual American man 
of the middle class fifteen years ago that 
woman’s place is in the home. He will 
declare, if asked, that his wife does not 
want to vote. She, on her part, may smile 
at his certainty, but she will not contradict 
him. 

Naturally, the feeling for equal rights is 
strongest among the women who have 
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gone into trade and industry. A few years 
ago it was unthinkable that any respecta- 
ble French woman of the middle classes 
should attempt, except in case of desperate 
necessity, to earn her own living. But now, 
though more slowly than in this country, 
the situation is changing. Woman is ceas- 
ing to be merely a charming animal and is 
becoming a human being. In Austria, 
Denmark, Finland, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, Lithuania, Holland, Nor- 
way, Poland, Russia, Spain, Italy, Sweden, 
England, and Switzerland equal suffrage, 
complete or with modifying conditions in 
a few instances, already exists. 

The vote is a symbol of liberation in all 
fields of activity. In time it will probably 
come to be so in France. Whether demon- 
strations by American women will hasten 
the day is, of course, a question. If it were 
not for the classic example of the Pank- 
hursts in Great Britain one would be in- 
clined to say they would not. But whether 
effective or not, there is no doubt that even 
a mild militancy adds to the zest of public 
life in any country. It gives to voting an 
interest that unhappily it never seems to 
retain after the privilege is granted. It 
also develops at times a certain sex antag- 
onism, though modern psychologists as- 
sure us that this is only the reverse side of 
that very ancient quality known as sex 
appeal. 


The Rebirth 
Of Old Ironsides 


IT IS NEARLY a century since Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote the poem that 
saved the frigate Constitution, better 
known as Old Ironsides, from destruction. 
Several years ago it became apparent that 
unless something drastic was done she 
would soon disintegrate, like the one-horse 
shay, through the natural rotting of her 
timbers. In March, 1925, Congress author- 
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ized her rebuilding, with the proviso that 
the money should be raised by popular 
subscription. A national campaign was 
undertaken and enough money was raised 
to begin operations in June, 1927. 

Meanwhile, careful researches had been 
made as to her original plans, together 
with the plans and specifications of later 
work done upon her; the Navy had fur- 
nished live oak timber; and the services of 
the best of the old Maine breed of ship- 
builders had been enlisted. It was found 
that she could not be made seaworthy 
without complete rebuilding, though about 
15 per cent. of the original timbers could 
be saved and used. When she again leaves 
the ways she will be something better than 
a rotting hulk—a replica as nearly as hu- 
man ingenuity can make her of the beau- 
tiful craft that received her first baptism of 
wine and water at Hartt’s shipyard, Bos- 
ton, in October, 1797. 

Unfortunately, the funds originally col- 
lected, amounting to more than $550,000, 
have proved inadequate, and an additional 
sum is needed. To raise this money the 
national committee in charge, of which 
Rear-Admiral Philip Andrews is chairman, 
is selling lithographs of the old ship, re- 
produced from a painting by Gordon 
Grant, at 50 cts. each. Copies of this litho- 
graph can be obtained and contributions 
will be received at the Navy Yard, Boston, 
in care of the Save Old Ironsides Fund. 
If sufficient funds are forthcoming, the 
ship can be placed in commission again in 
about a year. When this is done it is hoped 
to send her on a cruise to all the principal 
ports of the country, including those on 
the Great Lakes, as well as to Alaska and 
Hawaii. This will require two or three 
years, at the end of which time she will 
return to her permanent home port of 
Boston. The enterprise is sufficiently pic- 
turesque to stir the dullest imagination. 
It ought to enlist the heartiest public 
support. 




















Who Is Bolting—and Why 


All Indications Point to a Vast Realignment of Political Sentiment 


CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 





IN HISTORY they 
will call it, perhaps, 
the Year of the 
General Bolt. Con- 
trary to a wide-flung 
impression, there is 
bolting every year; 
sometimes so little 
of it you hardly no- 
tice it, sometimes a 
good deal; sometimes 
bolting by leaders, 
which always seems 
very important — 
until election day; 
and sometimes bolt- 
ing by silent masses, 
which is very impor- 
tant on election day. 
Sometimes there is 
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recently ended and 
the word of a hero 
Foro weighed many a 
2 ton), governors, 
a great editors, men 
fresh from the high- 
est diplomatic posts, 
and most of the 
names of light and 
leading. But the 
rank and file didn’t 
bolt. After all the 
tumult and the 
shouting, Grant, de- 
serted by everybody 
but the silent rank 
and file, got 272 elec- 
toral votes, and 
Horace Greeley, the 
beneficiary of the 








furious bolting in one 
section of the coun- 
try, while the placid 
rest of it can’t im- 
agine why that far- 
off region is so excited. This year, however, 
there is bolting, a little of it, in Maine and 
California; and there is a great deal of it 
in New York, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin, Maryland, and, in 
a word, all over the place. I bolt, thou 
boltest, he, she, and they bolt. 

There have been years when the sound 
of the bolt was louder, when it seemed 
more terrifying and impressive, by reason 
of the number of high-sounding names on 
the bolting list. Election day proved that 
the menacing bolt is not the bolt of the 
leaders, it is the bolt of the rank and file. 
Two historic instances are 1872 and 1916. 
By all the signs, the bolt of 1872 should 
have wrecked the Republican party. It was 
led by Senators, generals (that was im- 
pressive, because the Civil War was but 
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A cartoon by Donahey from The Cleveland Plain 
ealer. 


resounding bolt, 
got 66. 

In 1916, how- 
ever, the Demo- 
cratic party was in 
a hopeless minority, according to the 
preélection figures, and yet elected its 
candidate. There was no impressive list of 
bolting Republican leaders to prepare the 
public mind for this incredible and un- 
natural reversal of political mathematics. 
The only people who bolted were the silent 
rank and file. There were, probably, two 
million more Republicans than Democrats 
in the country, so that considerably more 
than a million Republicans bolted; and 
this leaves out the great number who 
would not vote for a Democrat and so 
stayed home. They were bolters, too. Such 
Republican states as California, Kansas, 
New Hampshire, Utah, and Ohio romped 
into Wilson’s electoral column, though in 
those states not a single Republican leader 
had bolted. All the bolting was done by 
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the man in the street. You never heard a 
word about him until November 7th; but 
on that day he bestrode the land like a 
colossus. 

This year it was plain from the start that 
the man in the street was bolting; and it 
was also plain that this year was not 1896, 
or any of those following years in which all 
the effective bolting was done by Demo- 
crats. Those were the years of the Bryan 
blight, when the words “Democrat” and 
“bolter” came to mean pretty much the 
sare thing; when young Democrats came 
to manhood voting the Republican ticket, 
and kept it up till they were middle-aged 
and growing old, and till their children 
came to the polls voting Republican, too. 
Historically, that was Bryan’s one great 
contribution to politics—giving the Demo- 
crats the bolting habit and making the 
words “Democrat” and “independent 
Republican”’ practically synonymous. 

In 1928, there is, and was from the be- 
ginning, a plainly evident upheaval of 
voters in both parties. The Republicans 
are confronting a situation entirely differ- 
ent from that in previous bolting years. 
In 1896, there was a Republican bolt, 
there was even a bolting third party made 
up exclusively of Republicans and led by 
Republican Senators; but it was confined 
to the Far Western states, and Mark 
Hanna’s strategy was to let them go where 
they would and to make up for their de- 
fection by capturing the hitherto Demo- 
cratic East. 

This year there is no one section on 
which the Republicans can calculate, as 
there was then; they are as much worried 
about Wisconsin as they are about Massa- 
chusetts, and they do not even like the 
look of things in Pennsylvania. It is for 
that reason that, for the first time since 
1892, they know they are in a fight. They 
were in one in 1916, but did not know it; 
and they were not in one in 1912, for then 
they were beaten from the start. This year 
is the only exception since the last appear- 
ance of Grover Cieveland. 

The man responsible for this upset in 
the jog-trot rut of a generation is Alfred 
E. Smith. He is, of course, equally respon- 
sible for the torn-up calculations of the 
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Democrats. His nomination set the East 
and West to quaking, but it also rocked 
the South and the border. In all the years 
of the Bryan blight the Democrats had 
to face no bolt in the South, but they have 
got one on their hands now. Whether it 
amounts to anything is not the question; 
big or little, dangerous or impotent, there 
is a bolt. 

If any one doubts that the greatest polit- 
ical disarrangement in our time is due to 
Smith, let him ask what would have hap- 
pened if the Democrats had nominated 
Reed, the wet; Hull, the dry; Ritchie, the 
wet; Walsh, the dry; or any one else who 
by any stretch of the imagination might 
have been named at Houston if Smith had 
never lived. The campaign of 1924 would 
have been duplicated; the Republicans 
would have contentedly dismissed the 
election from consideration, as Coolidge, 
in his sardonically humorous way, actually 
did a month before that foreordained 
registration of the inevitable. As for the 
Democrats, they could have resigned 
themselves to the loss of the election and 
comforted themselves by reflecting that 
at least they would carry the South— 
though, in fact, Davis disappointed that 
expectation by losing Kentucky. The nom- 
ination of Smith deprived them of that 
historic solace; and they have nothing to 
make up for it but the novel possibility 
that they may carry the nation. This revo- 
lution in political arithmetic and political 
geography is the handiwork of the new 
Democratic leader. 

For a parallel we shall have to go back 
exactly a century. In 1828, the Democrats 
nominated a man who obviously concen- 
trated a new era in his own person; and 
nothing less than the invitation to embark 
on a new era and cut loose from an old one 
could ever stir the depths of men’s feelings 
as they were stirred by the political births 
of Smith and Jackson. The violence in the 
antipathy toward Smith and Jackson— 
exactly the same in both cases—is and was 
unmistakably born of fear. The violence 
in the devotion for them is unmistakably 
born of hope, bope for the things their 
characters promise. 

The fear of the brutal borderman, lead- 
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ing his uncouth hosts of hut-dwelling ruf- 
fians into the home of culture and decency; 
the fear of the slum-dwelling tough, lead- 
ing his city hoodlums there; both overturn- 
ing morality and all the precious things of 
life; one with a dirk and pistol, the other 
with a whisky bottle. The hope in the 
strong man with an eye keen for barnacles 
and incrustations, and with a powerful 
hand to cut them away. Such a nomina- 
tion, in 1828 and in 1928, is the only kind 
that can reach into men’s souls and stir 
the depths there. The Irish-American from 
Hunter’s Hill; the Irish-American from 
Oliver Street. In both cases no mere can- 
didate for office, but a portent, a rainbow 
of hope or a sinister nightmare; Ormazd 
or Ahriman, Greatheart or Apollyon. 

But the reasons the bolters give are as 
plentiful as huckleberries. When a man 
leaves his party, he gives not so much the 
reasons that impel him as the reasons that 
will read reasonably. For this he is not to 
be blamed; there is no conscious evasion. 
He bolts, and after he has bolted he hunts 
around for reasons to justify himself to 
himself. Having found them, he quite hon- 
estly—in many cases—presents them to 
the public as his impelling reasons, and 
really believes — in 
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Democratic party; he disapproves of it 
as at present conducted, and with uninten- 
tional self-revelation mentions that it is so 
conducted ‘“‘in this state.” It is not hard 
to see why Mr. Pattangall leaves his party. 
Vance McCormick, bolting the Demo- 
cratic party in Pennsylvania, is more far- 
sighted about the effect of his words; he 
disapproves the crew that is running it 
now. No doubt Mr. McCormick has sin- 
cerely convinced himself that this is his 
only reason, and believes he is not at all 
moved by the fact that in his state Mr. 
Guffey has driven him to the wall and re- 
duced him and his faction to a mere rem- 
nant. We all know that we ourselves are 
self-deceivers, but we do not think that 
great men can be self-deceivers, too. They 
are, just the same. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, however, 
unquestionably gives his real reason. To 
his mind, as everybody knows by this time, 
the Eighteenth Amendment is nothing 
short of an overturn in our whole constitu- 
tional structure: it is not an amendment, 
but a partial abolition, of the Constitution. 
At the time these lines are written, Dr. 
Butler has not openly bolted; but he has 
accomplished all that he could accomplish 
by bolting. Believ- 





many cases — that 
that is what they 
are. 

Mr. Raskob, Mr. 
Woodin, Mr. du 
Pont, bolt the Re- 
publican party. They 
are business men. 
Bishop Cannon bolts 
the Democratic 
party. He is a Prot- 
estant prelate. Mr. 
Owen bolts the 
Democratic party. 
He is a politician. 
Bishop Cannon says 
he bolts because 
Smith is a wet; Mr. 
Owen, because he 
‘cannot stand 








ing that government 
by a tyrannical and 
irresponsible bureau- 
cracy has been sub- 
stituted for popular 
government, he bolts 
—to all practical 
purposes —so that, 
in Senator Bever- 
idge’s words, “the 
people’s govern- 
ment may be given 
back to the people 
again.” 

Farm leaders bolt, 
on the farm relief 
issue; not many of 
them, so far; notably 
Mr. Peek and Mr. 








Tammany.” Justice 
Pattangall, in 
Maine, bolts the 


THE DAY OF MIRACLES HAS NOT PASSED 


A cartoon by J. N. Darling from The New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Murphy, the Min- 
nesota warrior 
who fought so hard 
at Kansas City to 
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get the Republican convention to favor 
the farmers’ cause. The same motive 
seems to impel ex-Senator Hansbrough of 
North Dakota, who now heads an associa- 
tion of Smith Republicans in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Senator Simmons of North 
Carolina does not openly bolt Smith, at 
least he has not yet; but, like Dr. Butler, 
he accomplishes all the purposes of bolting. 
He lets it be known that he hopes his state 
will go for Hoover. Mr. Simmons has hon- 
estly convinced himself that it is because 
Smith is a wet; but he supported Wilson, 
who vetoed the Volstead Act, and would 
be supporting him if he were alive now and 
the nominee. And he would not have bolted 
if Governor Ritchie had been nominated— 
Ritchie, who by the record is somewhat 
wetter than Smith. 

This applies to many besides Simmons. 
If Ritchie had been nominated, does any- 
body believe the South would be so rest- 
less? Does anybody imagine that the 
women in his own state, who are calling on 
their fellow-women to save the nation from 
Smith and the wets, would be so vocal? 
Would there be any such army of Christian 
soldiers marching as to war? The Anti- 
Saloon League, ot course, would not have 
supported Ritchie; but the campaign in 
the South would have been pretty calm, 
for all that. 

Smith, however, is a Roman Catholic. 
Stanley Walker relates that in Texas, on 
the day Smith was nominated, an old 
woman came out of her house and looked 
at a convent that she had passed, without 
any particular emotion, every day of her 
long life. She fell on her knees, raised her 
arms to the sky, and cursed the convent 
for the ruin it was bringing on her country. 
If, later, she had been asked why she was 
bolting the Democratic party, she might 
not have replied that it was because 
she differed with Smith about the Eight- 
eenth Amendment; she would probably 
have given her real reason. But she is not 
a politician, nor a Bishop. 

Since the days when the Charlestown 
convent was burned by a Boston mob 
sincerely anxious to save ihe country from 
the plotting nuns—since -he day when 
earnest patriots burned Catholic churches 
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in Philadelphia and tried to burn them in 
New York, to save the country from the 
wicked priests, no such imperative need to 
save the country has ever been presented 
to the consciences of thousands of honest 
folks who think the Pope has designs on 
us, as has been presented by the nomina- 
tion of Smith. Anybody can see that, to 
them, this is no mere political campaign. 
When they look at Smith’s picture, it is 
not Smith they see; it is again Apollyon, 
“straddling quite over the whole breadth 
of the way,” and saying to Christian, 
“Prepare thyself to die; for I swear by my 
infernal den that thou shalt go no farther; 
here will I spill thy soul.” 

Despite all this bolting, the real South 
will remain solid. The bolters there are as 
noisy as the Republican bolters were in 
1872, but the electoral votes will remain 
Democratic. On the border, however, there 
is dangerous bolting, and Kentucky and 
Tennessee are in doubt. So are Oklahoma 
and Missouri, not historically a part of the 
Solid South. In Oklahoma the bolt. of ex- 
Senator Owen means nothing; he is an 
“out”? who wants to be “in” again, and, 
knowing that he cannot get back through 
the present state organization, sees a 
chance in joining a probably successful 
bolt. But the Ku Klux Klan is strong in 
Oklahoma, and the state is doubtful, with 
all the chances favoring Hoover. 

In the Middle West the Republicans 
have to make a fight to hold most of their 
old stand-by states. Kansas, for once, is 
happy and contented in the Republican 
column, and so is Iowa. But Wisconsin is 
in a parlous state, what with La Follet- 
tians, wets, Germans, offended Catholics, 
and disgruntled farmers. Minnesota is 
restive; in North Dakota, the home of the 
Non-Partisan League, farm relief is really 
an issue. Indiana is all right, and Illinois 
ought to be, but the Republicans are 
uneasy about apathy in “Egypt” and the 
uprising in Chicago. Ohio should be safe, 
but for twelve years she has been unpre- 
dictable, and this year her industrial cities 
are expected to go heavily for Smith. 

In the Far West, Nevada and Montana 
are counted for Smith at present, and 
there are odd rumors that the Mormons, 
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who have been more bitterly persecuted 
than any other religion in the United 
States, look with displeasure on the hue 
and cry against another church. There may 
be nothing in all that. In the East, Smith’s 
majority in New York will undoubtedly 
be larger than at any time in the past ten 
years; he has made a debatable ground of 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Delaware, and has 
made the Republicans get down to real 
work in Pennsylvania for the first time 
since Taft lost that state in 1912. 

With everything in this volcanic condi- 
tion, one can see how much importance to 
attach to those headlines so dearly be- 
loved of newspapers: “West Now Won; 
Hoover Turns Attention to East,” “South- 
ern Revolt Ends; Smith Now Sure of 
Vote,” and other gravity-cracking certi- 
tudes of affirmation. One should pay no 
attention, unless bored by the comic 
strips and seeking humorous pastures new, 
to announcements that “the woman vote,” 
or “the farm vote,” or “the German vote,” 
or some other bloc, is going for this or that 
candidate. There is no woman vote. There 
is no farm vote. There is no labor vote. 
And there never has been any. 

The most ambitious attempt to deliver 
a bloc that was ever made was when the 
labor unions endorsed the candidacy of 
La Follette in 1924. The workingmen 
voted exactly as usual, just as if they 
never had heard of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and nearly broke Samuel 
Gompers’s heart. In 1872, when Carl 
Schurz led the bolt from Grant, there was 
great rejoicing among the intellectuals; 
they said that he “carried the German 
vote in his pocket.” He didn’t. Or if he 
did, the Germans must have been about 
the only people who voted his ticket, to 
judge by the returns. Thomas Nast de- 
picted that situation exactly in a cartoon 
entitled “Schurz and the Vote He Carries 
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in His Pocket.” It showed a diminutive 
and domineering Schurz giving flamboy- 
ant orders to a highly amused German 
giant some twenty feet high. 

No bloc can be delivered, or influenced 
at all by its leaders. Peek and Murphy 
cannot drive the farmers to Smith, nor 
can Bishop Cannon drive the South to 
Hoover. But those farmers who feel suffi- 
ciently aggrieved, or who think Smith will 
give them a better deal than Hoover, will 
vote for Smith, Peek or no Peek. Those 
Southerners who dread a _ Catholic 
more than they dread Negro domina- 
tion will vote for Hoover, Cannon or no 
Cannon. 

There will be many thousands of them, 
and this year they will be spread all over 
the country—not limited to the West, as 
when Senator Teller led the Republican 
bolt of 1896; or to New York and its neigh- 
bors, as when Van Buren led the Demo- 
cratic bolt of 1848; or to the East, as in the 
bolt against Blaine in 1884. They bolt for 
countless reasons; some on the farm issue, 
some on the liquor issue. The intellectuals 
and parlor Socialists favor Smith because 
of what he has done for “social justice.” 
Men who remember, or rather have heard 
of, Boss Tweed, favor Hoover so that they 
can keep Tweed and Tammany out of the 
White House. The reasons are many, from 
Woodin’s and du Pont’s belief that Smith 
will give business a chance and will 
straighten out the government, to Sim- 
mons’s belief that the Democratic party 
under Smith is headed for Hades. But 
throw them in the melting pot and take 
them out, and they come down to one 
reason: A tremendous personality has en- 
tered politics in the nation, to stir love and 
hatred, fear and hope, as nobody has 
stirred men’s emotions since Andrew Jack- 
son and his rough bordermen marched on 
Washington from the valley of the Cum- 
berland. 








The Campaign Warms Up 


An Article on the Emerging Issues 


MARK SULLIVAN 


IT IS COMMONLY said that in the com- 
ing election prohibition will be the leading 
issue. Whether that will turn out to be 
correct is neither certain nor important. 
At the moment this is written, it seems 
likely that fewer voters will be moved by 
prohibition than by other aspects of the 
campaign. Of the drys, who as a rule will 
vote for Mr. Hoover, there will be many 
exceptions, chiefly Southern Democrats, 
who will vote for Governor Smith as a 
matter of party tradition. Of the wets, 
who as a rule will vote for Governor 
Smith, there will be probably as many 
exceptions among wet Republicans who 
subordinate their wetness to considerations 
having to do with business stability or 
what-not. Great numbers of persons will 
vote without having prohibition in mind 
at all. 

For the prominence that prohibition 
had in the early stages of the campaign 
there are obvious reasons. It was widely 
advertised in the preconvention fight of 
Governor Smith for the Democratic nom- 
ination; it was the subject of the most 
tensely contended controversy within the 
convention; it was made spectacular by 
Governor Smith’s telegram immediately 
after the convention, saying that he would 
not be limited by the platform; it was 
again made conspicuous by Governor 
Smith’s choice of an outstanding wet with 
Republican associations, Mr. Raskob, to 
be his campaign manager. As a conse- 
quence of these cumulatively dramatic 
episodes, public attention became focussed 
on what Governor Smith’s acceptance 
speech would say about prohibition, to 
the comparative exclusion of everything 
else. 

After a few weeks of concentration on 
what Governor Smith had said about 
prohibition, there arose a realization, 


especially among wet Republicans, that 
he had made arresting utterances about 
the tariff, prosperity, various aspects of 
business, and the existing order in general. 
There arose also a realization of the un- 
practicability of Governor Smith’s carry- 
ing out his proposals about the Eighteenth 
Amendment. His fundamental proposal 
was of such a nature that it could be put 
into effect only after many years, if ever. 
His proposal for immediate action was 
one that would depend upon Congress 
wholly. It became apparent that as re- 
spects any practicable change about pro- 
hibition, it is Congress, rather than the 
President, that is important. By Septem- 
ber 1st, prohibition began measurably to 
recede from the dominance it had during 
the first two months of the campaign. 

To whatever degree popular discussion 
deals with the subject, there is and will be 
much incompleteness of understanding 
about the present status of prohibition. 
The essential words of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the National Constitution 
are: 


The manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors within [and] the importa- 
tion thereof into . . . the United States . 
for beverage purposes, is hereby prohibited. 


That those words are binding, no one 
questions. In 1920, soon after the amend- 
ment was adopted, some liquor manufac- 
turers, together with two states, New 
Jersey and Rhode Island, attacked its 
constitutionality. The Supreme Court up- 
held the amendment in sweeping language. 
It said that the amendment “Is operative 
throughout the entire territorial limits of 
the United States, binds the legislative 
bodies, courts, public officers, and individ- 
uals within those limits, and of its own 
force, invalidates every legislative act, 
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whether by Congress, state legislature, or 
by a territorial assembly which authorizes 
or sanctions” what the amendment pro- 
hibits. 

That is the present status of prohibition. 
So long as this status remains no “intoxi- 
cating liquor. . . . for beverage purposes”’ 
can be legally made or sold in the United 
States, nor transported, nor imported. 
This is the basic fact to be borne in mind. 
Now consider: first, can this status of pro- 
hibition be reversed or modified?; and sec- 
ond, by what process? To the first question 
the answer is, Yes. To the second, the 
answer is that the process is simple, but is 
long and difficult. The prohibition of the 
sale of ‘intoxicating liquor . . . for bever- 
age purposes” can be reversed only by 
taking those words out of the Constitu- 
tion, where they now are. To put it another 
way, the existing words in the Constitution 
about liquor must be removed or amended. 

For changing the Constitution of the 
United States two processes are provided. 
The first is the same process by which the 
existing prohibition amendment was writ- 
ten into the Constitution. It is the familiar 
process by which all the nineteen amend- 
ments to the Constitution have been made. 
First, two thirds of the Senate and two 
thirds of the lower House of Congress must 
each vote to repeal. Second, three fourths 
of the states, acting state by state individ- 
ually, must ratify the repeal. (The other 
method of amending the Constitution is 
unnecessary to describe; it has never been 
used, and it includes the essential feature 
of the method here stated, namely, ratifica- 
tion by three fourths of the states.) 

This process of taking prohibition out of 
the Constitution would require a very long 
time. It would require so long a time, it 
would require such extraordinary condi- 
tions, and it would be in all respects so 
difficult as to be practically impossible. 
To understand how difficult it would be, 
consider the following facts: To get pro- 
hibition into the Constitution—that is, to 
pass the existing prohibition amendment 
—it was necessary for the drys to control 
three fourths, or thirty-six, of the forty- 
eight states. (Actually, the drys controlled 
forty-six out of the forty-eight states, and 
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forty-six of the states ratified the amend- 
ment.) 

But to keep prohibition in the Constitu- 
tion—that is, to prevent a new change in 
the Constitution—the drys need to control 
only one more than one fourth of thestates, 
or thirteen out of the forty-eight. This 
change in the strategic position of the drys 
makes all the difference in the world. 
When they were struggling to put prohibi- 
tion in the Constitution, they had to get 
three fourths, or thirty-six, of the states. 
But now it is the wets who are proposing 
to change the Constitution as it exists. 
Now, therefore, the wets must get thirty- 


six of the states. 


That a time should come when the drys 
would be reduced to controlling only thir- 
teen or less of the forty-eight states seems, 
as conditions now are, improbable. In any 
event, if the time is ever to come, it must 
be distant. Certainly it is so distant that 
no candidate for any office would pretend 
to promise the repeal of the prohibition 
amendment as a practicable matter within 
the term of the office he aspires to. Sim- 
ilarly, no reasonable or well-informed 
person would vote for any candidate for 
President, or for the Senate or Congress or 
any other office, on the assumption that 
an immediate consequence of the election 
of that candidate would be repeal of the 
prohibition amendment and legalizing of 
the sale of “intoxicating liquor . . . for 
beverage purposes.” 

Here, then, is the practical situation. 
Prohibition is in the Constitution. To get it 
out is not a practicable possibility within 
any reasonably foreseeable time. There is 
no way to get prohibition out of the Con- 
stitution so long as resistance is offered by 
more than a fourth of the states—solong as 
a minimum of thirteen states remains dry. 

The result of all this is that the words 
“intoxicating liquors . . . for beverage 
purposes [are] hereby prohibited,”’ will in 
all probability remain in the Constitution 
for a good many years to come. To estimate 
how many years would be fantastic. It 
might be forever. Even if there should be 
an extremely strong wet wave, even if the 
necessary three fourths of the states should 
be willing and anxious to repeal the prohi- 
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bition amendment—even under that state 
of facts, which is extremely distant from 
the actual present state of facts—it would 
probably take several years to go through 
all the steps necessary. 

So much for the existing status of pro- 
hibition. In the present campaign, Mr. 
Hoover says: “I do not favor repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment.” With tolerance 
toward those who would repeal it, he con- 
tinues: “Change in the Constitution can 
and must be brought about only by the 
straightforward methods provided in the 
Constitution itself. There are those who 
do not believe in the purposes of several 
provisions of the Constitution. No one 
denies their right to seek to amend it. 
They are not subject to criticism for exer- 
cising that right.” 

Governor Smith purposes, not literally 
the repeal of the Prohibition Amendment, 
but an amendment to the amendment that 
would be the equivalent of repeal. He says: 
“T personally believe in an amendment to 
the Eighteenth Amendment which would 
give to each individual state itself, only 
after approval by a referendum popular 
vote of its people, the right wholly within 
its borders to import, manufacture or 
cause to be manufactured, and sell alcoholic 
beverages, the sale to be made only by the 
state itself, and not for consumption in 
any public place.” 

We may appropriately step aside from 

‘our theme for a moment to reflect that 
this utterance of Governor Smith consti- 
tutes a landmark in the history of prohibi- 
tion. Here is the outstanding wet political 
leader in the country—and the maximum 
change he proposes is that state govern- 
ments be permitted to manufacture and 
sell liquor, “the sale to be made only by 
the state itself.”” This means that there is 
no important political leader and no politi- 
cal party in America now demanding that 
liquor be manufactured and sold by private 
interests for profit. It means that both 
political parties and all important political 
leaders agree that the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating beverages by private 
interests for profit are and forever shall be 
banned in America. 

In the same spirit, Governor Smith 
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says he is now opposed to the return of 
the saloon. That clearly reflects conversion 
and advance. Previous to thirteen years 
ago, as a Tammany member of the New 
York legislature, he shared Tammany’s 
resistance to efforts to restrain or banish 
the saloon. The characteristic of the pri- 
vate manufacture and sale of liquor, like 
the characteristic of all private business, 
was the stimulation of consumption. The 
characteristic of a liquor business carried 
on by the state would be to supply what 
natural demand there might be, without 
effort to stimulate consumption. 

Even if Governor Smith should be 
elected, and even if his complete program 
should be carried into effect, the accep- 
tance of this stipulation banning private 
business in liquor would remain a net gain 
in the long fight against liquor. Even if the 
coming election should reveal an oscilla- 
tion away from prohibition, and even if 
the oscillation should go its extreme 
length, this net gain would remain as the 
point from which the next swing in favor 
of prohibition would start. Governor 
Smith’s proposal that the states go into 
the liquor business is shocking to drys 
such as Senator Borah, and to detached 
neutrals has grave objections. Neverthe- 
less, as the present extreme position of the 
leading wet in the country it marks a strik- 
ing advance in restraint of liquor. 

To return to prohibition as it figures in 
the present campaign, the amendment that 
Governor Smith proposes to the Eight- 
eenth Amendment would have to go 
through the same process as repeal of the 
amendment. It would be a change in the 
Constitution. As such, it would have to be 
ratified by three fourths, or thirty-six of the 
states. It would have to take all the long 
and difficult steps described above. That 
removes this proposal from consideration 
as an inimediate consequence of Governor 
Smith’s election, or as an immediate 
change in the present status of prohibition. 

So long as thirteen states resist, Gov- 
ernor Smith’s proposal is impossible. 
Actually, more than twice thirteen states, 
and possibly three times thirteen states, 
would resist. The minimum of thirteen 
states would be supplied by the South 
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alone. The very section Governor Smith 
relies upon to elect him, the section with- 
out which he cannot become President— 
that section would stand solidly in opposi- 
tion to the principal one of the proposals 
upon which he solicits election. 

As it was put, with a spirit of disap- 
pointmeni, by a trenchantly wet and pro- 
Smith newspaper columnist, George Roth- 
well Brown of The Washington Post: 
“About the most Al Smith promises the 
wets is a little licker about a hundred 
years hence if a three-fourths majority of 
the American people are willing, which is 
a whole lot less than what the bootlegger 
can promise them to-morrow under pro- 
hibition.” 

That this proposal from Governor Smith 
is thoroughly impracticable is attested by 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia. Senator 
Glass, as a leading Democrat but also as a 
supporter of prohibition, wishing to endorse 
Governor Smith in a form of words that in 
effect should be “with all his faults”— 
Senator Glass said: “ Knowing perfectly 
that as President he [Smith! will have no 
power to modify the Eighteenth .. . 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
and that not in a hundred years hence will 
two thirds of both branches of Congress 
propose or three fourths of the states of 
the Union ratify any such proposition, I 
put Governor Smith’s record as a man 
and as an executive over that of his Repub- 
lican competitor.” 

Neither party and neither candidate has 
placed before the country any proposal 
that would in the foreseeable future repeal 
or modify the Prohibition Amendment, or 
otherwise make it possible legally to manu- 
facture or sell “intoxicating liquors. . . 
for beverage purposes.” 

Some individuals propose an informal 
escape from the rigors of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Recognizing that repeal of 
the Amendment is impracticable in the 
near future, they suggest that it be ig- 
nored. Their proposal is put in the most 
direct form in The Washington Post: 


The only way to get rid of prohibition will 
be through the election of a Congress in which 
a wet majority—if it’s only a majority of one 
—will refuse to appropriate a nickle for en- 
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forcing it . . . and the revolution may come in 
ten years. 

This notion, to evade what cannot con- 
veniently be changed, is entertained by 
some exalted persons. One is President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, who admits that he does not 
speak for any political party, who indeed 
specifically accepts the charge of treason 
to his party. Dr. Butler does not like the 
Prohibition Amendment. He regards it, 
picturesquely, as “an unnaturalized and 
alien invader of the Constitution” that 
“must be deported by the poeple if the 
Constitution itself is to be preserved and 
protected.’ He recognizes, however, what 
is set down in this article—the impractica- 
bility of getting rid of the Amendment so 
long as it is supported by as many of the 
people as compose a majority in thirteen 
states. He recognizes that neither political 
party and neither candidate in this cam- 
paign has any program that in the fore- 
seeably near future would remove the 
words of prohibition from the Constitu- 
tion. 

Since the Prohibition Amendment can- 
not be got rid of, Dr. Butler would simply, 
in the words of the contemporary classics, 
“forget it.” He rises to the defense of what 
Senator Borah and a good many other 
folks call “nullification.” He chides the 
candidate of his party, Mr. Hoover, be- 
cause the latter, as Dr. Butler puts it, 
“speaks of nullification as if that were an 
unheard-of and horrid thing. .. . The 
process and action which it is now fashion- 
able to call nullification are the accepted 
and usual ways by which any free people 
and particularly the American people 
have gotten rid of laws that they did not 
like, or that were offensive to their sense 
of justice and right.” For the process, now 
so under a cloud that no political party will 
openly embrace it, Dr. Butler invents a 
new and alluring phrase —“that process 
of statutory obsolescence that is now called 
nullification.” 

One presumes that so distinguished a 
scholar as the possessor of twenty-six hon- 
orary degrees from American and Euro- 
pean universities has not failed to include 
in his reading or neglected to incorporate 
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in his own processes of public effectiveness 
the dictum of the old-style European 
statesmanship that said: ‘The chief busi- 


ness of statesmen is to invent new terms . 


for institutions which under their old 
names have become odious to the public.” 

All this about nullification, however, is 
outside the current of the present cam- 
paign. It comes wholly from private and 
individual sources. Neither party and 
neither candidate proposes nullification of 
the Prohibition Amendment. It is true 
that one of the candidates, Governor 
Smith, has been charged with favoring 
nullification in the past; in this campaign, 
however, he specifically and repeatedly 
disavows it. The disavowal of nullification 
by the leading wet candidate for public 
office in the country is the sign of the im- 
practicability of this means of overcoming 
prohibition. Nullification is rejected by 
the overwhelming mass of the voters, and 
by practically all political leaders, wet as 
well as dry. This campaign, whoever wins, 
will end with the Prohibition Amendment 
right where it has been and in full force 
and effect, with the words of prohibition— 
“intoxicating liquors . . . for beverage 
purposes [are] hereby prohibited ”—still 
in the Constitution. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to make 
some change, though only slight, in the 
present status of prohibition. To find the 
possible change we leave the Prohibition 
Amendment and turn to the Volstead Act. 
At this point it is important that the 
seeker of clarity should understand the 
difference in legal standing between the 
Prohibition Amendment and the Volstead 
Act. The Prohibition Amendment is part 
of the Constitution and can be modified 
only by the elaborate process described 
above, involving the ratification by thirty- 
six states. 

The Volstead Act is a simple act of 
Congress. It can be changed at any time 
by a mere majority of Congress—subject 
always to the condition that the change 
must be consistent with the Constitution, 
particularly with the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. The Volstead Act is the enforce- 
ment statute written by Congress to 
carry the Prohibition Amendment into 
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effect. It contains more than 4,000 words 
and sixty-four sections, sections dealing 
with the permitted use of alcohol in 
medicine and the arts, with the penalties 
for selling ‘‘intoxicating liquors . . . for 
beverage purposes”’ in violation of the law, 
with the duties and powers of enforcement 
officers, with exemptions for sacramental 
wine, with taxes on alcohol, with de- 
natured alcohol and industrial alcohol and 
bonded warehouses—in short, with all the 
multitudinous and complex minutiz in- 
volved in enforcement. 

Naturally, the Volstead Act can be 
modified. Naturally, it will be modified 
from time to time. A few drys, seeking for 
a simple symbol in an intricate situation, 
regard the Volstead Act as equally sacro- 
sanct with the Prohibition Amendment. 
They have occasionally set up, as a test of 
true bone-dryness in politics, willingness 
upon the part of a candidate for Congress 
or other national office to say that he will 
oppose change in the Volstead Act. What 
they really mean by that is, that the 
candidate shall promise not to repeal the 
Volstead Act without providing a sub- 
stitute. What they wish to guard against 
is nullification of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment through lack of any adequate en- 
forcement act, or by rendering the en- 
forcement act impotent. No reasonable 
constituency would ask a pledge from a 
candidate for Congress to make no change 
whatever in the Volstead Act. 

Any candidate for a national office— 
Congress, Senate, or Presidency—can 
honestly and reasonably declare he does 
not favor modification of the Prohibition 
Amendment; most candidates do. But 
hardly any candidate with understanding 
and intellectual integrity would pledge 
himself to oppose any and all changes in 
the Volstead Act. For example, one clause 
in the Volstead Act fixes one pint in ten 
days as the maximum amount of liquor 
a physician may prescribe for a patient. No 
sensible person can regard this limit as 
sacrosanct, nor hold that Congress might 
not reasonably change “ten days” to 
nine, or to eleven. 

The wiser leaders of the dry movement 
have always recognized that the Volstead 
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Act will be modified from time to time, 
though for legitimate political reasons 
they may not have felt like saying so as 
yet. 
more responsible for prohibition than any 
other person, once said to the writer, in 
effect: ““We do not regard the Volstead 
Act as sacrosanct; it is the first enforce- 
ment act in a new and complex field of 
law; we know that time and experience 
will make modification necessary and 
desirable. Our only reservation is this— 
that when any delicate surgery is to be 
done on the Volstead Act, the knife must 
be held by one who wants the patient to 
live, and not by one who wants prohibition 
to die, not by one who wants to nullify 
the Eighteenth Amendment.” 

Among the details of the Volstead Act, 
the most pertinent is the definition of 
what constitutes “intoxicating liquors.” 
The Volstead Act defines them as those 
“which contain one half of one per centum 
or more of alcohol by volume.” That defini- 
tion was not made by the drys. It was not 
made for the purpose of the Volstead Act 
or the Prohibition Amendment. It was 
already in the Federal laws, long before 
prohibition came. It was invented and 
put forward by the manufacturers of 
liquor, and was inserted in the Federal 
laws at their behest, at a time when they 
were even more powerful in politics than 
the Anti-Saloon League later became. 

The liquor manufacturers in the old days 
were jealous about the sale of soft drinks. 
They wanted as near a monopoly of the 
sale of all beverages as they could achieve. 
They brought it about that all beverages 
containing more than one half of 1 per 
cent. of alcohol should be classified as in- 
toxicating, so that all should be subject 
to the same taxation, without advantage 
to soft drinks. Prior to that time ginger 
ale and other “soft” drinks had as much 
as I per cent. of alcohol. When prohibi- 
tion came, Congress simply retained for 
the new law the definition of intoxicating 
liquors already existing in the internal 
revenue tax law. The embarrassment it 
brought to brewers was an example of 
cupidity overreaching itself and after long 
years coming back to plague its authors. 


The late Wayne Wheeler, who was’ 
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This standard of what constitutes an 
intoxicating beverage could be changed. 
But it could not be changed enough to 
permit what the Prohibition Amendment 
forbids. It could not be changed enough to 
legalize the manufacture or sale of “in- 
toxicating liquor . . . for beverage pur- 
poses.”’ By no torturing or twisting, how- 
ever forced or ingenious, could the Volstead 
Act or any other enforcement act make 
possible what the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution makes impossible. 
The Volstead Act is an enforcement act, 
and cannot become an act to prevent 
enforcement. It may be modified and 
within limits liberalized; but it cannot be- 
come an act of nullification, nor of what 
Dr. Butler calls “statutory obsolescence.” 
Any and every change in the Volstead Act 
must be subject to the limitation of the 
words of the Prohibition Amendment: 
“The manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within [and] the 
importation thereof into . . . the United 
States . . . is hereby prohibited.” 

The Volstead Act can be changed by a 
majority of Congress. An ironic condition, 
but one that is natural in political psychol- 
ogy, is that modification of the Volstead 
Act by Congress, instead of being facili- 
tated by the election of Governor Smith, 
would probably be hampered by it. A 
majority of the candidates for Congress 
and the Senate running on the Democratic 
ticket with Governor Smith are dry. 
Every candidate in the South is dry. They 
are running as drys with the tacit approval 
of Governor Smith. 

Realization of these aspects of prohibi- 
tion led to subsidence of the conspicuous- 
ness it had in the first two months of the 
campaign. In the East, which is the battle- 
ground of the campaign, early defections 
to Smith by business men having Repub- 
lican associations but wet on prohibition, 
were succeeded by a feeling that the tariff 
and other aspects of business and prosper- 
ity are paramount issues. There arose 
slogans of regretful resignation to dryness. 
One ran: “I’m against prohibition, but 
I’m going to vote Republican because I’d 
rather eat than drink.” Another: “I like 
my booze, but oh you biz.” 





Campbell of the «¢Q” Boats 
Who He Was and What He Did 


ADMIRAL SIR LEWIS BAYLY 


COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH “Q” BOAT FORCE 


Editorial Note: During the war the British created the so-called “‘Mystery 
Ships” to combat the submarine menace, and so well were these naval secrets 
guarded that even to-day the general public knows little of the part the ““Q” boats 
played in the.naval history of the war. Because of his bold methods, one of these 
“QO” boat commanders, Admiral Campbell, became a legendary figure as mysteri- 
ous in British war annals as Lawrence of Arabia. Having retired from the Navy, 
Admiral Campbell now begins to tell his story in the following pages of the 
Wor .p’s Work. In this article Admiral Bayly, Campbell's commanding officer, 
tells of the genius of his subordinate. Campbell destroyed three submarines 
—and in his last and greatest battle, though nearly sunk in action, won his high- 
est renown. He tells his story in this and succeeding issues of the WorLD’s Work. 





PERHAPS ONE of 
the most dreadful 
sights in the war 
was the arrival on 
shore of numbers of 
women and children 
saved from a ship 
torpedoed by an 
enemy submarine. 
Half-clothed, wet, 
and cold, many of 
the women did not 
know whether their 
children were saved 
or not, and many 
had lost all they 
possessed. The situ- 
ation was probably 
unique in history: 
two countries at 
war, each unable to 
continue the war if 
its sea communica- 
tions were entirely 
cut off, and each 














But the methods 
of action in this re- 
spect were very dif- 
erent on the two 
sides. England de- 
clared a_ blockade, 
seized all ships try- 
ing to pass the block- 
ade, and sent them 
into harbor for ex- 
amination; Germany 
sent out submarines 
to sink all ships pro- 
ceeding to the en- 
emy’s ports, leaving 
the crews and pas- 
sengers to save them- 
selves or drown. 

The sinking of 
merchant ships by 
enemy submarines 
was a serious loss to 
England’s fighting 
efficiency, and from 
that point of view 


country approaching was a fair method 
exhaustion owing to of attack by the 
the sea communica- ADMIRAL CAMPBELL enemy; but killing or 


tions being severely . One of the most famous officers of the war-time injuring the crews 


British Navy, who appears here in the garb of : “ 
lessened by enemy Master of a British naval vessel known as a decoy and innocent passen 


action. ship, Mystery Ship, or “Q” boat. gers was inhuman 





CAMPBELL OF THE “Q” BOATS 


and roused the country to a pitch of right- 
eous anger, as it did also other countries 
(neutrals and Allies) that lost their subjects 
in this style of so-called warfare. It should 
not be inferred from these remarks that all 
submarine commanders were inhuman or 
brutal. They had their strict orders and 
endeavored to carry them out, but many 
of them did what they could for the people 
in the torpedoed ships by telling them the 
direction and distance to the nearest 
land, etc. 

Thus, England had to face an entirely 
new method of warfare, and to discover 
some means of combating it with success. 
Curiously enough, although convoys were 
always used on the main trade routes 
during the Napoleonic wars, they were 
not introduced in the 1914-18 war until 
the loss of ships had become very serious. 
In past days, sailing ships making long 
voyages through waters where enemy ships 
were likely to be met, were frequently 
painted to look like frigates, and were fitted 
with wooden guns; and this disguise won 
many a ship safely through, as small 
cruisers dared not attack them. Commo- 
dore Dance in a merchant ship, with three 
other sailing ships in company, made such 
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a brave show in the Indian Ocean that an 
enemy squadron sighted them and sheered 
off, thinking them too strong to be at- 
tacked. In the World War, this system was 
reversed, and ships appearing like peaceful 
merchant ships, but with real guns hidden 
until a few seconds before opening fire, or 
more frequently opening fire the instant 
the guns were disclosed, cruised on the 
trade routes, hoping to attract an enemy 
submarine, and then when the submarine 
came to the surface to sink her. And since 
the submarine was always ready to dive, 
even with the loss of some of her crew, 
who might not have time to get below 
before the hatches were closed, there were 
only a few seconds during which the dis- 
guised ship could get her screens down, 
her guns in position, and open fire. These 
ships had, therefore, to open fire im- 
mediately and to fire very accurately, a 
matter that necessitated a very great 
amount of practice beforehand, and a most 
rigid discipline, as one officer or man mak- 
ing a mistake would give the show away, 
in which case the submarine would at once 
submerge and then sink the ship witha 
torpedo. 

Although there have been books writ- 











TORPEDOED AT NIGHT 


Fear that any merchantman might suddenly turn into a dangerous “Mystery Ship” drove the U-boats 
to the use of their torpedoes at night. 
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ten about “Mystery Ships,” as these dis- 
guised ships were called, giving a general 
description of the methods of fitting them 
out and using them, the real story of the 
life on board them, and the thrilling stories 
of attack on and by submarines have not 
before been told by one who played the 
principal part. Admiral Campbell de- 
scribes with complete accuracy, and in a 
most interesting way, the life on board 
these ships. He gives a full description of 
the discomforts, difficulties, and dangers 
of this method of fighting submarines, as 
well as the attractions this form of service 
had for men of independent spirit, daunt- 
less courage, and a very strict sense of 
duty. 

Many people have thought that Mys- 
tery Ship work was a species of buc- 
caneering, enabling those on board to 
lead a sort of free and easy life, except 
while engaging a submarine or being at- 
tacked by one. Nothing could be farther 
from the facts. Discipline and readiness 
for immediate action were as strict as that 
on board the smartest man-of-war from 
the moment a Mystery Ship left harbor 
until it was safe within the harbor on 
return. At any moment at sea a submarine 
might be watching the ship. One false step 
would lead to the ship’s being torpedoed, 
and those in her would be left to try to 
save themselves, or would be taken prison- 
ers, instead of sinking the submarine. 
Submarines operating in British waters 
usually carried a man who had been a 
North Sea or Channel pilot, or who had 
served on board a British merchant ship, 
and who was, therefore, thoroughly con- 
versant with the latter and its appearance. 
These matters are all described by Admiral 
Campbell, who will enlighten all readers 
as to the heroism, wonderful patience, and 
self-control shown by all who served in 
these mystery ships. 

Admiral Gordon Campbell served under 
my flag in Mystery Ships from October, 
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1915, to August, 1917;starting as a Lieuten- 
ant Commander R. N., he ended that part 
of his career as a Captain R. N. witha V.C. 
and three D.S.0’s. He had a genius for 
foretelling where a submarine was likely to 
be found, and what its further movements 
were likely to be; a born leader of men, 
with a wonderful sense of his duty to his 
country, life and honors seemed to count 
nothing to him, provided that he could 
find and attack a submarine. It is safe to 
say that, apart from his attacks, he created 
a moral atmosphere that caused sub- 
marines to be far more careful in attack- 
ing, and thus enabled many ships to 
escape. His difficulties were increased 
owing to the fact that his headquarters 
(Queenstown, South Ireland) contained 
many spies who were doing what they 
could to damage England’s endeavors, 
and where every ship and movement was 
closely watched. In consequence, he was 
as careful not to reveal his activities when 
on shore as he was when at sea; he kept 
from mixing with people in clubs or public 
resorts, and probably the only times he 
“let himself go” were at Admiralty 
House, where he frequently came for a 
rest. The only time we came near to a 
disagreement was when I told him that as 
a Captain R. N. at an exceptionally early 
age, with the honors His Majesty had 
given him, he must give up the dangerous 
game of mystery shipping and must take 
up the ordinary duties of a naval officer 
in war, as such an officer could not be 
easily spared from the country’s service. 

Among the thirty odd Mystery Ship 
captains who served under my flag, he 
was the only one who could stand the 
strain of Mystery Ship work more than 
about a year and ten months in succession. 
It is a very great satisfaction to me to be 
allowed this opportunity of drawing at- 
tention to the story of a very brave and 
able officer’s activities against his coun- 
try’s enemies. 














A MYSTERY SHIP—THE “‘SUFFOLK COAST” 


My Mystery Ships 


Some Unwritten War History Now Told by 


REAR-ADMIRAL GORDON CAMPBELL, V. C., D. S. O. 


EVER SINCE the war I have been asked 
from time to time to write a book or tell 
my experiences. I have refrained from 
doing so on many grounds, but two of my 
chief reasons for not doing so no longer 
exist, owing to my removal from the Active 
List and to the fact that ten years have 
elapsed since the war. I have now set out 
to tell in plain English and in my own 
words the experiences of myself and my 
crew in the Mystery Ships in which we 
served, giving an idea of why we set about 
the job, how we set about it, the general 
sort of life we led, and the encounters we 
had with the enemy, both successful and 
unsuccessful. It was not always the suc- 
cessful actions that called for most courage 
and subjected the crews to the greatest 
ordeal: it was frequently—as in my own 
case—that the unsuccessful actions called 
forth the best in men. Nor must one forget 


the Mystery Ships that sailed never to 
return, nor those that were torpedoed and 
sunk, and whose crews, in boats or on rafts, 
were saved only by their magnificent per- 
severance. Whether my story satisfies 
the curious or causes disappointment, I 
hope the various fantastic yarns that have 
been associated with my name will now be 
laid at rest. 

It may appear to the reader of my story 
that an enormous amount of effort was 
used to destroy three submarines—in fact, 
in obtaining these three destructions, one 
merchant ship was beached, one put into 
dry dock, and one sunk. It is only by 
comparison that a more correct estimate 
can be made. During the war only 200 
German submarines were destroyed and 
of these only 145 are known to have been 
sunk by the British. This includes those 
sunk by the more ordinary methods 
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(though opportunities were few) of men-of- 
war ramming submarines, as in the case of 
the Birmingham. If we think of the enor- 
mous anti-submarine effort that was made 
—some 5,000 auxiliary craft, thousands of 
mines, guns, depth charges, and bombs, 
miles of nets, vast convoy systems, and 
many other contrivances were employed 
to sink these 145—then it may be realized 
that to encircle and destroy a submarine 
is not such an easy thing as it may appear 
to the armchair critic. 

More than 180 Mystery Ships of all 
sorts were fitted out, and the number of 
submarines to their credit was eleven. In 
addition to the three we obtained, two were 
credited to the Penhurst under Captain 
F. H. Grenfell, D. S. O., R. N., who, like 
us, had six encounters, and but for ill luck 
would have obtained more successes— 
though this applies to most Mystery Ships. 
Again, it may appear that it took a long 
time even to sight a submarine; this to a 
great extent is true, and the waiting and 
watching was a long and tedious affair. 

But on the other hand, if one eliminates 
the period when there were no submarines 
about, although at the time we could not 
know it—such as during the winter of 
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1915-16, or the period up the Gulf—and 
also eliminates the time spent in harbor 
refitting or fitting out, I have estimated 
that we sighted a submarine once in every 
ten days. In other words, when the sub- 
marines were there to be found, we, by 
attempting to keep in the danger zone, 
could expect to see one every ten days; 
this was due largely to having the right 
type of ship, and keeping at sea as long and 
as often as possible. 

But one may ask whether the large num- 
ber of Mystery Ships fitted out were worth 
the lives, money, and ships needed to ob- 
tain the results. It must be remembered 
that the actual destruction of the enemy 
was always the chief object in view, but 
the work of the Mystery Ships didn’t end 
there; in addition to the eleven destroyed, 
about sixty were probably damaged to a 
greater or smaller extent, with the result 
that they would be put ors de combat for 
some time, and the nerves of the men 
would probably be shaken. One can easily 
imagine that it must be a bit of a shock 
to be lying off a harmless-looking tramp or 
sailing ship and suddenly find you are up 
against a man-of-war bristling with guns. 

It must be obvious that when a subma- 





THE CREW OF THE “SUFFOLK COAST” 
Hard fighters and always itching for a scrap. 
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rine began to realize that each 
time she came to the surface 
she was liable to attack, in 
the early days from a Mys- 
tery Ship and in the latter 
days from the armed convoy, 
her safest method of attack 
(until the coming of the 5-9) 
would be the torpedo, a cer- 
tain and deadly way of de- 
stroying a ship, but at a 
tremendous price—both of 
nerve, of money, and of time. 
Some people may argue that 
the Mystery Ship, by en- 
couraging the submarine to 
use the torpedo instead of the 
gun, caused more harm than 
good, as the merchant ship 
attacked by a gun obviously 
had more chance of escape 
than if torpedoed. On the 
other hand, as will be ex- 
plained, the submarine would 
have fewer chances of attack, 
and when she had run 
through her torpedoes would 
have to return by a very 





WHAT SOMETIMES HAPPENED TO A MYSTERY SHIP 


circuitous route round the This gaping hole ‘. —— he — — Campbell’s 

*,° __ command, was made by a torpedo fired by a German submarine. 
British Isles back to Ger But the Pargust got her “sub”—the U.C.-29, on June 7, 1917. 
many, unless he chanced the If a Mystery Ship got her “sub” and also got back to port, her 


Strait of Dover, which at ‘Tew thought they had won two great victories. 


the latter part of the war 

anyhow was not becoming any more 
attractive. This again would reduce the 
number of submarines operating at any 
one time. 

The whole subject is so full of pros and 
cons that it would take a long time to come 
to an answer that would be agreeable to 
every one. The fact remains that the Mys- 
tery Ships accounted for more than 7 per 
cent. of the known destructions—this in 
spite of the fact that they were not used in 
large numbers till the secret was out. One 
thing appears to me to stand out clearly and 
that is, that if you have a new invention or 
surprise it isa mistake to use it until you are 
ready to do it on a big scale. The Mystery 
Ships were used only in small numbers at 
first and, as it was obvious that sooner or 
later an unsuccessful action would take 
place, it would also be obvious that the 


secrecy of them was bound to leak out, 
making their chances of success increas- 
ingly difficult. This is borne out by looking 
at the dates of the sinking of enemy 
submarines by Mystery Ships. 


NUMBER DATE MYSTERY SHIP 


U-36 July 24, 1915 Prince Charles 
J-27 August 19, 1915 Baralong 

U-41 September 24, 1915 Baralong 

U-68 March 22, 1916 Farnborough 

U. B.-tg November 30, 1916 Q-7 (Penshurst) 
U. B.-37 January 14,1917. = Q-7 (Penshurst) 
U-83 February 17,1917. (Q-5 (Farnborough) 

U-85 March 12, 1917 Q-19 (Privet) 

U.C-29 June 7, 1917 Pargust 

U-88 September 15, 1917 Stonecrop 

U-34 November 9, 1918 _—-Privet 


The Privet, under Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Matheson, R. N. R., had the dis- 
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tinction as Q-z9 of sinking a submarine on 
March 12, 1917, and on her way back to 
harbor, badly holed and leaking, she sank 
outside Plymouth, was raised by Devon- 
port Dockyard, refitted, and served again. 
As one would expect, in consequence, this 
last action was an extraordinarily smart bit 
of work, and I believe it was the only night 
action of a Mystery Ship, but it could 
hardly come under the heading of decoy, 
as it was more of a destroyer action, the 
submarine being discovered by a motor 
launch and the Privet coming in with seven 
depth charges in addition to gun fire. 

Many deductions can always be made 
from statistics, and if you juggle them 
about enough you‘ can generally come to 
any conclusion you want to. But it is in- 
teresting to note that in 1915, when there 
was merely a handful of Mystery Ships, 
three successes were obtained. Suppose 
that, instead of two or three Mystery 
Ships operating (I am not including the 
local and fishing decoy), there had been 
about thirty operating, as there were in 
1917. It is not too much to suggest that 
the whole submarine menace might have 
been avoided. Had the Germans lost some 
50 per cent. of their submarines in the 
first three months of their attack on ship- 
ping by some “unknown” method, it 
would probably have made all the differ- 
ence. 

In 1917, only five successes were ob- 
tained (two of them by the novel method 
of being torpedoed first, and therefore a 
new secret), out of all proportion to 1915, 
when the Mystery Ships available were 
only a fraction of those in 1917. To- 
ward the latter part of 1917, the Mystery 
Ship seems to have had its day; the in- 
troduction of the convoy system meant 
that nearly all ships sailed in convoys, 
and so a Mystery Ship cruising about in 
the Atlantic by itself would have, by the 
very fact of being alone, caused suspicion, 
unless able to convince the then wary 
enemy that it had fallen out of a convoy. 

This was an unlikely chance, and the 
only Mystery vessels that stood any chance 
were of the coasting type, such as the 
Stockforce, which fought the last and well- 
known action under Lieutenant-Command- 
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er Auten, V. C. What were known as 
“Q” sloops still had their use, as they 
had a good turn of speed, which enabled 
them to drop depth charges and so to some 
extent counteracted the fact that they 
looked like merchant ships only at a dis- 
tance; also they were particularly useful 
in conjunction with the convoys. The de- 
cline in the successes of Mystery Ships, 
compared with the increase of number 
used, can, I think, be summed up in, first, 
the mystery having leaked out before che 
numbers were available; second, the in- 
troduction of convoy, which, as far as the 
important point of safety of shipping was 
concerned, more than counterbalanced 
the disappearance of the Mystery Ships; 
and third, the introduction of camouflage, 
which prevented a Mystery Ship fre- 
quently changing her appearance. 

Another point of interest is that all the 
ships referred to in my list were (with the 
exception of the Prince Charles, a coastal 
steam collier of 400 tons) of the ordinary 
steamer type, with tonnage varying from 
800 to more than 3,000 tons, and to make 
comparison, the armament of the first and 
last—the Prince Charles, under Lieutenant 
Mark Wardlaw, D. S. O., had an arma- 
ment of 2 6-pdrs. and 2 3-pdrs, while the 
Stonecrop, under Commander M. Black- 
wood, was armed with 1 4”-gun, 1 6-pdr., 
4 submerged 18” torpedo tubes, and 4 
200-lb. bomb throwers. Even this would 
have been of doubtful use against the 
enemy’s heavily armed cruiser submarines. 

Will the Mystery Ship be used again? 
Such a question cannot be answered, but 
one thing is certain, that just as if a man 
fights another, he will always try some feint 
to throw his opponent off as to his real 
intentions, whilst he gets in his blow else- 
where, so in any war some form of decep- 
tion or decoy will be used by sea, air, and 
land; and, if any one has ideas for such in 
future wars, he will be wise to keep his 
mystery to himself until it can be used 
with the maximum chance of success. 
Whatever new mysteries may be thought 
of, one thing is certain—the Empire can 
always produce the men required. 

Before the war the submarine was a 
weapon that led to much discussion: some 
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foretold how the nation that had subma- 
rines could destroy whole armadas, others 
said that the submarine was so vulnerable 
that a rifle shot was all that was required 
to hit its periscope and destroy it! The 
fact remains that the submarine became 
one of the most, if not the most, important 
weapon during the war, and what was called 
the “submarine menace” loomed very 
large in the many big problems of the 
war. Apart from other considerations, I 
don’t think many people realize how far 
away from their base submarines could or 
would operate. I remember, one Sunday 
afternoon in the Channel 
when on patrol in my 
destroyer, I received a 
wireless message that a 
submarine had passed 
through the S'trait of 
Dover. This was one of 
the first war thrills we 
had had, and I passed 
the word round with a 
caution about an extra 
smart lookout, but I feel 
sure hardly amanaboard 
believed me. They 
thought it was only a 
scare to liven them up. 
The idea of a German 
submarine breaking 
through the Strait 
seemed too incredible to 
them. 

What exactly was the 
submarine menace? The 
fact that submarines 
could under certain con- 
ditions—such as day- 
light, calm weather, and 
within easy reach of 
their base—torpedo and 
sink men-of-war was well 
known; and it was also 
well known that, if suit- 
able precautions were 
taken, if ships steamed 
at high speeds or alter- 
natively were escorted 
by high-speed vessels, 
then the chances of 
success on the part of 





ADMIRAL CAMPBELL 


In his naval officer’s uniform, which 
he could not wear while masquerading 
as the skipper of a decoy ship. 
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the submarines were remote. Men-of-war 
may have been lost because speed was 
not available and escorts were not supplied, 
or for other reasons, yet this was but a 
reminder of the power of the submarine, 
but was not a menace to the country. If 
harbors had proper defenses, such as patrol 
craft outside and booms at their entrance, 
then the ships could lie in safety and no 
submarine could enter. That important 
harbors were not so defended is well known, 
and the defect was remedied—rather late. 
On the whole, although something of the 
vower of the submarine was realized, yet 
it was underestimated, 
and it is well known how 
the Grand Fleet of 
Britain had to leave its 
base at Scapa Flow, be- 
cause the defenses 
against submarines were 
not sure. 

The severity of the 
German attack on com- 
merce varied from time 
to time according to their 
policy. Starting rather 
mildly in 1914, it went 
through varying stages 
of intensity; sometimes 
“danger zones”’ were de- 
clared, at other times 
neutrals were to be 
spared; but eventually 
on February 1, 1917, the 
Germans declared what 
was known as the in- 
tensified submarine cam- 
paign—which meant, 
roughly, that any ship 
and every ship was liable 
to be torpedoed and sunk 
without warning. To 
show the seriousness of 
this menace and without 
quoting a lot of statis- 
tics, one has only to look 
at the figures for April, 
1917—more_ than 
545,000 tons of British 
shipping were sunk, and 
together with Allied, 
neutral, and fishing craft 
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the total came to 875,000 tons. This 
was the worst month, but the sinkings 
had been going on since September 1914, 
slowly but surely—and it looked at one 
time as if the submarine would win 
the war, as it would have been impossible 
for the country to continue to sustain 
such heavy losses of shipping. 

How was this menace to be dealt with? 
I do not intend to deal with all the many 
methods employed, such as mines, nets, 
auxiliary patrols, hunting flotillas, hy- 
drophones, aircraft, depth charges, de- 
stroyers, submarines, and the surest and 
best method of all—Admiral Keyes’s— 
when he blocked the submarines in at Zee- 
brugge so that they couldn’t come out. 

All the methods I have just mentioned 
were Offensive ones, and set out to destroy 
the submarines, or to stop them coming 
out, which was the only way of stopping 
the menace. But nearly all these methods, 
except our own submarines themselves, 
which of course could go anywhere the 
enemy submarines could go, were more or 
less confined to coastal work. This was 
good as far as it went, but the enemy 
submarines went farther; they were to be 
met anywhere between Archangel and 
New York, Gibraltar and Port Said—in 
other words, in waters too deep for mines 
and in areas too far afield for the auxiliary 
patrol, which did such excellent work 
during the war, to function. 

Until the great step was taken of bring- 
ing in the convoy system we read so much 
about in previous wars, the merchant 
ships outside of coastal waters were prac- 
tically dependent for safety on their own 
defensive armament. They might occa- 
sionally get a chance of ramming, but this 
was not frequent; and, by zig-zagging, 
making smoke from specially constructed 
smoke apparatus or smoke floats, or follow- 
ing certain routes they could reduce their 
chances of being attacked. As fast as guns 
could be produced every merchant ship 
was defensively armed, and how gallantly 
they used their armament whenever they 
got a chance is a story in itself. The chances 
of a submarine being sunk by one gun, 
which was all a merchant ship carried, and 
then generally a very small one, were 
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rather remote. In fact, I don’t think any 
submarines were actually destroyed by 
gun fire from merchant ships, the sub- 
marine always having the advantage of 
being able to keep out of range, or alter- 
natively to dive. 

The idea was therefore conceived of 
fitting merchant ships as men-of-war, 
with a specially trained crew aboard and 
a concealed armament strong enough to 
destroy a submarine if encountered. To all 
intents and purposes they would look like 
ordinary innocent merchant ships, and 
would therefore entice the submarine to 
them. This class of ship went under various 
titles. Their real function was decoying, 
and the proper title would, therefore, ap- 
pear to be “ Decoy Ships,” but it was not 
secret enough. The Admiralty in the early 
days referred to them as “Special Service 
Vessels,” and the ships themselves were 
known in the dockyards and so onas S.S. 
. The fact that a number of people in 
and about the dockyards and naval ports 
knew that the Master of S. S. was a 
Navy officer, and that special guns and 
gadgets were being fitted, and that no one 
except on duty was allowed on board, nat- 
urally gave ground for their being referred 
to as “ Mystery Ships,” and I think that for 
quite a long while few people knew what 
duty these vessels were really employed 
on, although of course some must have 
suspected. 

Toward the latter part of 1916, the Ad- 
miralty gave them all “Q” numbers, and 
they became Q ships. This at once ap- 
peared to reduce a large amount of the 
secrecy of them, because, whereas a 
“Special Service Vessel” or a “ Mystery 
Ship” are terms that have been applied 
to all kinds of craft, from battle cruisers 
downwards, the term “Q” was applied 
only to “Decoy Ships,” and in conse- 
quence nearly every one knew that 
H. M. S. Q-1 was a decoy ship, just the 
same as they knew H-r was a submarine. 
During the war “ Mystery Ship” was ap- 
plied to the “Glorious” class of ship, the 
dummy battleships, monitors; in fact, 
everything new of which no details had 
been published, but the existence of which 
was roughly known, became a “ Mystery 
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Ship” and might therefore be anything. 
It was the title I liked best and is the one 
that is used in some history books referring 
to similar craft in bygone days. The “Q” 
title didn’t last very long; in fact, I had 
to use a Q number only for a few months, 
when names were reverted to; but the mis- 
chief had already been done and “Q” 
ships became a well-known title. 

It must not be imagined that the Mys- 
tery Ships were any invention of the war, 
as attempts to decoy the enemy are as old 
as can be. The hoisting of false colors is a 
long-standing practice, and it is only nat- 
ural that enterprising officers would go a 
bit farther and disguise their ships and 
think of additional ruses. An illustration 
of this was the famous German cruiser 
Emden, with its false funnel and friendly 
ensign when it made its attack at Penang. 
Only a few years before the war, Lord 
Charles Beresford when in command of 
the Channel Fleet deluded his own squad- 
ron at night by arranging the lights of his 
battleship to make her look like a merchant 
ship. 

It may be of interest to refer to some 
more historical cases of the use of Mystery 

hips—the chief difference being that in 

e cases I shall refer to, the ships were 
built as men-of-war, and their captains 
rigged them and acted so as to appear to 
be merchant ships and be good bait for the 
corsairs. In the last war the Mystery Ships 
were either already merchant ships, and 
fitted internally as men-of-war, or they 
were specially built to look like merchant 
ships. 

In 1672, a case is recorded of a Captain 
Knevet in command of the Argier disguis- 
ing his ship ‘‘ by housing his guns, showing 
no colors, striking even his flagstaff, and 
working his ship with much apparent 
awkwardness,” thus deceiving a Dutch 
privateer off Aldeburgh. In 1799, we read 
of a Boulogne corsair coming up with what 
she thought was a powerful merchant 
ship; her appearance, the cut of her sails, 
and the way they were set all led to this 
belief. But, as the corsair was running 
alongside, the batteries were unmasked, 
and she found herself alongside a disguised 
cruiser with twenty-four guns. In another 
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case, in 1803, a French corsair was operat- 
ing in the North Sea and came across an 
English ship, which aroused the French- 
man’s suspicion by her shape and the ap- 
pearance of her canvas. The Frenchman 
acted cautiously and discovered that she 
was a brig trying to imitate a merchant 
ship and decoy him closer, so he at once 
made sail to escape. 

In the life of Admiral Mahan there is a 
letter he wrote as a Midshipman in 1861, 
suggesting that a decoy ship be used to 
deal with the sea rover Sumter. In order to 
reduce suspicion, he suggested that a sail- 
ing vessel be used for the purpose. 

It is quite obvious, then, that the idea 
of trying to decoy an awkward enemy was 
no idea new to the World War; but whereas 
most of the previous examples appear to 
have been action taken on the initiative 
of the officers commanding “on their 
own,” during the World War the Mystery 
Ship became part of the Admiralty policy, 
though it is quite clear that the freer the 
hand given to an officer commanding such 
a ship, in selecting her, in fitting her out, 
and in his methods of fighting, so much was 
it the better. No-hard-and fast rules can be 
laid down, or textbooks produced, as to 
the methods of fighting or the “bluff” to 
be used. It must be entirely in the hands of 
the captain of such a ship. Secrecy was a 
matter of the most vital importance, and 
here again a captain of a ship might think 
of some new form of decoying his enemy, 
but it was not always wise to let any one 
outside of the ship know anything about 
it. A captain, to carry out his intentions, 
might want a special class of ship or some 
special gadgets, and so it would appear the 
soundest scheme to select the officer 
considered suitable for the job and then 
let him find and fit his own ship with as 
much carte blanche as possible. 

The German submarines’ attack on our 
commerce included everything from liner 
down to the innocent fishing vessel: noth- 
ing was spared. And some of every class of 
vessel were fitted as Mystery Ships in 
consequence: liners, tramp steamers, semi- 
passenger steamers, coastal steam colliers, 
steam trawlers, schooners, barkentines, 
ketches, smacks, luggers, and convoy 
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sloops. The liner type of Mystery Ship 
had only a short life, as liners were ex- 
travagant and could not easily be spared 
for the service. 

It was rumored that the captain of one 
of the liner decoy ships asked for a party 
of extra men, as he pointed out that it was 
necessary for part of his disguise to have 
some “ladies” as passengers. The reply 
he got was approval, provided the men 
were disguised as females only down to 
their waists. Whether the yarn is exactly 
true or not the idea is quite sound, as 
whatever you pretended to be had to be 
done thoroughly or not at all. In the same 
way a fishing smack should have a cargo 
of fish, alive or dead, on deck to make her 
smelly and attract the sea gulls, as one 
invariably sees the sea gulls hovering round 
the fishing craft returning to harbor. 

These Mystery Ships had a great ad- 
vantage over the many other anti-subma- 
rine vessels in that they could, except for 
the smaller type and fishing smacks, oper- 
ate anywhere; and 
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voys in England and France. A dis- 
advantage they suffered was that they 
did not carry sufficient coal or oil to 
enable them to stay at sea very long, 
but they had the great asset of speed, 
which enabled them rapidly to close the 
enemy and drop depth charges. 

The sailing decoy ships, such as the 
famous ship Prize, a schooner of 227 tons 
commanded by Lieutenant Sanders, 
R. N. R., were a very attractive type, as 
somehow or other a sailing vessel always 
looks such an innocent thing, dependent 
on the elements of nature to take her from 
place to place, sometimes making a fair 
speed and sometimes becalmed. The Prize 
was fitted with an auxiliary engine, which 
enabled her to get to the place she wanted 
to under cover of darkness without too 
much delay. But her very size and pro- 
pelling power naturally limited her radius 
of action. All types of Mystery Ships were 
necessary and useful, but I think the most 
useful type of the lot were the good old 

tramp steamers, which 





these, together with our 
own submarines, were 
the chief offensive 
methods outside of 
coastal waters. It is 
true that the destroyers 
did take offensive mea- 
sures outside of coastal 
waters, but unfortu- 
nately there were not 
enough of them. They 
were such a useful class 
of vessel that every- 
body wanted them, 
from the Grand Fleet 
downwards, and there 
were never enough to 
go round. In conse- 
quence, they were 
generally tied down to 
escorting a particular 
ship or convoy. And I 
should think they were 














could go anywhere, be 
seen anywhere, and had 
a seagoing capacity of 
anything up to twenty- 
four days. They are the 
most common type of 
ship met with at sea, 
and, carrying as they 
do from 5,000 to 10,000 
tons of cargo, they were 
just what the subma- 
rines most wanted. 
Every other type of 
craft, except the tramp 
Mystery Ship, had 
limitations to their 
sphere of activity. The 
liner would be out of 
place on certain routes, 
the smaller craft were 
naturally confined to 
certain areas by virtue 
of their stowage of fuel. 








the hardest-worked 
ships in the war, for on 
them depended to a 
large extent the safe 
arrival of the great con- 


DISGUISED AS WOMEN 


As war vessels never carried women, a few 
of the crew wearing female attire down to 
the waist stood at the rails of liner decoy 
ships to deceive spying U-boats. 


Even our own subma- 
rines were hampered to 
the extent that arrange- 
ments had to be made 
for their safety. 


MY MYSTERY SHIPS 


In the early days of the submarine war- 
fare Mystery Ships were used rather spar- 
ingly, and it was not till 1916-17 that they 
appeared in any large numbers, and by 
that time some of their usefulness had 
already gone. It is fairly obvious that if 
you are going to try deception on any one, 
the greatest secrecy is necessary, and once 
you have been “bowled out,” the other 
party is forever suspicious. And so with 
the Mystery Ships (and I believe also, the 
tanks), they were used in small numbers 
at first; but owing to unsuccessful actions, 
the fact that we had Mystery Ships 
became known, and when they were 
produced in large numbers the best op- 
portunities had passed, and success for the 
Mystery Ship became extremely difficult. 

The first two Mystery Ships to be fitted 
out were the British ship Victoria and the 
French ship The Marguerite—both at 
about the same time, November, 1914. 
One of the great difficulties of Mystery 
Ships was to keep their existence secret, 
especially during the fitting-out period. 
This was perhaps not so difficult for the 
ships fitted out at Scapa by Fleet labor, 
as there was not a great deal of mixing 
with other ships, but when it came to fit- 
ting out in a dockyard port in the South, 
it became a far more difficult matter, as I 
shall relate later, it being obvious that a 
large number of people must be “in the 
know.” 

A variation of what might be called the 
plain Mystery Ship was a combination of a 
Mystery Ship and a submarine; the two 
working together, with either the sub- 
marine actually in tow submerged and 
connected by telephone to the surface 
ship, or acting in company by a pre- 
arranged system of signals. The idea in 
this case was for the surface ship to attract 
the enemy submarine and then, on com- 
municating with our own submarine, the 
latter would go off and torpedo the enemy. 
This method secured the very first success 
of “decoy” on June 23, 1915, when the 
disguised trawler Taranaki, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Commander H. D. 
Edwards, was towing submarine C-24, 
under command of Lieutenant F. H. 
Taylor. They were cruising off Aberdeen 
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when a submarine, U-4o, was sighted. 
Difficulty was experienced in slipping the 
tow and eventually C-24 had to make his 
attack, handicapped by having the tow 
rope hanging from his bows and the tele- 
phone cable fouling his propellers, but he 
succeeded in torpedoing the enemy. This 
success was followed soon after by another 
on July 20, 1915, when the trawler 
Princess Marie Jose, under command of 
Lieutenant Cantlie, R. N., was towing 
submarine C-27, under command of Lieu- 
tenant L. C. Dobson, R. N. They met a 
submarine, and while the Marie Jose was 
engaging in action, C-27 slipped the tow 
and torpedoed the enemy submarine, 
U-23. 

The first success scored by a Mystery 
Ship on her own was on July 24, 1915, by 
the Prince Charles, a small coastal 
steamer of some 400 tons, commanded by 
Lieutenant Mark Wardlaw; she sank her 
submarine off Roma Island. This was fol- 
lowed by two successful actions of the 
Baralong in August and September, 1915. 

At the time I started on this service in 
Loderer there were only two of us working 
in the Atlantic and approaches to the 
Channel, the other one being Zylpha, 
commanded by the late Lieutenant- 
Commander Macleod. Two smaller ships 
joined a little later: the Vala, Lieutenant- 
Commander Mellin, and Penshurst, Com- 
mander Grenfell. This latter, a tramp 
steamer with the funnel aft, was one of the 
best Mystery Ships of the lot and was 
unfortunately lost in a gallant action when 
Lieutenant Naylor was in command. All 
four of us were tramps, the Loderer and 
Zylpha being ships of about 3,000 tons, 
and the Vala and Penshursi about 1,000 
tons. The only survivor of this quartette 
was the Loderer, but they all played their 
part in helping to cope with the great 
menace. 

In the following narrative I am going 
to give my own experience of this form of 
warfare, and although I have been able to 
quote here previous successes, yet I, at the 
time, knew nothing about them and had 
only heard the vaguest yarns of Mystery 
Ships being in existence. 

Before attempting to describe the 
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methods employed to bring about the 
destruction of the enemy submarine by 
Mystery Ships, it might be well to explain 
briefly the former’s capabilities, limita- 
tions, and their various methods of attack 
on merchant craft. Many types of sub- 
marines were used, differing greatly in 
size, radius of action, and other details. 
They were classed as U. boats, U. B., or 
U. C., and carried numbers. They all 
carried torpedoes, and they nearly all 
carried a 4.1” gun. The U. boats were the 
largest ones; they could go nearly any- 
where, in fact were submarine cruisers and 
eventually carried two 5.9” guns in addi- 
tion to torpedoes. It was this class of boat 
that visited New York. The U. B. boats 
were a smaller type, which operated chiefly 
in the North Sea, and the U. C. boats were 
those that carried mines, which were laid 
around our coasts, but they also used to 
go quite far afield to use their torpedoes. 

The submarine has the great power of 
invisibility, which can enable her to make 
an unseen attack or to make a rapid dis- 
appearance if discovered; but in her réle 
of an unseen attacker she could attack a 
ship only with torpedoes, her sight being 
given her by the periscope, which would 
be above the water for such length of time 
as was required for making her attack. 
The periscope enabled the submarine to see 
distinctly all that was going on around her 
by revolving the periscope, but the officer 
looking through it would be able to look 
in only one direction at a time. This is 
important to remember: a Mystery Ship, 
not knowing in which direction he was 
actually looking, always had to assume he 
was looking in all directions. If the peri- 
scope was sighted, which would be likely 
only under ideal weather conditions, and a 
shot fired at it, the chances of its being 
hit were practically nil, as it looked like 
only a small spar sticking a foot or two 
out of the water, and even if a lucky shot 
got it, it made no difference to the sub- 
marine, as a second periscope was avail- 
able. 

Another form of attack was by gunfire, 
but this necessitated the submarine’s 
having to come to the surface and expose 
her conning tower and upper deck casing, 


but not necessarily her pressure hull—her 
most vulnerable part. The target would 
still be very small and difficult to hit. 
On first coming to the surface a subma- 
rine’s conning tower would be closed, and 
probably the pressure hull would be just 
under water. The only target worth hitting 
would be the conning tower, and, unless 
hit by the first round or so, the submarine 
would be able to dive in seconds and get 
away. Even if the conning tower were 
hit by the first shot, it did not necessarily 
destroy the submarine, as a watertight 
door at the bottom of the conning tower 
could be closed and the submarine remain 
watertight. 

Before the submarine could open fire 
with her gun, it of course had to bemanned, 
and this meant that the lid of the conning 
tower had to be opened to enable the crew 
to get along the deck to the gun, and for the 
purpose the submarine would have to 
come right on the surface. Now this con- 
dition laid it more open to destruction, the 
target was a better one, a hit on the con- 
ning tower might prevent the lid being 
closed and the submarine’s submerging, 
and the confusion likely to be caused by 
the gun’s crew rushing back and getting 
inside again would give the attacked ship 
a longer time to fire. Even under these 
conditions, the hits would have to be 
obtained within a minute or so, and a case 
occurred during the war where the conning 
tower had been hit, the captain and others 
taken prisoners, yet the submarine man- 
aged to get back home—presumably the 
lower door was closed and the men on deck 
sacrificed. This case will give some idea of 
the difficulty of actually destroying a sub- 
marine by gunfire. 

A third method of attack that a sub- 
marine could make on a merchant ship 
was to come to the surface, order the ship 
to stop and then, after ordering the crew 
to their boats, place bombs set with time 
fuses on board or open the inlets to the sea. 
This, of course, could be done only if the 
ship was unarmed. 

A submarine might have to wait quite 
a long time before a ship was sighted that 
was on a suitable course and going at a 
suitable speed to enable it to get in a tor- 
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pedo attack. There were other objections 
to torpedo attacks. The number of tor- 
pedoes carried was very limited, so, if a 
submarine commander depended entirely 
on his torpedoes, he would have had a long 
trip from his home ports to the Atlantic 
and back, with perhaps very little to show 
for it, as by no means all the torpedoes 
that were fired made hits. Another con- 
sideration for the submarine commander 
would be that, especially as the cost of 
torpedoes runs into four figures, he would 
have to give an account of his raid on his 
return home, and if he had torpedoed a 
ship that had sunk at once, he would have 
no proof. 

The best proof to take home would be 
the ship’s papers, and these could be 
obtained only by coming to the surface 
and taking them from the Master, who 
would be in the boats; or better still, 
unless the submarine was overcrowded, 
the Master himself could be taken. It will 
be brought out clearly later on how I 
made use of this weakness of human 
nature always to want proof. In the event 
of a commander coming to the surface 
for this purpose, his ship would probably 
be in full surface trim, with her ballast 
tanks empty of water and, therefore, in 
her most vulnerable condition, one hit on 
the pressure hull being all that was re- 
quired for her destruction. 

The submarine attack by gunfire had 
the advantages that she would be on the 
surface and, therefore, in favorable 
weather would be able to go at as good a 
speed as the average surface merchant 
ship, and could overtake the slow tramp 
and sailing vessel. If the ship was unarmed 
there was nothing to fear, and the crew 
would be soon reduced to abandoning ship; 
if the ship had a defensive gun, it would 
then be necessary to keep out of range, and 
as the defensive guns increased in size, so 
the submarine guns increased and the large 
submarines that came out at the end of the 
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war with their two 5.9” guns were a very 
serious problem. Had they come out earlier, 
defensively armed ships and Mystery 
Ships would have required 6” guns. By 
the time they did come out the Mystery 
Ship was nearly dead. 

The last method of attack referred to— 
that of putting bombs on board or opening 
the valves—was, of course, the cheapest 
in every way and was frequently used at 
one time. The submarine ordered the 
ship to send her papers over first, but as 
already mentioned the submarine had to be 
sure the ship was unarmed, and this soon 
became obsolete except perhaps for neutral 
ships. It will be realized from the foregoing 
that when the secret of the Mystery Ships 
became known, the submarine had to 
think twice before coming up to ask for 
papers or to fire her guns, and the Mystery 
Ship’s attempt to decoy him also became 
more difficult. 

The methods employed by the ordinary 
merchant ship when steaming alone, which 
were, of course, used as necessary by the © 
Mystery Ships, were in the first place to 
attempt to ram, but this was done only 
if the submarine was definitely making 
an attack on the ship, and such opportuni- 
ties were very rare. If the ship was un- 
armed the only thing to do was to attempt 
to escape by steaming away, if possible 
head to sea, so that if the submarine fol- 
lowed he would have difficulty in firing. 
Even if armed, attempt at escape would be 
the best way to safety, as the submarine 
invariably had a better range than the 
steamer had, and most certainly a better 
target. Ships were also fitted with smoke 
floats and smoke apparatus, which in 
favorable winds facilitated their escape. 
But when the convoy system, which 
meant that ships sailed in groups under 
man-of-war escort, commenced, other 
methods of protection and safety were 
more readily available and the day of the 
Mystery Ship was nearly at an end. 
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Shall We Revise the War Debts? 


Reconsideration, but Not Cancellation, Is Urged by 


RICHARD OLNEY 


As a member of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, Mr. Olney was in 
close touch with the problems and negotiations of that body and, therefore, speaks 


as an authority. 


PRACTICALLY ALL of the foreign 
nations that borrowed money from the 
United States during and after the World 
War have ratified agreements with the 
United States with the exception of France, 
Austria, Russia, and Armenia. Armenia is 
out of the picture, having ceased to exist 
as a nation. Russia has been flirting with 
the United States for the past few years, 
attempting to induce us to recognize her, 
and, although she disclaims all responsi- 
bility for the loans advanced to. Russia as 
a monarchy (amounting to date to nearly 
$300,000,000), I believe she would ratify 
an agreement to pay this loan on the Brit- 
ish basis if our republic would recognize 
the Soviet Government. France is still 
debating the Mellon-Berenger agreement, 
with a strong tendency through her spokes- 
men to shun responsibility entirely or to 
postpone indefinitely ratification of the 
agreement. In the case of Austria, a 
moritorium has been granted for twenty 
years, and she is one of the poorest nations 
in Europe and perhaps the smallest in 
territory. 

The direct audited losses in the late war 
were about $200,000,000,000, exceeding 
the total wealth even of the United States 
before the World War. The United States 
expended about $35,000,000,000 in the 
prosecution of the war and incurred a 
debt that at one time amounted to about 
$25,500,000,000. If France ratifies the 
Mellon-Berenger agreement, and if Ger- 
many’s “promise to pay reparations” holds 
good in future years, the United States will 
have collected from various debtor nations 
by 1985 about $21,000,000,000. However, 
the little word “if” is big at times, and in 


this instance of collecting foreign loans 
it is a mighty big word. If Uncle Sam were 
a “Shylock,” as he is often depicted in 
the foreign press, we should have collected 
at a fair rate of interest by 1985, about 
$45,000,000,000. Therefore, briefly calcu- 
lating, if France ratifies, the United States 
in its agreements with other nations has 
canceled considerably more than 50 per 
cent. of its foreign debts, a large portion 
of which were contracted after the signing 
of the armistice in the form of loans to 
many countries to revive financial credit 
and to rehabilitate and restore devastated 
regions. 

I feel assured that I am not violating 
confidence in quoting from letters received 
recently from Secretary Mellon and Under- 
secretary Mills, for this information is 
available to the public at the Treasury 
Department. I quote from Mr. Mellon’s 
letter: 

“As to German reparations, you will re- 
call that the Allies have tentatively fixed 
the amount that Germany is to pay at 
132,000,000,000 gold marks, which, con- 
verted at the par of exchange, would amount 
to something more than $31,000,000,000. 
There has been some talk of revising this 
amount, but nothing definite has as yet 
been done. The Dawes Plan did not, as I 
understand it, set any definite time for the 
payment of the German reparations. It 
provided a maximum annual payment to 
be made by Germany, starting in the 
first year at 1,000,000,000 gold marks and 
increasing to the standard, or fifth year, to 
2,500,000,000 gold marks.” 

I quote briefly from the letter of 
Undersecretary Ogden L. Mills, dated 
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April 2, 1928, in reply to certain questions 
propounded to the Treasury Department: 

“The total gross debt of the United 
States as at the close of business on Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, amounted to $25,833,844,- 
221.66 and on December 31, 1927, amount- 
ed to $18,036,056,435.16.” 

Thus, the national debt, by wise adminis- 
trative and economical ability, has been re- 
duced at the rate of nearly $1,000,000,000, 
a year since January, 1920, and, maintain- 
ing this proportion, the United States 
should be entirely free from debt before 
1950, providing we have no war or other 
complications.* It is my purpose in this 
article to discuss principally the war debts 
of Italy, France, and Great Britain, and 
agreements entered into or discussed be- 
tween those nations and our country. 

In the agreements made between the 
United States and Italy, France, Great 
Britain, and Belgium, the following cancel- 
lations for those countries on a percentage 
basis were granted: Italy, 75.4 per cent., 
France, 52.8 per cent.; Great Britain, 
19.7 per cent.; Belgium, 53.5 per cent. 
No matter what the personal opinions or 
sympathies might have been in approach- 
ing a conference with an unfortunate 
debtor nation, a commissioner was often- 
times compelled to subserve his own ideas 
in an attempt to frame an agreement 
acceptable to both parties and—what was 
most important of all—an agreement that 
was satisfactory to our legislative branch 
of government. In other words, if an agree- 
ment drawn up by our commission could 
not pass both branches of Congress, it 
would be rejected. Even in the case 
of Great Britain—upon which nation 
a rather too strict agreement was im- 
posed—there was considerable opposition 
in both branches of Congress to the 
ratification of the agreement. As each 
member of the United States World War 


*I have been following up the gradual 
reduction of the national debt and, from 
present statistics, it seems apparent that 
the national debt on September ist, was 
about $17,500,000,000—a reduction of about 
$1,000,000,000 from the figures of June 30, 
1927, when the national debt was $18,511,- 
906,931.85. 
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Foreign Debt Commission approached 
conferences with a debtor nation, there 
was always in his mind the thought that 
we should deal with that debtor nation 
according to its “capacity to pay,” and 
this opinion prevailed rather generally 
throughout all our debt deliberations. 
Italy, in its 75.4 per cent. debt cancel- 
lation, “got off easily,” it is said. The 
Italian Debt Commission came before us 
with the best prepared case of all foreign 
nations. It placed all its cards on the table, 
proving conclusively that it was one of the 
most impoverished nations of Europe and 
that its natural resources were very limited, 
with practically no coal, iron, or wood, a 
thin, rather sterile soil, and only one real 
great asset—great hydraulic power possi- 
bilities. To-day, these are being very suc- 
cessfully utilized and developed. As an 
instance of scarcity of millionaires in 
Italy, during our conferences with the 
Italian Commission about three years ago, 
we ascertained from accurate statistics 
that there were only twenty persons in all 
Italy whose yearly income exceeded $60,000, 
and these incomes ranged from $60,000 to 
$100,000. (The incomes of the royal 
family were not considered.) On account 
of this lenient agreement with Italy, I 
believe that in Italy to-day we have one of 
our staunchest friends and admirers. 
Now, let us review the case of France. 
France, hesitating to ratify the agreement 
made by her Ambassador and approved 
by her Cabinet, received $1,970,000,000 
before the armistice of November 11, 1918. 
A good portion of this sum was not ex- 
pended for munitions or for the prose- 
cution of the war. After the armistice, we 
loaned France $1,370,000,000. The pro- 
portion between the two is about three 
to two. If interest were to be com- 
puted on the post-armistice advance of 
$1,370,000,000 at 5 per cent.—which is a 
low rate in Europe to-day—the present 
worth would almost exactly equal the 
amount that it is proposed France should 
pay. Included in this post-armistice ad- 
vance was the so-called “supply-bill,” 
amounting to $407,000,000, on which 
France is now paying us interest at 5 per 
cent. Within a year from the close of hos- 
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tilities, we sold to the French Government 
all of our available supplies in France, from 
“canned peas to Cadillac cars.” The bill 
amounted to more than $400,000,000. 
Those commodities cost the American 
Government many hundreds of millions of 
dollars more, and France must therefore 
have profited considerably from this trans- 
action. For instance, the Cadillacs were 
purchased so cheaply that France exported 
a large consignment to this country to be 
resold at a profit in the United States. To 
sum up briefly, the United States, in the 
Mellon-Berenger agreement, proposes 
cancellation of 52.8 per cent. of the French 
debt, cancels virtually all of the pre- 
armistice debt, and asks France to pay 
only its post-armistice debt, reckoned at a 
fair rate of interest. The American tourist 
trade to European countries in past years, 
statistics show us, has been worth more to 
France than to any other foreign nation. 
For instance, about $761,000,000 was ex- 
pended among foreign nations in 1927 by 
American travelers, of which vast amount 
Great Britain received about $100,000,000; 
Italy, | $100,000,000; + France, about 
$250,000,000; while Germany, Spain, other 
European nations, and Canada benefited 
to the extent of $300,000,000, Canada’s 
share alone being $200,000,000. 

While I entertain a sincere respect for 
various groups of college professors (prin- 
cipally from Princeton and Columbia 
Universities, who last year advocated 
French debt cancellation); for A. Piatt 
Andrew and Frederick W. Peabody, both 
of Massachusetts; and for other forceful 
pleaders for France throughout the nation, 
I believe that their arguments are not too 
well founded on fact and are best and most 
convincingly answered in an open letter 
written two years ago by Secretary Mellon 
and addressed to Dr. John Grier Hibben, 
President of Princeton University. In my 
humble way, I hope I have convinced 
even the “doubting Thomases” that 
France should at least recognize the exist- 
ence of the post-armistice debt and that 
she should prepare soon to meet the 
obligation in some form. 

There is an association called the Amer- 
ican Association Favoring Reconsideration 
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of the War Debts, and in its membership 
aré the names of many college presi- 
dents, as well as prominent men profession- 
ally, politically, and industrially. Some of 
its members favor entire cancellation of the 
foreign debts, while the majority favor 
reconsideration. The whole cancellation © 
of war debts is not feasible, nor would it 
be wise or healthy to do so when the 
future is considered. At the conclusion of 
a great war, or any war, public opinion 
judges the aggressor, and, if the conclu- 
sion is accurate, the defendant should 
suffer the consequences. Wars will go on 
forever if no penalty is attached to the 
guilty party. War debts could well be 
reconsidered on the grounds that America 
did not begin to pour large bodies of 
troops into France until a year following 
President Wilson’s message declaring a 
state of war existent between Germany 
and the United States. In other words, 
our Allies were fighting our battles for a 
full year before we were enabled to throw 
our full strength into the gigantic struggle. 
Another strong argument for debt re- 
consideration is that the United States 
prospered enormously at the expense of 
the Allies for years before entering the 
conflict, since nearly all the munitions of 
war, food supplies, etc., were purchased 
in this country from the outset of the war, 
to keep the Allies alive and going. How- 
ever, Our government expended consider- 
able sums of money in Europe, principally 
in France, and statistics tell us that about 
$2,000,000,000 were expended in France 
for the successful prosecution of the war. 

Therefore, I believe it would be perti- 
nent and an act of real justice to review all 
those agreements that were entered into 
between this country and those foreign 
nations that settled on the so-called Brit- 
ish basis. 

I was not a member of the World War 
Debt Commission in 1923, when the agree- 
ment was made with Great Britain and 
later ratified by both governments in 1923. 
If I had been, I should doubtless have 
been in accord with the other members of 
the commission in their final opinions. 
Now that the life of the commission has 
expired by statute—now that I am “out 
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of school,” so to speak—I feel that I 
can freely talk of the British settlement. 
Great Britain was the first nation to 
negotiate a settlement of its war debts 
with the United States. She borrowed 
_ about $4,000,000,000 during the war, and 
about $500,000,000 after the war. When 
the basis of settlement was reached, she 
owed the United States $4,715,300,000, 
as of December 15, 1922. Both nations, in 
1923, ratified an agreement that canceled 
19.7 per cent. of the British debt, the 
debtor nation to pay interest at 3 per 
cent. per annum for ten years (until 1933) 
and 33 per cent. thereafter, the whole debt 
to run for sixty-two years. Great Britain, 
indicative of the good sportsman, has 
adhered strictly to her installment and 
interest payments, and, during 1927, paid 
into the Treasury of the United States 
$161,000,000 on account of her debt, 
or at the rate of about $500,000 
per day. 

In the case of Great Britain and various 
smaller nations that made and rati- 
fied similar agreements, this rich and 
prosperous nation could afford in the near 
future to suggest 
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would make for friendly foreign relations; 
a better commercial attitude would ensue; 
and, on the whole, the results would be 
most salutary, beneficial, and fruitful. 
If such action is not taken in the not far- 
distant future, I am fearful that German 
reparations may fall down and that these 
foreign debts will be a constant and 
threatening menace to plague us in gener- 
ations to come. 

It is certainly apparent to us all that 
the loans to our Allies for the prosecution 
of the World War came from citizens of 
all classes in the United States, who 
liberally subscribed to bonds issued by 
our government. It must be borne in mind 
that these bonds must be redeemed in 
future years, and if we reconsider all 
foreign debts, especially those settled 
upon the British basis, and a reduction is 
agreed upon and ratified, our people must 
pay the price in additional taxation. My 
own personal views on the question are 
that as a great, rich, and prosperous 
republic we can well afford to assume and 
carry this extra burden and responsibility. 

The British Government, sorely har- 
assed with costly 
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reconsideration of 
these debts settled > 
upon the British |€_ 
basis, with a view 
to offering more 
lenient and_ pili- 
able terms. If I 
could exercise my 
own personal de- 
sires in the matter, 
I should cancel 
about 30 per cent. 
more of such debts. 
I should even go so 
far as to take into 
consideration only 
those loans that 
were contracted 
after the armistice 
was signed. Such 











strikes since the 
war, depressed 
and handicapped 
in the execution 
of the vicious 
‘*Dole System,” 
has never, up to 
date, failed to 
meet her debt 
settlements as 
they have become 
due to our govern- 
ment. Although 
this war debt rep- 
resents less than 
5 per cent. of her 
total budget, the 
principle of further 
leniency would 
have a wonderful 
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NOTHING LIKE A HIGH HAT TO INVITE 
SNOWBALLS 

The real cause for European antipathy toward 


America as seen by J. N. Darling in The New 
York Herald Tribune. 


a generous, and 
even just, volun- 
tary gesture on 
the part of the 
United States 


moral effect the 
world over and 
would redound to 
the benefit of 
America. 





What’s the Matter with Mexico? 


An Analysts of the Causes of Instability in Her Government 


HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


While Mr. Norton was gathering material for this series he spent a day with 
the late Alvaro Obregon, who in part answered the question “What's the Matter 
with Mexico?” Although the President-elect was assassinated after this article 
was written, we have not altered the text, for Mr. Norton’s conclusions are 
unchanged by the death of Obregon. A final article will appear next month. 


IN VIEW of the comparative quiet that 
has prevailed in Mexico since the accession 
of General Obregén in 1920, we may, if 
we care to, think of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion as having ended in that year. We 
may, if we are adequately endowed with 
general benevolence, think of Mexico as 
having settled down to modern nation- 
hood. We may, if we like to dwell on 
pleasant fancies rather than on awkward 
realities, think of Mexican nationalism as 
developing in a manner that will infuse a 
new spirit into the Mexican people and 
shortly qualify them to take an honored 
place in the family of nations. 

We may do all this if we like; but in case 
we so indulge ourselves, we are liable 


sooner or later to find ourselves in the 
presence of most disconcerting events. 
Mexico’s population of 15,000,000 has 
hardly begun to develop that psychologi- 
cal unity that is the very essence of 
modern nationalism. With approximately 
10,000,000 Indians, little changed since 
the days of the Spanish conquest four 
hundred years ago and hardly more from 
the aboriginal ways of centuries before 
that, two thirds of the Mexican people 
must, from the political point of view, be 
classed as politically incompetent. To 
these must be added another 1,000,000 
white or near-white Spaniards, who, be- 
cause they are the heirs to the Mexican 
hatred for the Spaniard and because of 











A STREET EXECUTION BY CARRANZISTAS 
An incident altogether too frequent in Mexico between the years 1910 and 1920. 
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NOT CEASED IN MEXICO 


The unrest of the masses, which found vent in ten years of bloodshed, needs but the spark of fanatical 
leadership to inflame the nation again. 


their inevitable opposition to the present 
trend of events, are and will be allowed 
little or no share in the government of the 
country. 

The mestizos, or mixed-bloods, who 
comprise the remaining 4,000,000 of 
Mexico’s population, are, because of their 
double heritage, wholly lacking in national 
tradition or racial direction. They have 
not yet acquired psychological stability, 
either as a group or as individuals. The 
’ troubled history of Mexico during the last 
hundred years is the inevitable expression 
of the turbulent psychology of the Mexican 
people—and especially of the mestizos. 
For from the mestizo race have come the 
men who—if they have not led—have at 
least dominated Mexico during the century 
of its independence. 

Conditions in Mexico to-day are not 
essentially different from those that have 
obtained since Mexico declared its inde- 
pendence of Spain in the early part of the 
last century. The decade from 1910 to 
1920 was little more than a period of 
peculiarly intense expression of the more 


or less normal life of the country. Its so- 
called “revolutionary” activities, while in 
some sense entitled to that adjective, were 
for the most part due to the clashing of 
forces that still exist in the country. The 
Mexican Revolution is still going on. It 
may be quiet for the time being, but there 
is no assurance whatever that it will not 
become active again at any moment. For 
the American people, who must, whether 
they will or no, live next door to Mexico, 
the present whereabouts of the Mexican 
Revolution is a matter of some concern. 
To follow it through the tortuous years 
since the fall of Diaz in 1910, and to inter- 
pret it in the light of the intertwisted 
psychologies of the Mexican people, may 
lead us to an understanding of its present 
aspect. 

At the beginning of the year 1910, 
Mexico was at the heyday of its existence 
as an independent nation. Because of the 
somewhat exaggerated estimates of its re- 
sources, it was known as the “treasure- 
house of the world.” Peace and order had 
prevailed for years. The fame of stern old 
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Don Porfirio had 
reached the outer 
corners of the 
world. To the 
superficial ob- 
server, Mexico 
was fairly sure of 
itself and others 
could be equally 
sure of Mexico. 

Underneath the 
surface, however, 
the barriers of 
conservatism and 
privilege, long 
relied upon to 
hold back the 
pressure of econ- 
omic and political 
progress, were be- 
ginning to crack. 
The arable lands 
of the country 
had, almost in 
their entirety, 
come into the 
hands of less than 
a thousand land- 
owners or hacen- 
dados and into the possession of the 
Church. The vast mass of the people were 
thus left without land, and at the same 
time they possessed almost nothing in the 
way of civil rights. Under the Spanish 
Crown communal lands had been reserved 
to the Indian villages. 

Diaz had not only turned over practi- 
cally all of the national land in Mexico to 
private owners, but had decreed that the 
village communal lands must be divided 
up among the individuals of the villages. 
This was justified on the theory that he 
was attempting to build up in Mexico a 
class of small, landed proprietors. What- 
ever may be said for the idea, the practical 
result was that by 1910, more than go per 
cent. of these lands had been absorbed by 
the great haciendas. This meant that some 
ten million Mexicans had lost what means 
of support they ever possessed and had 
become economically dependent. 

Such conditions make excellent soil for 
revolution. But it happened that the ten 


DON PORFIRIO DIAZ 
Mexico’s “Iron Man” for thirty years. 
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million so de- 
prived of their 
lands and rights 
were the same ten 
million whom we 
have already 
mentioned as of 
Indian mentality. 
It was quite be- 
yond these peo- 
ple to devise any 
means to solve 
their problem. 
They were utterly 
without leaders 
or the power of or- 
ganization. Worse 
than this, they 
were without the 
mentality to see 
and _ understand 
the real nature of 
their situation. 
To them it was all 
a part of the 
wrong and op- 
pression that 
they had suffered 
for untold ages. 
They resented it. They grieved over it. 
They instinctively knew that the land was 
theirs. They wanted it. But even more, 
they wanted to throw off the oppression 
under which they lived. It was all dim and 
indistinct, but even in its blindness it be- 
came an explosive social force. The ma- 
terials of revolution were there, but the 
Indians with their primitive mentality 
were unable to convert them into the * 
machinery of political action. 

This task fell to other men and was due 
to other causes. The thirty-year despotism 
of Diaz had brought the machinery of 
government and the privilege of office into 
the hands of an aging and exclusive group. 
Many young men of wealth and education 
were excluded from political life by those 
whom they considered their inferiors. 
Diaz had become an institution, but there 
were those who demanded that, even 
though he continue in the Presidency, the 
lesser offices should be open to the political 
and administrative talent of the country. 
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Among these was Francisco I. Madero. 
When Diaz designated one of his own 
satellites as his candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1910, Madero published a book in 
which, although he did not demand the 
elimination of the dictator himself, he 
fiercely attacked the Diaz régime. The 
audacious author was at once arrested and 
placed in the penitentiary. But the Diaz 
oligarchy felt so secure in their position 
they they released him on bail—a fatal 
error. 

Within a month after his release, Ma- 
dero had gathered a sufficient following to 
start a revolution. Riots broke out in 
Mexico City and, before the Diaz régime 
was fully aware of what was going on, 
there were revolutionary outbreaks in a 
dozen different directions. Francisco Villa, 
a merry brigand, announced his adhesion 
to Madero, and captured the city of 
Juarez. This success gave Madero new 
courage and he demanded the resignation 
of Porfirio Diaz. 

Even at this late date, Diaz and his 
adherents might have saved themselves 
by the same ruthless methods they had so 
long found useful. But Madero, following 
the honored custom of polite revolu- 
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tionists, had issued a lengthy pronuncia- 
mento stating his ostensible aims. In this 
pronunciamento he had included, ap- 
parently without any real appreciation of 
its significance, but as one of many sug- 
gestions that might win adherents to his 
cause, the following paragraph: 


In abuse of the law on public lands numer- 
ous proprietors of small holdings, in their 
greater part Indians, have been dispossessed 
of their lands by rulings of the department 
of public development or by decisions of the 
tribunals of the Republic. As it is just to 
restore to their former owners the lands of 
which they were dispossessed in such an 
arbitrary manner such rulings and decisions 
are declared subject to revision, and those 
who have acquired them in such an immoral 
manner, or their heirs, will be required to 
restore them to their former owners, to 
whom they shall also pay an indemnity for 
the damages suffered. 


The cry of “Land and Liberty” at once 
broke forth. These words furnished the 
spark of ignition that exploded the blind 
forces so long pent up in Mexico. The 
explosion reduced the somewhat imposing 
Diaz régime to a heap of ruins. Not only 














THEY STARTED MEXICO ON A DECADE OF REVOLUTION 


Francisco I. Madero, seated third from the left, led the revolt against Diaz and succeeded to the Presi- 
dency in 1911. One of his aides, Francisco Villa, the notorious bandit, stands at the extreme left in the 


second row. 
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were the country districts in flames, but 
rioting and bloodshed were rife in Mexico 
City itself. Don Porfirio bowed before the 
storm, resigned, and sailed away, to pass 
the remainder of his days in France. The 
Mexican Revolution had begun. Madero 
entered Mexico City in triumph, was duly 
elected President, and took the oath of 
office on November 6, 1911. Hardly a year 
had passed since he took the field after his 
release from jail. Had he been the leader of 
a cohesive and organized national move- 
ment, had his efforts been in response to 
the call of the Mexican people for some 
definite and well-understood reform, his 
accession to office might have meant the 
beginning of a new and better era for 
Mexico. 

But such was not the case. Madero had 
successfully effected a revolution in high 
political office, but he immediately found 
himself faced with the same sort of prob- 
lems that had been too much for the Diaz 
régime. Zapata started a revolt in the 
south and Reyes in the north. Others in 
various parts of the Republic followed their 
example. Vasquez seized Juarez. Orosco 


occupied Chihuahua. Felix Diaz, a nephew 
of Don Porfirio, occupied Vera Cruz. 


The widespread disorder in Mexico 
prompted the United States to forbid the 
sale of arms to Mexican rebels and at the 
same time to move its army southward 
for the protection of the border. 

Madero struggled desperately to main- 
tain himself. Distrustful as he was of the 
army commanders—commanders who held 
their original commissions from Diaz— 
he had to place power in their hands to 
quell the universal revolt. He selected 
Victoriano Huerta, a colonel in the Diaz 
army, as his chief reliance, made him a 
General, and sent him forth to establish 
the Madero régime. Huerta was successful 
to some degree. With the assistance of 
other officers he won several critical bat- 
tles. Felix Diaz was captured and brought 
to Mexico City, where Reyes was already 
incarcerated. Their partisans rose in an 
attempt to liberate them. Reyes was killed, 
but Diaz escaped, placed himself at the 
head of his forces, and seized the arsenal. 
There followed the “Tragic Ten Days,” 
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in which several thousand Mexicans were 
killed in the fighting in Mexico City. Ma- 
dero made Huerta his commander-in-chief 
to dislodge the Diazistas. Instead, Huerta 
seized President Madero, forced him to 
resign, placed the Vice-President and the 
Cabinet under arrest, killed Madero’s 
brother Gustavo, and convened Congress 
to establish a new government. 

Then followed a typical Mexican comic- 
tragedy. The resignations of the President 
and Vice-President were accepted by Con- 
gress. Pedro Lascurain was chosen Presi- 
dent. He took the oath of office and named 
Huerta his Minister of the Interior. The 
appointment was promptly confirmed and 
Lascurain presented his resignation, which 
was accepted by Congress, only one man 
daring to record a negative vote. Lascurain 
had been President of the Republic for 
twenty-six minutes. But the acts of that 
brief period had been sufficient to give 
Victoriano Huerta a Jegal status as Acting 
President. Four days later Madero was 
shot and killed. The official report said 
that while he was being transferred from 
one prison to another a rescuing party 
had attacked his guards and that Madero, 
while attempting to escape, had been ac- 
cidentally shot by his rescuers. There is 
some reason to doubt this report. But 
Huerta was legally in office. This happened 
on February 23, 1913. 

Huerta, whose treachery and brutality 
were obvious to all, nevertheless received 
some support from those who had enjoyed 
special privileges under Don Porfirio. 
Officials, landowners, some in the ranks 
of the clergy, and many foreigners, keenly 
sensible of the threat to their own position 
involved in Madero’s success, turned to 
Huerta as the savior of their privileges 
even though they abhorred the character 
of the man and had little enough confi- 
dence in what he might do. 

It is typical of reactionary philosophy 
that it will not accommodate itself to 
change, but insists upon being utterly de- 
stroyed in an effort to oppose it. Thus the 
Mexican reaction invited the blows that 
were to follow. Within a month after 
Huerta’s bloody covn, Venustiano Carranza 
raised the banner of revolt. He called him- 
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self a “‘Constitutionalist”’ and secured the 
immediate adherence of the representatives 
of at least ten states. Among those who 
espoused his cause was Alvaro Obregon, 
perhaps the most able general in Mexico. 
Francisco Villa conducted independent 
operations, half military, half bandit in 
character. The armies of the three leaders 
fought and pillaged their way about the 
country, bringing spoliation and despair 
to millions of its people. 

Under these circumstances it was not to 
be wondered at that incidents occurred 
involving the United States. President 
Wilson had already signified his disap- 
proval of the methods by which Huerta 
obtained office. Early in February, 1914, 
Washington raised the embargo on arms 
for Mexican rebels. This angered Huerta, 
and, when troops under his command 
arrested some American marines at Tam- 
pico, he defied the demand of the American 
Government for reparation. This defiance 
cost him the city of Vera Cruz, after a 
battle in which many Americans and Mex- 
icans lost their lives. 
It also cost him a 
shipload of muni- 
tions, which the 
Americans _ refused 
permission to enter 
the Mexican port. 
The pressure on 
Huerta finally be- 
came too strong, and 
on July 15th, he de- 
parted for Europe. 
With him departed 
the high expecta- 
tions of the counter- 
revolutionaries, of- 
ficials, landowners, 
clergy, and foreign- 
ers alike. 

In the middle of 
the following month 
Geineral Obregén, 
who had now estab- 
lished himself as the 
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a few days later by the “First Chief” 
himself. Again the futile round be- 
gan. Carranza having picked the fruits of 
victory, Francisco Villa started a new 
campaign against him. Joining forces with 
the Indian leader, Zapata of Morelos, he 
moved on the capital. Carranza withdrew 
to Puebla. This time the reactionaries 
pinned their hopes to Villa. But he, too, was 
to disappoint them, and by the end of 
January, 1915, the Villistas abandoned 
Mexico City to the approaching forces of 
General Obregon. Within six weeks the 
tables were turned once more and Zapata 
drove Obreg6n out of the capital. Despite 
his possession of Mexico City, Zapata 
rendered no aid to Villa, and Obregén de- 
feated the Villistas in April and again in 
June. This gave the Carranza group the 
upper hand once more and their forces 
reéntered Mexico City in July. 

Meantime, the struggle for supremacy 
had become so destructive and was withal 
so meaningless that President Wilson in- 
timated that intervention must be reck- 
oned with unless 
some more peaceful 
order was arrived at. 
During June and 
July, the Niagara 
Falls Conference 
brought together 
representatives of 
the United States, 
Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Boliv- 
ia, Uruguay, and 
Guatemala to con- 
sider ways and 
means of straighten- 
ing out the Mexican 
tangle. None of the 
revolutionary lead- 
ers had shown them- 
selves over-friendly 
to the United States, 
and Carranza was 
perhaps the most 
intractable of them 








chief military sup- 


all. Nevertheless, in 


porter of Carranza, 
entered Mexico 
City, to be followed 


HE DEFIED THE UNITED STATES 
The usurper of Madero’s office, Victoriano Huerta, 
whose acts provoked retaliation by the United 
States and the occupation of Vera Cruz. 


October he was 
recognized by the 
United States 
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Government as the chief executive of 
the de facto government of Mexico. 

Carranza’s success in holding the capital 
and securing foreign recognition reduced 
Villa, Zapata, and the other perennial 
revolutionary leaders to the status of 
bandits. Villa accepted the réle with gusto. 
He took nineteen Americans from a train 
near Chihuahua and executed them. He 
followed this with his infamous raid on 
Columbus, New Mexico, a gesture that 
brought General Pershing’s punitive ex- 
pedition into Mexico and posted the rest 
of the American Army along the border. By 
the end of 1916, we had more than 100,000 
troops. guarding the frontier with no ap- 
preciable change in the political situation 
in Mexico. 

The year 1917 opened with a series of 
important events. The Pershing Expedi- 
tion was recalled. A new Mexican consti- 
tution was promulgated to take effect 
May ist. The “First Chief” became the 
duly elected constitutional President of 
Mexico on the same day. Ambassador 
Fletcher, representing the United States, 
arrived in Mexico City bearing President 
Wilson’s formal recognition of Carranza. 
The new President at once embarked upon 
a course of action that was to bring him 
into conflict with the United States. A 
few days before we entered the World 
War, he declared the absolute neutrality 
of Mexico, a neutrality that he ex- 
ercised in a way highly pleasing to the 
Germans. 

The expropriation of agricultural lands, 
already begun on a small scale in 1915, 
was now systematically prosecuted under 
the authority of the new constitution. 
This was followed by an attempt to take 
over the oil fields at Tampico, a course that 
not only affected the American property- 
owners, but also threatened to impair the 
American oil supply, now of vital im- 
portance in our military operations. Under 
the joint protest of Great Britain and the 
United States, Carranza recalled his 
decree. 

By 1919, the country was again in 
turmoil, with revolution going on in vari- 
ous states. Zapata, who had never desisted 
from his revolutionary activities, was 
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finally defeated and killed by General 
Pablo Gonzales, who in the course of his 
operations reduced the former prosperous 
state of Morelos to a waste of ruins. To- 
day, although nine years have passed, 
Morelos has not begun to recover. Other 
revolutionists were more successful than 
Zapata. Villa was again in the field and 
his followers proclaimed General Angeles 
as President. He appointed Villa his 
Secretary of War. 

Rioting broke out in Mexico City 
itself, and Carranza finally decided to 
move his capital to Vera Cruz. No sooner 
had he left, than General Obregén, for- 
merly his trusted lieutenant, entered 
Mexico City and named Adolfo de la 
Huerta Provisional President. Troops of 
the new government were sent after Car- 
ranza, who was captured and killed on 
May 23rd. Two days later Congress con- 
firmed De la Huerta as President and 
called a general election for September. 
General Obregén was elected without 
difficulty and assumed office September 1, 
1920. 

At last the turmoil of revolution had 
thrown up a man of sufficient ability, 
vision, and power to give peace to the 
country and to establish himself firmly in 
office. Villa was induced by a generous gift 
of land and a promise of protection, to 
discontinue his operations and to retire 
to private life, a status that he enjoyed 
more or less for about two years, at the 
end of which time he was shot and killed 
by former enemies. Sporadic outbreaks 
here and there were firmly suppressed, and 
September, 1921, saw the country fairly 
united in a widespread celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Mexican in- 
dependence. 

Since that time there has been little 
revolutionary activity of this purely per- 
sonal and political sort in Mexico. General 
Obregén, and since 1924, his successor, 
General Calles, have had too firm a hold 
upon the military power of the country 
to permit it. The chief source of disorder 
in their time has been the sporadic guerilla 
warfare carried on in the name of liberty 
and the Church. This has never become 
sufficiently cohesive either to make any 
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Mexico’s government is actually a military dictatorship, and personal ambition has been the primary 
motive of every President and Presidential candidate. 


real progress or to be effectively extin- 
guished. 

This somewhat detailed story of the 
progress of events since 1910 would per- 
haps be unjustifiable in a discussion of 
present political conditions except for the 
light it throws on the aims and methods 
of Mexican revolution. Despite a welter of 
proclamations, there is discernible in the 
struggle for office no real social purpose. 
Each of the men who has exercised real 


power from Madero to Obregon and 
practically every one of the outstanding 


but unsuccessful revolutionary leaders 
had served under, or at the side of, the 
men they afterward tried, with or without 
success, to overthrow. Of course there is 
always a plausible reason for this apparent 
treachery, but it does not require an expert 
political philosopher to furnish explana- 
tions adequate to such occasions. 

The simple truth that must be faced is 
that personal ambition has been the out- 
standing motive of every man who has 
come to power in Mexico since, as before, 
Diaz’s departure. A genuine desire to 
improve the conditions of the Mexican 
people may have had more or less signif- 
icance as a secondary motive. But these 
secondary motives were never allowed to 
influence the primary motive of personal 
ambition to the point of subordinating it 
to a course of codperation with companions 
in arms who professed the same aims and 
purposes. 

Under these circumstances it is not 
strange that there has been no popular 
support for any of the successful revolu- 


tionary leaders. The revolution has been 
from first to last a game of generals and 
armies. There has been occasional rioting 
among civilians, to be sure, but never a 
popular uprising such as characterized 
the French or Russian revolutions, never a 
widespread flocking to the standard of 
one man as in the Fascist Revolution in 
Italy. The large majority of the Mexican 
population is too sodden to comprehend 
a real revolution or to take any effective 
part in it. Those who do understand have 
been far too distrustful of the sincerity of 
the leaders to commit themselves beyond 
the demands of personal interest. 

Mexico’s_ revolution was made _ in 
trenches and not behind barricades. The 
success of General Obregén and his colla- 
borator, General Calles, in keeping a fair 
degree of order in the country and main- 
taining their administration for a period 
of eight years has not altered the essential 
quality of Mexican politics. These men 
remained in office primarily because they 
had the military power to maintain them- 
selves. The present government of Mexico 
is, if we wish to use the Mexican euphem- 
ism, a “personal government.” But in its 
essential qualities—its absolute control 
through the army of elections, legislature, 
and the courts—it is nothing other than a 
military dictatorship. 

There is one extraordinary thing about 
Mexico that confirms the purely personal 
character of the revolutionary activities 
of the past eighteen years. If this revolu- 
tion had been the expression of an intense 
mass desire on the part of the Mexican 
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people or any appreciable section of them, 
there would have been a parallel literary 
expression. The French Revolution, the 
Russian Revolution, the Fascist Revolu- 
tion all have had their prophets and their 
philosophers, who have filled volumes in 
the effort to explain the historical meaning 
and the social purpose of the revolutionary 
events. Poets, dramatists, novelists have 
followed in their train. Such writings have 
not only interpreted these revolutions to 
the world but, in turn, have played an 
important part in actually shaping the 
trend of development. 

Literature of this kind is almost wholly 
lacking in Mexico. There are some publica- 
tions from official sources, but of spontane- 
ous writing whose inspiration may be 
ascribed to the Mexican Revolution there 
is none. To my oft-repeated question to 
officials and others as to who there was 
outside of official circles who was inter- 
preting or philosophizing about the revolu- 
tion, the answer was always: “ Nobody!”’ 
Always, except once. One man gave me the 
significant answer: “There are only two 
people who do that—and they are both 
Americans!” 

It is misinterpretation by Americans 
that we are trying to avoid, and we cannot, 
therefore, accept such efforts as a substi- 
tute for a genuine Mexican interpretation 
of the course of their history. This—out- 
side of official quarters—is nonexistent. 
The only interpretation of the revolution 
that we have been vouchsafed by Mexicans 
is to be found in the public addresses of 
Obregén and Calles and some of their 
Ministers. These, of course, savor strongly 
of apology and self-justification. They are 
in no sense an example of inspired inter- 
pretation by the devotees of a “great 
cause.” 

The reason that such literature does not 
exist is that the “great cause’”’ does not 
exist. This fact was strikingly illustrated in 
a moment of frankness by General Obregén 
himself. Several of us were visiting with 
him one afternoon and one of the company 
asked what was the great central aim—the 
“big idea”—of the Mexican Revolution. 
Obregén laughed, and proceeded in his 
most genial way to explain: “It is like this. 
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You find two or three things in a house 
that need repairing. When you start to 
repair those, you find other things that 
are out of order, and then others. By the 
time you get through, you might as well 
pull the house down and build a new one!” 

I have heard many revolutionists—in 
China, in Russia, in Italy—answer a simi- 
lar question. Always the reply was an 
earnest and impressive statement of some 
great principle for which the revolution- 
aries were fighting. Obregén’s was not. He 
answered the question honestly—from his 
point of view. But if the outstanding leader 
of the Mexican Revolution looks upon it 
as a repair job that has run far beyond its 
original estimate—a repair job the main 
result of which has been to throw Diaz out 
of power and put Obregén in—why should 
it be considered incumbent upon others 
to look upon it as a great social upheaval 
that has given birth to a new Mexican 
nationalism? 

Obregén was honest as to the origin and 
fundamental idea of the revolution. He 
was also honest about the building of the 
new house. He and his coworker, General 
Calles, have certainly given the country an 
administration that has concerned itself 
much more deeply with the welfare of the 
common people than any government that 
Mexico has ever had. The maintenance 
of order and of the public services may be 
looked upon as desirable steps in the 
establishment of their own power. But 
they have gone far beyond this. They have 
made earnest efforts—so far as the exigen- 
cies of the political situation will allow—to 
improve the economic condition of the 
people. 

The Federal Government has opened 
more than seven hundred miles of highways 
at acost of $18,000,000 and has encouraged 
the road-building activities of the various 
states. More than 625,000 acres of land 
has been brought under irrigation, an 
addition of more than 50 per cent. of the 
entire amount under irrigation in 1910. A 
system of codperative societies—mis- 
named “Agricultural Banks’—has been 
created to assist the peon to acquire and 
develop his own land and to harvest and 
sell his crop. This is supplemented by the 
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Agricultural Bank in Mexico City, which 
devotes its funds to large-scale develop- 
ment work in districts not yet served by 
the codperative societies. 

Nor has the prime necessity of education 
been forgotten. In the estimation of the 
present Mexican rulers, the old schools 
maintained by the Church were mere in- 
struments of propaganda, where the chil- 
dren were taught the catechism and sub- 
servience. The Federal Government is 
spending this year nearly one tenth of 
its income on education—more than 
$13,000,000—while the budget for the 
several states is reported as nearly as 
much. More than 4,800 rural schools have 
been established where the Indians may 
secure the rudiments of knowledge. The 
government has erected—some criticize 
the extravagance—a number of new plants 
for agricultural schools, where selected 
pupils from the villages are taught scien- 
tific agriculture under the direction of 
graduates of American universities. The 
higher schools and the university, with its 
9,000 students and a faculty of nearly 
1,000, are receiving their share of support. 

All this is to the good. It has evoked— 
and rightly—the admiration of innumer- 
able visitors. All credit should be given to 
Mexico’s rulers for their work along these 
lines. But enthusiasm for these efforts 
should not blind us to the dangers and 
uncertainties that beset Mexico’s future. 
If the present régime were rooted in the 
dgsires of the Mexican people, if it could 
proceed along its present path, undis- 
turbed, for several generations, the out- 
look would be hopeful indeed. 

But the present régime has no such roots 
in Mexican life. Despotisms are by their 
very. nature unrooted. Benevolent des- 
potisms may last longer than oppressive 
ones, but the inherent qualities of despot- 
ism inevitably work toward their own 
destruction. The present government of 
Mexico—benevolent as it is in some of its 
aspects—shares the weakness of despot- 
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isms elsewhere. It was established by 
force; it maintains itself by force. If con- 
ditions arise that make it possible for 
aspiring rivals to overthrow it by force it 
will be overthrown. It will pass as its 
predecessors have passed. 

In short, the Mexican Revolution has 
effected no fundamental change in the 
practice of Mexican politics. It has not 
brought into control forces that spring 
from the life and thought of the Mexican 
people. It has thrown up men of conspicu- 
ous ability and strong character who have 
been able to maintain themselves in office 
and thus give pause to the whirl of revolu- 
tion. But they have not stopped it. All 
of the forces that have produced it in the 
past are still there, balanced and held in 
check for the moment, but ready to set 
things in motion again the instant the 
balance is disturbed. This disturbance 
may come from without or from within 
the dominating group. Some untoward 
incident may give life and leadership to 
the desultory Roman Catholic revolution 
in the southwest. Some more alert Gomez 
or Serrano may escape premature execu- 
tion and lead a part of the army into 
revolt. Or some inside intrigue, due to 
rival ambitions, may disrupt the outward 
harmony of the controlling group. It may 
be some antipathy or ambition that so 
far has not come to the surface. The 
possibilities are infinite in number. 

It is well for Americans to bear these 
possibilities in mind. In our dealings with 
our southern neighbor we can be of im- 
mense assistance if we do not let our en- 
thusiasms run away with our judgment. 
In our relations there is room for an in- 
finite amount of good will, but no room 
for fatuous credulity. We are dealing not 
with a new nation, but with a Mexico that 
is but little changed from that we have 
known for the last century. The Mexican 
Revolution is not yet in history. The 
Mexican Revolution is still in Mexico— 
and quite alive, for all its present quietude. 
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FRINGING THE beautiful Finger Lakes 
district in up-state New York lies Lake 
Keuka—a sparkling sapphire in an emer- 
ald setting of vineyards that ramble over 
rolling hills. At the southern point of the 
lake stands the village of Hammondsport 
where, as the twentieth century began, a 
youth of twenty-two hung his shingle over 
the entrance to a tiny bicycle shop and 
waited for the world to make a path to his 
door. 

“Glenn H. Curtiss” read the sign, which 
sun and rain have long since erased. But 
its passing has no significance; the name 
Glenn Curtiss is known wherever men 
fly. 

Bicycle shops seem to be the cradle of 
aviation. The Wrights began their careers 
as dealers in “wheels,” and Glenn Curtiss 
started out to earn the comforts of life in 
the same pursuit. Also, like the Wrights, 
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his early activities were little more than 
stepping-stones for other and—as events 
prove—much greater things. The Wrights 
and Curtiss had much in common. In 
intelligence and industry they were cast 
from the same mould. The Wrights, as men 
who solved the problem of flight, stand 
above Curtiss as they stand above every 
one else; but in the development of the 
airplane, in extending its usefulness, in 
proving its capacity, Glenn Curtiss not 
only is fully on a par with the Wrights but 
also has, in some respects, set the pace. 
Glenn Curtiss flew for the first time in 
1908. Four years later he had made valu- 
able contributions to aviation progress 
and had won fame as a skillful and fearless 
pilot. Outstanding among his deeds in 
those early and hectic days were the flights 
in 1908, 1909, and 1910, that made the 
Scientific American Cup his property for 
life; his capture of the Gordon-Bennett 
Cup in 1909; his marvelously planned and 
brilliantly executed flight from Albany to 
New York in 1910; his successful hydro- 
airplane experiments that, in 1911, made 
the airplane as much at home on water as 
on land; and his victorious participation in 
numerous races throughout the country. 
That Curtiss should enter into aviation 
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was inevitable. Human nature, like water, 
persists in finding its own level, and Cur- 
tiss has always had a penchant for me- 
chanical devices productive of speed—not 
the reckless speed of a blundering, head- 
long rush, but the controlled driving force 
of the racer who, above all things, uses his 
head. Curtiss raced with bicycles, which 
he built; then motorcycles, which he built; 
and lastly with an airplane, which he also 
built. 

Curtiss was not drawn to aéronautics 
by academic interest in the science of flight, 
although that interest soon developed and 
produced wonderful results. His genius 
for building light but high-powered motors 
was directly responsible for the develop- 
ment of conditions that first identified him 
with the building of dirigible balloons and 
afterward with heavier-than-air machines. 
Nor did Curtiss plunge into aéronautics on 
his own accord. He received two invi- 
tations at a three-year interval and ac- 
cepted them both. One of them came from 
Thomas Scott Baldwin, picturesque dare- 
devil among balloonists and worshipped 
as a hero by two generations; the other 
came from Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
famous scientist and man of letters. With 
Baldwin, Curtiss built the first Army 


dirigible owned by the United States 
Government; with Dr. Bell, Curtiss and a 
group of associates engaged in aéronautic 
research that brought him fame and for- 
tune. 

But before delving deeper into the life of 
Glenn Curtiss let us take stock of the 
events leading to the time when the world 
began to make a path to his door. Glenn 
Hammond Curtis was born in Hammonds- 
port on May 21, 1878. His childhood was 
that of the average small-town boy. He 
got his elementary knowledge of the 
“three R’s”’ at the little red school house 
and drank at the fountain of knowledge 
as enthusiastically as any two-fisted boy 
under ten is expected to do. He had one 
advantage over his school-fellows—a truly 
mysterious gift of making short shrift of 
“*rithmetic.”” Where his playmates fretted 
and chewed their thumbs over figures, 
Glenn carried on as calmly as a duck on a 
pond. But, to this boy, school was a neces- 
sary phase in life that must end as soon as 
he was old enough to work. His father died 
when Glenn was four years old, leaving a 
widow with two children and scant -pos- 
sessions of worldly goods. Glenn, with the 
true instincts of the bread-winner, did his 
best, even as a small boy, to eke out the 
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family income by doing odd jobs. He was 
quick, quiet, resourceful, and well liked. 

In 1890, the family moved to Rochester, 
where Glenn worked in the Eastman Ko- 
dak plant. But city life did not hold strong 
appeal for him, and 1895 found him once 
more in Hammondsport, where he first 
worked for a local photographer, then was 
employed by a bicycle merchant, and 
finally set up in business for himself early 
in 1900. 

Curtiss’s proclivities as a racing enthusi- 
ast began in 1897, when he took part in a 
local bicycle race. He won. More races— 
more victories—more enthusiasm followed. 
Curtiss soon stood out among the bicycling 
fraternity of New York and neighboring 
states as one of the shining lights of the 
wheel. While racing, he still ran’ his little 
shop, which was known among his friends 
as the “industrial incubator,” a name 
having its origin in the fact that the shop 
was a forum for the hatching of mechanical 
ideas with Curtiss presiding as “hatcher- 
in-chief.” He occupied this position by 
virtue of his ability to repair almost any- 
thing from a door bell to a gas plant. 

The germ of the idea that led to recog- 
nition and development of Curtiss’s me- 
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chanical genius came to life soon after he 
went into business. His former employer 
was getting old and found it quite a task 
to pedal his bicycle up the hills around 
Hammondsport. Curtiss donned his think- 
ing cap and decided he could make a 
motor light enough, small enough, and 
yet powerful enough, to propel a bicycle. 
Making a long story short—he did; and 
with such success that almost immediately 
a market was created for his motors. In no 
time at all, Curtiss was doing a rushing 
business. Simultaneously, he turned from 
bicycle to motorcycle racing. In this field, 
too, he became renowned. For instance, 
the speed record established by Curtiss on 
Ormond Beach, Florida, in January, 1907, 
remained unbroken, though frequently 
challenged, long after Curtiss had turned 
from motorcycles to airplanes. 

One day in 1902, as Curtiss worked in 
his shop over one of the contrivances with 
which he was ever tinkering, the door 
opened and a_ heavy-set, ruddy-faced 
individual with genial eyes and a breezy 
air entered, announced himself as Thomas 
Baldwin, and said he had come to talk 
about a motor for a dirigible balloon. 

Baldwin was then building his since- 

















GLENN CURTISS TAKING OFF IN HIS “JUNE BUG” 


On July 4, 1908, in the first scheduled and advertised flight, at Hammondsport, New York, Mr. Curtiss 
flew nearly a mile. 
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NOTABLE PIONEERS IN AERO RESEARCH 


They are, reading left to right, F. W. Baldwin, Lieut. Thomas Selfridge, Glenn H. Curtiss, Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, and J. A. D. McCurdy, founders of the Aérial Experiment Association; and Augustus Post. 


famous California Arrow. He had seen the 
Curtiss motor and decided that it met his 
needs. The visit of the balloonist began a 
new cycle in Curtiss’s life. The next few 
years found him busy building motors for 
Baldwin and other balloonists. Business 
was booming for Curtiss as more and more 
people trod the path to his door. The cli- 
max as well as the termination of Curtiss’s 
participation in dirigible development 
came in the fall of 1904, when he, with 
Baldwin, constructed the first Army dirig- 
ible. The craft was built at Hammondsport, 
where Curtiss, after many futile efforts, 
succeeded in perfecting an engine that met 
the government’s specifications, which de- 
manded that the dirigible should be 
equipped with a motor capable of propel- 
ling it for two hours without interruption. 
This was a large order and one that put a 
heavy tax on Curtiss’s skill. The type of 
air-cooled motor he had been building 
was wholly inadequate, so Curtiss, after 
much experimenting, fashioned an _ air- 
cooled engine that met this requirement. 
The balloon—with Curtiss as engineer and 
Baldwin as pilot—was tested in Washing- 
ton in 1905. It proved entirely satisfactory 
and was accepted by the government. 


In the course of his association with 
Baldwin, Curtiss gave some thought to 
aviation. He was drawn toward it largely 
because of the failure of Langley’s aéro- 
drome and because of the reported success 
of the Wright brothers. In 1905, Dr. Bell 
and Curtiss met in New York. During 
their conversation they naturally turned 
to aéronautics, with the result that the 
two men discovered a common bond of 
interest. Dr. Bell had experimented with 
kites of cellular type and wondered if one 
of Curtiss’s light motors would enable it to 
fly. 

This chat with Bell, casual as it was, 
really turned the life of Glenn Curtiss into 
new channels. The point of departure from 
the old course was reached in 1907, when 
Dr. Bell decided to encourage experiments 
in dynamic flight, and summoned four 
young men to Bienn Chreagh, his summer 
home at Baddeck, Nova Scotia. Here, 
after preliminary discussion, Mrs. Bell told 
them that she stood ready to endow aéro- 
nautical experiments to the extent of 
$25,000—an offer that was eagerly ac- 
cepted. The four men were Glenn Curtiss, 
Lieutenant Thomas E. Selfridge, James 
A. D. McCurdy, and Frederick W. Bald- 
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© Pictorial News 


THE MAN WHO MADE A BUSINESS OF WINNING PRIZES 


Glenn H. Curtiss, cool and serene as he landed at Governor’s Island, New York City, winner of The New 
York World’s $10,000 prize for a flight from Albany, New York. His flying time for the 150 miles was 


2 hrs., 51 mins. 


win. The latter two were young Canadians 
who had only recently received their 
engineering degrees from the University of 
Toronto. To Mrs. Bell—the splendid 
woman who furnished the sinews of war 
that enabled this quartet of energetic 
enthusiasts to apply itself to aviation— 
belongs much of the credit for what was 
accomplished. 

With $25,000 in its coffers the Aérial 
Experiment Association was formed. Dr. 
Bell was chairman; Curtiss, director of 
experiments; Selfridge, secretary; Baldwin, 
chief engineer; and McCurdy, assistant 
engineer. It was agreed that if early experi- 
ments gave promise of results, four planes 
should be designed and that each man, 
Selfridge, Baldwin, Curtiss, and McCurdy 
—in the order named—should have the 
final say in the designing and construction 
of a machine. With this program in mind, 
experiments were at once started at Bienn 
Chreagh, to be transferred shortly there- 
after to Hammondsport, where glider 
tests were conducted in mid-winter. 


So successful were these trials that the 
building of a power-driven plane was be- 
gun early in 1908. This was the Selfridge 
plane. It was known as Red Wing. On 
March 12, 1908, it flew more than 300 ft., 
but crashed at the end of its journey. 
Baldwin, in the absence of Selfridge, was 
the pilot. The next experimental ship—the 
Baldwin plane—known as White Wing, 
was immediately put under construction. 
It contained many radical changes from 
its predecessor and had to be virtually 
rebuilt several times, owing to smash-ups 
or changes in design. Finally, on May 22, 
1908, White Wing took to the air and, with 
Curtiss at the controls, made the proud 
journey of 1,017 ft. in 19 seconds. Not only 
that—it made a graceful and orthodox 
landing. 

And now comes the third and most 
epoch-making plane of the lot—the first 
Curtiss “job.” The Curtiss planes now 
used in the military services are named 
after falcons, hawks, and other birds of 
prey, but the namesake of that premier 
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Curtiss ship was the harmless little june 
bug. Ah—but there is one thing the june 
bug has in common with the falcons and 
the hawks: it can fly. And from the very 
first moment its whirling propeller pushed 
it down the field, the man-made June Bug 
flew—flew as a thing at home in the air— 
flew so gracefully and surely that then and 
there the association decided to reach for 
the lofty plume represented by the Scien- 
tific American Trophy for the first public 
straight-away flight of five eighths of a 
mile. At that time, the Wrights had flown 
more than twenty-four miles over their 
field near Dayton, but none of those flights 
had been “public” trials staged over an 
officially measured course. The Wrights, 
not then inclined to appear as cup con- 
testants, had never attempted to win the 
Scientific American award. The contest 
rules provided that the cup should become 
the permanent property of the pilot who 
won it three years in succession; they 
further stipulated that each year the flight 
requirements should be commensurate 
with aviation progress made since the 
previous contest. 

The first Scientific American Cup trial 
took place at Hammondsport on July 4, 
1908, in the presence of officially appointed 
judges and several thousand spectators. 
Every soul in Hammondsport, virtually 
every resident of Steuben County, and 
others from southern and central New 
York came to see Glenn Curtiss make his 
sensational flight of less than three fourths 
of a mile. Sad to record, it rained until late 
in the afternoon, when a soaked but 
enthusiastic audience saw Curtiss roll his 
plane out of the tent that had sheltered it 
and start its motor. A few minutes later 
he landed his plane in a meadow almost a 
mile away. He had won the first leg of the 
cup by a wide and secure margin. 

So elated were the members of the 
association over the success of the June 
Bug that they spent much time experiment- 
ing with it. Even at that early stage in his 
aéronautic experiences, Curtiss foresaw 
the great scope of usefulness of hydro- 
planes—a field of airplane construction 
in which he soon was to become not only 
a pioneer but a master-builder as well. 
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The wheels were taken off the June Bug, 
were replaced by floats, and the plane— 
now re-christened The Loon—was taken 
down to Keuka Lake, where it was tried 
out as a hydroplane. But once a june bug 
always a june bug, and the insect is not 
at home in the water. The Loon did not 
fly because of several good and sufficient 
reasons too lengthy and technical to be 
recorded here. Chief among them were too 
much weight, insufficient power, and im- 
properly designed floats. 

Meanwhile, the fourth plane—Mc- 
Curdy’s—was being put together. Its 
name—the Silver Dart—was not inappro- 
priate, as it performed very neatly on its 
maiden flight on December 12, 1908. 
Thereafter, it was shipped to Dr. Bell’s 
home in Nova Scotia, where McCurdy 
and Baldwin flew it throughout the winter, 
making more than two hundred flights that 
represented, according to their estimate, 
a total of approximately one thousand 
miles. 

With four planes constructed and re- 
sults that were highly satisfactory, the 
Aérial Experiment Association—having 
served its purpose—passed out of exist- 
ence. Of its four active members only 
one—Lieutenant Selfridge, the first Army 
officer who learned to fly—was to die in an 
airplane accident. In Michigan the First 
Pursuit Group, United States Army Air 
Corps, is stationed at a post named in 
honor of this brave pioneer—Selfridge 
Field. 

The Aérial Experiment Association 
passed out of existence; its members went 
their respective ways. But the ties of 
friendship woven during its life continued 
to bind Curtiss, Baldwin, and McCurdy 
together. Their contacts and opportunities 
for codperation were frequent, and within 
a short time the two Canadians became 
connected with Curtiss in the sale of planes 
and the training of pilots. 

As 1909 took off on its twelve months’ 
flight, a new Curtiss—the Curtiss of to- 
day—was in the shaping. The motorcycle 
racer had ceased to exist, as had the manu- 
facturer of light-powered motors. The 
industrial incubator, sanctified by dis- 
cussions on aéronautics presided over by 
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Dr. Bell, took on a 
new atmosphere of 
business-like deter- 
mination as Glenn 
Curtiss definitely 
selected to 
travel along 
the invisible 
and hazard- 
ous path- 
ways of the air. 

Curtiss, in his 
new role as airplane 
builder and demon- 
strator, manufac- 
tured and sold his 
first plane in the 
spring of 1gog. It 
was ordered late 
in 1908 by the 
Aéronautical So- 
ciety of New York City, on the strength 
of the airworthy qualities shown by the 
June Bug in its flight for the Scientific 
American Trophy and on other occasions. 

In June, 1909, the world at large had its 
first glimpse of Glenn Curtiss, aviator, 
when he came to New York and assembled 
his plane on the old Morris Park race-track 
just south of the Westchester County line. 
New Yorkers and others flocked to the 
track by thousands, eager to see an air- 
plane and curious to learn what sort of a 
person that man Curtiss would turn out 
to be. Those who anticipated finding a 
picturesque fellow with a bit of the swagger 
of the dare-devil were disappointed. In- 
stead, they met a slim, medium-sized man 
who could not swagger if he tried and who 
would not swagger if he could. He was 
affable and friendly, though somewhat 
taciturn in speech and of extremely quiet 
bearing. His clothes—well, the best way 
to describe them is to say that they were 
made for comfort and not for style. His 
tie was not a thing of beauty and its knot 
was not a work of art; his collar, roomy 
almost to a point of extravagance, made 
his neck seem thin and scrawny, and the 
nearest approach to the halo of romance 
around his straight and thinning hair was 
a felt hat with a permanent wave in its 
brim and a generous dent in its crown. 











BLERIOT IN HIS MONOPLANE 


He lost the Gordon Bennett Cup to Curtiss by six 
seconds. 
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It was not until 
one saw his eyes 
and took notice of 
the fine lines of his 
features that the 
real Curtiss came 
to light. The brow 
of a thinker, deep, 
steady, courageous 
eyes, and firm lips 
and chin bespoke 
character and de- 
termination. 

Curtiss has long 
since dropped his 
early habits of 
careless dress. The 
Glenn Curtiss of 
to-day is, and has 
been for nearly a 
decade, a polished 
cosmopolite who is as much at home 
with presidents and kings as he is with 
the merchants and farmers of Ham- 
mondsport. He is more talkative than 
he was in those early days, but he is 
still deliberate in making up his mind; 
still stubbornly firm once he reaches a 
conclusion; still imbued with a dry wit 
that, when occasion requires, reveals a 
cutting edge of razor-sharpness; and, 
lastly, still an important figure in Amer- 
ican aviation. 

Perhaps the most outstanding trait of 
Glenn Curtiss is his ability to wait. This 
may seem paradoxical in a man whose 
urge for speed made him participate in 
bicycle, motorcycle, and airplane races. 
There seems to be a dual personality 
within him—the speed enthusiast who 
loves the thrill and the danger of the race- 
course, and the tireless thinker who can 
wait for an idea or a situation to develop 
with the sphinx-like patience of a cat 
watching at a mouse-hole. 

But it is the early Curtiss—the man who 
is hitching his fortunes to a home-made 
star—with whom we are dealing here. Cur- 
tiss was dissatisfied with Morris Park as a 
flying field and went in search of a larger 
and safer site. In the course of his wander- 
ings he explored Long Island, where he dis- 
covered land as flat as the proverbial 
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pancake. Ponce de Leon, had he found the 
Fountain of Youth, could not have been 
happier than was Curtiss when he sur- 
veyed the smooth expanse of Hempstead 
plains—as ideal a flying land as an air- 
man’s dream of the “Happy Landing 
Grounds.” He promptly moved to Long 
Island. 

While engaged in demonstration flights 
Curtiss wondered if time were not ripe 
for him to try to capture the second leg on 
the Scientific American Cup. He decided 
that it was, and on July 17, 1909, in the 
presence of proper officials, set out to 
clinch the second third of the cup. There 
is an ancient maxim to the effect that the 
early bird catches the worm. Curtiss took 
to the air at 5:15 A. M. on that memorable 
day and two worms were his reward— 
first, the second 
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over to the New York organization and 
gave flying instruction to Charles F. 
Willard in conformance with his contract. 
Simultaneously, he let it be known that he 
sought new fields to conquer. His particu- 
lar ambition was to have the Aéro Club of 
America name him America’s representa- 
tive in the first airplane races for the Gordon 
Bennett Cup, to be staged at Rheims, 
France, beginning August 22nd of that year. 
Curtiss explained that he had a plane that 
he felt sure would bring victory to America. 

Fine! Splendid! Wonderful! The Aéro 
Club members were keenly enthusiastic. 
But where was the speedy plane? Where 
the wonderful motor? 

“Here,” said Curtiss, and pointed to his 
head. 

Wide-eyed amazement; angry excla- 
mations; hesi- 





leg on the Scien- 
tific American 
Cup; second, the 
Cortlandt Bish- 
op prize of 
$250 to the first 
four persons 
who flew more 
than one kilo- 
meter. In_ the 
cup event, Cur- 
tiss was called 
upon to fly 
twenty-five kil- 
ometers—an in- 
crease of 2,500 
per cent. over 
the 1908 require- 
ment of one kil- 
ometer. Sensa- 
tional flights by 
the Wrights, 
Bleriot, and 
other airmen 
since the 1908 
Scientific Amer- 
ican Cup award 
were responsible 
for this jump. 

Shortly after 
the cup event, 
Curtiss turned 
the machine 








CURTISS WINNING THE GORDON BENNETT CUP 


Rounding a pylon during the international flying meet at 
Rheims, France, in 1910. His time for the 20-kilometer cup 
race was I5 mins., 50 seconds; an average speed of 46.5 mi. 
per hour. 


tant approba- 
tion. Was the 
man mad, or 
joking—or 
both? July had 
almost gone; 
August 22nd 
was uncomfort- 
ably near, and 
here Curtiss 
proposed to 
build a plane 
and a motor, 
take them to 
Rheims, and 
win the grand 
prix of aviation 
within the short 
span of a few 
weeks—not 
knowing if this 
plane would fly 
as well in the 
air as it flew in 
his mind. 
Couldhemake 
good? Prepos- 
terous! Impossi- 
ble! And yet, 
this man of 
steady nerves 
and keen ability 
had succeeded 
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the skill of his brains and 
hands. 

It must be remembered 
that the time element was 
so narrow that Curtiss would 
not have opportunity to test 
the new plane or its power- 
plant. The motor was an 
eight cylinder affair that—on 
paper, at least—produced 
fifty horse power. Mr. Curtiss 
is himself authority for the 
statement that this was twice 
the horse power he had ever 
before attempted to cram 
into a motor. 

Those were feverish days 
at Hammondsport and days 
of suspense among Aéro Club 
members who hoped for the 
best but feared the worst. It 
was almost the middle of 








DEMONSTRATING HYDROPLANES TO THE NAVY 
In 1911, Mr. Curtiss, in his hydroplane, flew to the U. S. S. Penn- 


sylvania at sea, landed 
pictured above; later, he flew ashore. 


in everything to which he had turned his 
hand. The Aéro Club considered the case 
and when the jury made its report the 
verdict was in favor of Curtiss. 

I wish that I could tell as it ought to be 
told the story of Curtiss building his Gor- 
don Bennett racer; how he rushed to 
Rheims in breathless hurry; and how the 
last-minute entry from America captured 
the prize against a field of world-famous 
favorites. I cando no more than reconstruct 
it from hearsay evidence, coupled with Mr. 
Curtiss’s own, much-too-modest story of 
what he accomplished and how he did it. 

In these days when it takes months to 
build a racing plane and when weeks are 
ccnsumed in motor tests, it is difficult to 
appreciate the full scope of the confidence 
Glenn Curtiss had in himself as a builder 
of planes and maker of motors. He had 
studied aérodynamics little more than two 
years; hardly twelve months had elapsed 
since he flew for the first time in his life 
and here he stood prepared to stake his 
future and the prestige of American avi- 
ation upon the accuracy of an idea and 


alongside, and was hoisted aboard as 


August before Curtiss, accom- 
panied by “Slim” Shriver, 
his trusty mechanic, set out 
for France on one of those 
nick-of-time journeys so pop- 
ular in fiction. Curtiss almost missed the 
steamer in New York. On landing at Le 
Havre he found that the only way his 
plane could reach Rheims in time was to 
get permission to carry it on the train 
as personal luggage. This was arranged, 
and Curtiss entered the Rheims meet 
just as the bars went down. 

No sooner had he established himself 
at the race course than he received news 
that would have sent dismay to any heart. 
He learned that Bleriot—star flyer of the 
Old World—had a monoplane equipped 
with an eight cylinder, eighty horse power 
motor. This was a, blow to the American, 
who had reason to believe that Bleriot, 
after reading in the newspapers about 
Curtiss’s new motor, had built a more 
powerful one to offset the Yankee flyer’s 
advantage. 

Well, Curtiss has the enviable dis- 
position of those who take the bitter with 
the sweet and make the best of whatever is 
at hand. Here he was at Rheims on the 
eve of the races and with only one thought 
—to win. From August 22nd to the 29th— 
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CURTISS EXPERIMENTING ON THE WATER AT HAMMONDSPORT 
One of the early hydroplanes, a type of aircraft developed largely through the efforts of Glenn Curtiss. 


the day set for the great contest—various 
events with rich prize offers were staged. 
Curtiss did not take part in any of them. 
He had only one plane and only one motor 
and the margin between flight and fall in 
those days was so narrow that he did not 
dare risk his chances of participating in 
the cup race by entering other heats. He 
stood by his guns in this respect despite 
repeated pleas of fellow-Americans who 
argued that the United States was being 
made the butt of ridicule because of Cur- 
tiss’s failure to fly when other pilots 
thrilled the crowds. His answer was that 
a dozen or more planes had crashed in the 
preliminaries and thus eliminated them- 
selves from the cup race. 

“T came over here to win the Gordon 
Bennett Cup,” said Curtiss, “and nothing 
—nothing—will stop me.” 

Those were difficult hours for Curtiss 
during the seven days before the real race. 
Americans importuned him to fly while 
men of other nations, sad and sympathetic, 
told him that Bleriot had him lashed to the 
mast. Worth-while prizes were won every 
day by pilots flying planes that Curtiss 
knew were inferior to his, and yet he could 
do nothing but bide his time. He made only 
a number of trial flights, each time hoping 
that nothing would happen to take him 
out of the race. Nothing did. 

Came the day of the big contest. There 


were only six leading entries—Bleriot, 
Latham, Lefebvre for France; Cockburn 
for England; and Curtiss. Crashes or 
inferior equipment had eliminated a score 
of would-be contestants. The rules pro- 
vided that each entrant should be per- 
mitted one trial flight around the course 
on the day of the race and that he could 
select his own time for the flight, but not 
earlier than 10 A. M. and not later than 
6 P. M. 

Curtiss—true to his early-bird repu- 
tation—made his trial flight shortly after 
10 o'clock and on completing it set out to 
win the cup. But let Mr. Curtiss tell his 
own story of that great flight as it is re- 
corded in the “Curtiss Aviation Book’’ 
published some fifteen years ago. He had 
finished the trial flight and found the 
weather to be bumpy. He believed, never- 
theless, that the moment for action had 
arrived. 

“T felt,” he wrote, “that it was time to 
make the start for the cup despite the boil- 
ing air conditions, which I had found 
existed all over the course and made flying 
difficult if not actually dangerous. We 
hurriedly refilled the gasoline tank, sent 
official notice to the judges, carefully 
tested the wiring of the machine by lifting 
it at the corners, spun the propeller, and 
the official trial was on. I climbed as high 
as I thought I might without protest, be- 
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fore crossing the starting line—probably 
five hundred feet—so that I might take 
advantage of a gradual descent throughout 
the race, and thus gain additional speed. 

“The sun was hot and the air rough, but 
I had resolved to keep the throttle wide 
open. I cut the corner as close as I dared 
and banked the machine high on the turns. 
I remember I caused great commotion 
among a big flock of birds which did not 
seem to be able to get out of the wash of 
my propeller. In front of the tribunes the 
machine flew steadily, but when I got 
around on the back stretch, as we would 
call it, I found remarkable air conditions. 
There was no wind, but the air seemed 
fairly to boil. 

“‘My machine pitched considerably, and 
when I passed above the ‘graveyard,’ 
where so many machines had gone down 
and were smashed during the previous 
days of the meet, the air seemed literally 
to drop from under me. It was so bad at 
one spot that I made up my mind that if 
I got over it safely I would avoid that par- 
ticular spot thereafter. Finally, I finished 
the twenty kilometers in safety and crossed 
the line in 15 min. and 50 sec. My average 
speed had been 463 miles per hour.” 

When Curtiss landed he was greeted by 
an enthusiastic crowd of fellow-country- 
men. There was much back-slapping and 
predictions that neither Bleriot nor any 
one else would be able to beat him. Curtiss 
did not share this optimism. He was satis- 
fied with the time he had made but far 
from sure that he would win. His chances 
rose somewhat in the course of the day 
when Latham, Cockburn, Lefebvre, and 
others eliminated themselves. But there 
was still Bleriot—Bleriot, the mighty 
and resourceful conqueror of the Channel— 
to reckon with. As the hours dragged by 
the brilliant Frenchman kept tinkering 
with his machines—first one—then an- 
other. The sun slid farther and farther 
toward the horizon and still no Bleriot. 

While the crowds fretted and fumed, 
Curtiss sat on the anxious seat throughout 
the afternoon. When would Bleriot fly? 
What could Bleriot do? Finally his plane 
was rolled out. Looking up, Curtiss saw 
it carried the numerals “22” and knew 


that it was the ship with the new eight 
cylinder, eighty horse power motor. 

“He started off,” continues Mr. Cur- 
tiss’s story, “with what seemed to be a 
terrific burst of speed. It looked to me just 
then as if he must be going twice as fast 
as my machine had flown; but it must be 
remembered that I was very anxious to 
have him go slow. The fear that he was 
beating me was father to the belief. 

“As soon as Bleriot was off Mr. Cort- 
landt Bishop and Mr. David Bishop, his 
brother, took me in their automobile over 
to the judges’ stand. Bleriot made the 
first lap in faster time than I had made it, 
and our hearts sank. Then and there I 
resolved that if we lost the cup I would 
build a faster airplane and come back next 
year to win it. 

“Again Bleriot dashed past the stand 
and it seemed to me that he was going even 
faster than the first time. Great was my 
surprise, therefore, when, as he landed, 
there was no outburst of cheers from the 
great crowd. I had expected a scene of wild 
enthusiasm, but there was nothing of the 
sort. I sat in Mr. Bishop’s automobile, 
wondering why there was no shouting, 
when I was startled by a shout of joy 
from my friend, Mr. Bishop, who had 
gone over to the judges’ stand. 

““VYou win! You win!’ he cried, all 
excitement as he ran toward the auto- 
mobile. ‘Bleriot is beaten by six seconds!’ 

“‘A few moments later, just at half past 
five o’clock, the Stars and Stripes were 
slowly hoisted to the top of the flag pole 
and we ‘stood uncovered while the flag 
went up. There was scarcely a response 
from the crowded grand stands; no true 
Frenchman had the heart to cheer. A good, 
hearty cheer requires more than mere 
politeness. But every American there 
made enough noise for ten ordinary people, 
so that numbers really counted for very 
little in the deep feeling of satisfaction at 
the result of the first great contest in the 
history of aviation.” 

The capture by Curtiss of the Gordon 
Bennett prize will ever remain one of the 
most remarkable feats in aviation. No mat- 
ter how perfect the airplane may become, 
no matter how swift its speed and sure its 
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travel, the picture of Glenn Curtiss start- 
ing out to win the grand event of aviation 
with nothing more to begin with than an 
idea will always be a mighty and colorful 
inspiration to men of the air. 

Curtiss became an international hero 
at once. He was showered with congratu- 
lations and flooded with invitations to 
demonstrate his plane. Among the offers 
he accepted was one to fly at Brescia, Italy, 
where he met many notable persons, in- 
cluding the fiery d’Annunzio. The poet- 
aviator, who a few years afterward was to 
fight Austria and defy Italy, had his first 
flight with Curtiss. 

When Curtiss returned to America in 
the early fall of 1909, he was met with 
acclaim. Contracts were waved under his 
nose and, inasmuch as he needed money, 
he accepted several offers, including one to 
fly in the Hudson-Fulton celebration. This 
latter deal he eventually cancelled. After 
a number of exhibition flights in various 
parts of the country, he set about to build 
airplanes and to look for new records to 
capture. His eyes fell on The New York 
World’s $10,000 prize for the first flight 
from Albany to New York. It looked 
promising and Curtiss decided to make a 
try for it. In May, 1910, after studying 
wind conditions along the Hudson River 
and arranging for oil and gas at Poughkeep- 
sie, Curtiss took his plane to Albany, 
where, after waiting several days for 
favorable weather, he finally took off for 
New York on May 3ist. He reached his 
objective and won the $10,000. His total 
flying time was 2 hr., 51 min. Incidentally, 
he won the Scientific American Cup for the 
third and last time and it thus became his 
property. 

. Until 1911, Curtiss not only remained 
an outstanding prize-winner and record- 
setter but also trained a group of pro- 
fessional aviators who flew under the 
banner of the Curtiss Exhibition Company. 
Soon after the exhibition company was 
formed, Curtiss discontinued contest fly- 
ing and devoted himself to the building 
of planes and motors. He won increasing 
prominence as an outstanding aéronautic 
and automotive engineer. Always intrigued 
by the possibility of perfecting a hydro- 
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plane, he renewed the experiments he had 
begun with the June Bug in 1908, and not 
only obtained highly satisfactory results 
but also founded the keystone upon which 
the structure of hydro-aviation rests. As 
early as 1912, Curtiss was building flying 
boats that demonstrated their superior 
usefulness throughout the world. He also 
constructed and flew the initial forerunner 
of to-day’s amphibian plane, which lands 
with equal facility on land or water. 

In the fall of 1910, Curtiss decided to 
demonstrate the value of the airplane as a 
link between sea and shore. He arranged 
with the Hamburg-American Line for a 
flight such as never had been attempted 
before. The plan was to have the liner 
Pennsylvania, with a launching platform 
built on its deck, carry a Curtiss plane 
fifty miles from shore, where McCurdy 
would take off and fly it back to New York. 
The program was cancelled at the last 
minute, owing to a broken propeller that 
could not be replaced unless the sailing of 
the steamer was delayed. The Navy, how- 
ever, was interested in Curtiss’s idea, and 
on November 14, 1910, Eugene Ely flew a 
Curtiss plane to the Virginia shore from 
the deck of the cruiser Birmingham, lying 
in Hampton Roads off Norfolk. 

Meanwhile, Curtiss went to California, 
where he established his first flying school 
for Army and Navy officers. Here three 
Army officers—Lieutenants C. E. M. 
Kelly, Paul W. Beck, John C. Walker, 
Jr.,—and two Navy officers—Lieutenant 
Theodore G. Ellyson and Ensign Charles 
Pousland—learned the art of flying and 
also assisted Curtiss in his hydroplane 
experiments. On February 17, 1911, their 
labors were crowned with success. On that 
day Curtiss flew out to the cruiser Penn- 
sylvania, landed in the water alongside 
the man o’war, was hoisted aboard, plane 
and all, and, after receiving congratu- 
lations, flew back to terra firma. 

The foregoing is a dry and matter-of- 
fact account of one of the most important 
phases of aéronautical progress. Although 
landplanes have led the way in trans- 
oceanic flying, I am firmly convinced that 
the commercial air-liners, which in the 
future will fly across the seven seas, will be 









of the hydroplane type, and full credit for 
the early developments of these ships 
must be given to Glenn Curtiss. 

At no period in his career was Curtiss a 
reckless or sensational flier. He was more 
concerned in expanding the usefulness of 
aircraft than in sensational stunts. For 
instance, he was one of the first to demon- 
strate the possibility of using aircraft for 
bombardment purposes. In 1910, he con- 
ducted several experiments at Lake Keuka, 
where he dropped dummy bombs on a 
target that had the outline of a battleship. 
The results he obtained satisfied certain 
military and naval observers that perhaps 
there was some truth in the argument that 
the airplane, in addition to its value in 
scouting or observation work, would be 
profitably employed as an offensive mili- 
tary branch. 

The “offensive” value of airplane bombs 
was demonstrated by Curtiss at the 
Atlantic City meet in 1910, when, flying 
over huge crowds watching from ship and 
shore, he dropped oranges from his plane. 
They fell with dull, sickening thuds among 
the spectators, but although their “ex- 
plosions” caused some damage no one was 
hurt. 

It was at the Atlantic City meet that 
Curtiss flew out to sea and did not return 
as he was expected to. People began to 
worry. Had he had an accident—had he 
been forced down at sea—drowned? Tele- 
phone wires along the coast began to hum, 
searching parties left in boats and auto- 
mobiles. While the excitement was at its 
highest, the drone of a motor was heard, 
and in a few minutes Curtiss landed. When 
excited friends asked him where he had 
been he explained that he had called on an 
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acquaintance who lived quite a distance 
from Atlantic City. 

“He asked me to drop in some day,” 
said Curtiss with a twinkle in his eye, “‘and 
I did.” 

But the Hammondsport man usually 
flew with serious intent. As has been 
pointed out, he never “stunted.” Aéro- 
batics were not in his line. This was under- 
scored at the Los Angeles races in 1910, 
when some friends, after watching Paulhan 
cutting capers in the air, asked Curtiss 
why he did not take off and do likewise. 

Curtiss looked skyward, where Paulhan 
was performing thrillers, and replied: 

“T am satisfied to let Paulhan have the 
applause, providing I am able to take the 
prizes.” 

And take the prizes he did—nearly 50 
per cent. of them. 

Silence—like sane flying—is golden in 
the long run. Curtiss never has much to 
say. He usually lets the other fellow do 
the talking. When he talks he clips his 
words as short as possible. Thereby hangs 
a tale worth about $200,000. 

It was during the war. England needed 
planes and asked Curtiss if he would 
supply them. Curtiss considered the 
proposition and finally declared that he 
would, provided he could get funds to 
expand the production capacity of his 
plant. 

“How much?” inquired England’s rep- 
resentatives. 

Curtiss figured rapidly—so many thou- 
sand dollars for building expansion. Finally 
he said: 

“Fifty thousand.” 

“Dollars or pounds?” asked the others. 

“Pounds,” came the reply. He got it. 


Next month: 'The Klondike Years of Aviation—1g10-1g14 
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Corn Belt Vigilantes 


And What They Do to the Friendless Bank Robber 


HOWARD McLELLAN 


EIGHT YEARS of armed warfare against 
bandit hordes that once swept across Iowa 
in waves, robbing at will and slaying reck- 
lessly, have brought the bank crime rate 
in that state from the highest in the Union 
to the lowest—a point that approaches the 
irreducible minimum. Eight sister states 
now employ Iowa’s plan with much the 
same success. Six other states are studying 
it. Wherever the crime problem is dis- 
cussed the Iowa plan gets earnest consider- 
ation. Its success suggests that a phenom- 
enon in crime control has been taking 
place in the Corn Belt. 

Seeking to explain what there is about 
the plan that makes it so effective against 
the highly organized and brazen criminals 
of to-day, Frank M. Warner, secretary of 
the Iowa Bankers’ Association, told a 
story. Having been one of the parents of 
the plan, the secret of its success was on 
the tip of Warner’s tongue. 


“Six hard-looking characters,’’ Warner 
said, “alighted from an eight-cylinder 
touring car at the side of a country road a 
few miles out from one of our small, iso- 
lated towns in northeastern Iowa. The car 
bore a Minnesota license. The six had 
paused about midnight to add finishing 
touches to their plan to rob the only bank 
in the little town. 

“They left their sawed-off shotguns, 
rifles, and automatics on the running 
board, and the tallest in the crowd, the 
leader, kicked one of the shotguns with 
his boot and said: ‘We won’t have to touch 
these. The town ahead is dead easy. Five 
years ago we hit this same bank for 
$30,000. We had the town to ourselves. 
We didn’t fire a shot and made a clean, 
fast getaway. It’ll be just as easy this time. 
The town has one constable; we’ll cut the 
‘phone wires and get in and out before 
any one is wise that we’re around.’ 
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“About 3:30 A. M. the band drew up to 
the bank and half an hour later were inside, 
with oxyacetylene torch and tanks ready 
for action against the small vault. Look- 
outs were posted inside and outside the 
bank. Suddenly, a lookout in the front of 
the bank whispered a warning. The tall 
leader looked up but, thinking it improba- 
ble that there was cause for alarm, went on 
about his business of fixing the torch. 
But he halted again, in terror, when the 
lights in the bank blazed on. He moved a 
hand toward his hip pocket but the gesture 
was not completed. The voice of a man 
who was aiming an army rifle through a 
vent in the bank wall caused the leader’s 
gun hand to drop limply to his side. The 
barrels of half a dozen other rifles were 
protruding through other vents, and the 
gun-trained eyes of World War veterans 
had their beads drawn. Across the street 
the gang’s two outside lookouts were in 
the hands of four armed captors. In abject 
terror, the gang accepted an invitation to 
come out and give themselves up. 

“Outside, steel-helmeted men, trailing 
army rifles and shotguns, were coming up 
in all directions. Within a few minutes a 
cordon of sixty armed men had surrounded 
the gang. One of the burglars glowered at 
the gang leader and taunted him: ‘I 
thought you said this was an easy spot.’ 
The leader, crestfallen, replied: ‘Sure! I 
thought it would be like old times. I didn’t 
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reckon on these sharpshooters being 
around.’ 

“Towa’s vigilantes,’ Warner continued, 
“were on the job, with an organized sur- 
prise for these bandits and regulated vio- 
lence to awe them into surrender without 
firing of a shot. Other stories might be 
related about attacks our vigilantes met 
when it was necessary to back up the 
threat of violence by slaying bandits, but 
we usually get our men without a shot. 
Not long ago two bandits, who had tried 
for the fourth time to rob a bank, were 
killed. They thought our citizen army was 
a bluff. Now, after eight years of vigilante 
protection, we have almost reached the 
irreducible minimum in crime. And the 
secret of it is organized surprise and regu- 
lated violence—trained militant  vigi- 
lantes.”’ 

That’s the Iowa plan in a nutshell—or- 
ganized surprise and regulated violence. 
The vigilante system that Warner first 
discussed nine years ago with R. C. Saun- 
ders, former chief of police of Des Moines 
and head of the Governor’s secret service 
during the war, has, within that time, 
spread to eight other states—Kansas, In- 
diana, Illinois, Oklahoma, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, California, and Michigan. In 
1921, the peak year of bank robbery in the 
United States, seven out of every ten vio- 
lent crimes against banks were directed 
against the banks in these states, although 

less than one third of 
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all the country’s banks 
are found there. 
To-day, the picture 
is greatly altered. 
Bankers and their em- 
ployees, peace officers, 
and citizens in the 
hundreds of isolated 
and once inadequately 
guarded cities, towns, 
and villages scattered 
throughout these states 
no longer find that life 
is fraught with the risks 
that were encountered 








CHECKING THE BANDITS’ FLIGHT 


almost daily before the 
vigilantes came. The 














Following an attack, Iowa roads are closed by signs like the above, and 
vigilantes stand by and search all cars as they halt. 
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Bonds of the farmer 
and industrialist in the 
Corn Belt now contri- 
bute only an insignifi- 
cant share to bandits’ 
- war chests and easy-life 
budgets, whereas less 
than a decade ago the 
hard-earned cash of 
citizens in Corn Belt 
states formed the finan- 
cial backbone of riotous 
and reckless living in 
big-city’ underworlds. 
While large cities 














have been looking upon 
crime waves as an after- 
math of the war, small 
towns have been experi- 
encing them for twenty years or more. They 
came as regularly as spring, summer, and 
fall—which, as it happens, were also the 
seasons when roving yeggs left metropoli- 
tan headquarters for annual tours of easy 
spots in open spaces. Two, three, or five 
small banks raided in a single night consti- 
tuted a good day’s work for one gang in the 
pre-vigilante days, with here and there a 
murder when some innocently curious 
townsman poked his head out of the win- 
dow to see what the racket was about, a 
faithful bank employee refused to hand over 
the cash or the safe combination, or an un- 
cowed peace officer attempted to perform 
his duty. In a printed history of its vigi- 
lante movement, Iowa describes those dark 
days as the “era when crime almost en- 
gulfed the law-enforcing agencies of the 
state.” 

Instead of turning on the legislative spig- 
ot and waiting for a stream of new laws 
to check crime, the Iowa bankers adopted 
the more militant method—vigilantes. It 
is no reflection upon the courage of sheriffs, 
constables, and other guardians of the law 
in these one-time bandit-infested regions 
to point out that their resistance to yegg- 
men’s attacks grew weaker and weaker as 
attacks increased in number and violence. 
The odds were against small-town peace 
officers. The bandit had the upper hand, 
with plenty of willing tools to help him and 
resources without limit to finance jobs, 
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Groups speed to appointed stations at the first alarm and wait for the 
fleeing bandits to come along. 


OUTPOST 


hire lawyers, buy witnesses, meet bail de- 
faults, induce to perjury, bribe juries, and 
supply motor cars, weapons, and modern 
mechanical devices to open safes and 
vaults. 

In the face of this situation it became 
apparent that a peace officer, earning from 
$20 to $25 a week—often less—with no 
possibility of making more because the 
community was too small and too poor to 
raise his pay, was expected to lay down his 
life for this small stipend and be eager to 
do so. Not only that: if he caught the 
bandits, their lawyers ridiculed him in 
open court, beat him by trickery, and 
made him the laughing-stock of the com- 
munity or the target of its wrath. More- 
over, the law-enforcing agencies were or- 
ganized on an 1850 basis, while the bandit 
was part of a highly geared crime machine, 
up-to-the-minute in every refinement. 

In 1920, an Iowa sheriff was shot, his 
son killed, and his wife clubbed by a band 
of yeggmen escaping from a small jail at 
Le Mars, where they were being held for 
a daylight bank holdup. This was the cli- 
max of a year of fifty-six robberies that 
had netted bandits about $228,000. Crime 
had reached its peak in Iowa. Moreover, 
normal banking business was none too 
flourishing. Crop conditions and post-war 
influences were unfavorable. Bankers faced 
a dilemma. 

Warner had been secretary of the Bank- 
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ers’ Association for a long time. Part of his 
work was to direct detective agents em- 
ployed to run down bank criminals. Some- 
times he took the field in active pursuit of 
bandits. Also, although it is not generally 
known, association secretaries maintain an 
active contact with underworld inform- 
ants, through whom news of impending 
bank attacks, the whereabouts of hunted 
criminals, and other valuable information 
is received. This intelligence is usually 
supplied by ex-convicts and disgruntled 
bank bandits and often is accurate “in- 
side” information, for which the bankers 
are glad to pay. 

It occurred to Warner and Saunders, 
while discussing plans to meet the serious 
crime situation, that this source of infor- 
mation might be tapped to find a general 
plan to prevent crime as well as to detect 
and apprehend criminals. In war, thev 
agreed, information about the enemy 
comes from the enemy, and one of the most 
approved ways to gather such information 
is to catch some of the enemy and catechize 
them. For centuries armies have done this 
very thing. 

“This is Iowa’s war against the organ- 
ized criminal,’ Warner explained. “We'll 
take a leaf out of the book of war. and 
apply its principles to the situation before 
us. We can’t go out and capture criminals 
at a moment’s notice. But there are plenty 
of them already under restraint in our back 
yard. Why not find out from them why 
our system of defense fails and their meth- 
ods of attack succeed?”’ 

Iowa prisons, at the time Warner and 
Saunders began their study, contained a 
fairly representative collection of bank 
crooks of all types and calibers—burglars, 
holdup men, forgers, and bad-check oper- 
ators. Under advantageous circumstances 
most of them would talk. If any one knew 
how bank raiders worked, knew their 
secrets, their strategies, their strength, and 
their weaknesses, these experienced prison- 
ers would. All were serving terms of vary- 
ing lengths; all were eager for freedom or 
reduction of sentences. The Warner- 
Saunders crime “commission” turned to 
the prisons for its first-hand information, 
confident that it would be rewarded with 
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enough data to build up an entirely new 
strategy against the burglar and holdup 
man. 

Little difficulty was experienced in get- 
ting hardened criminals to talk when the 
prospect of a parole or pardon was dangled 
before their prison-weary eyes. A few 
wily crooks told long stories about brilliant 
escapades that were found to be largely 
fictional, deliberately fabricated to throw 
the investigators off the right track. 

Scores of prisoners were interviewed. 
Saunders systematically covered every jail 
and prison in the state. The procedure was 
novel to banking circles—it is strange even 
to crime commissions, whose source of 
information about criminals is hardly ever 
the criminals themselves—but it led to 
definite results. When the data was col- 
lated. two vital elements were found to be 
responsible for the success of nearly every 
criminal undertaking studied. The first 
element was surprise. The bandit had 
to catch banker and community off 
guard. The second element was vio- 
lence. Bandits had to be armed and willing 
to take life. These may not be newly dis- 
covered elements in crime. But here the 
facts were coming from the inside, from 
the crooks, together with all vital details 
that made the information of double value. 

On the other hand, the information dis- 
closed, the one thing that upset a bandit’s 
best-laid plans was surprise encountered in 
his work. If he felt certain he would not be 
surprised on the job he went ahead with 
his attack; but if the slightest: doubt ex- 
isted in his mind he abandoned the attack. 
If surprise was the criminal’s chief aid it 
was also the element he feared most. Sur- 
prise assumed the proportions of terror 
when the bandit unexpectedly faced vio- 
lence. Therefore, both elements that made 
for his success in crime, when turned 
against him, became his greatest obs- 
tacles. 

Strange quirks in the criminal make-up 
were brought to light. An old “lifer” told 
how he had been fooled into spending the 
rest of his life in prison by the sudden hoot 
of a screech owl. He was making his get- 
away down a country road, well concealed 
from a pursuing posse, when he heard the 
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owl screech and, mistaking it for a signal 
of his pursuers, changed the direction of 
his flight and ran into the arms of his cap- 
tors. He was a victim of surprise. Another 
veteran offender and four confederates, 
racing away from the scene of a holdup, 
heard the burst of a motor tire and, think- 
ing it was a shot fired at them, blazed away 
at the offending motor car—which was 
empty. The gunfire attracted the attention 
of two policeman, who rounded up the 
quintet. Here was another case of surprise 
plus the suggestion of violence. 

“Tt’s the easiest thing in the world to 
scare a thief,” one convict summed up the 
situation. “They are all keyed up when 
out on a job. They think they’ve got the 
world licked. Then some fool thing hap- 
pens that they didn’t expect, and the 
biggest of them shake in their boots and 
lose their breath. They’re not the cool, 
calm, and collected guys you think they 
are. They’re the worst kind of cowards 
down underneath.” 

How could these two elements—surprise 
and violence—be capitalized to wage effec- 
tive and widespread war upon crime in 
Iowa? Warner and Saunders answered the 
question by proposing the Corn Belt vigi- 
lantes. Back in the ’50’s and ’60’s, cattle 
rustling and horse steal- 
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committee of bankers pointed out 
that membership would be limited to 
war veterans sworn in as deputy law 
officers, the Governor agreed to author- 
ize the swearing in of armed citizens 
throughout the state. The state and county 
bankers’ associations pledged themselves 
to see that the new army of citizen-police 
would not attempt to administer justice 
but would serve the regular law enforce- 
ment agencies ina supplementary capacity. 

“In the training of these vigilante 
groups,’”’ the bankers assured the governor, 
“we shall avoid the use of the word ‘kill.’” 
The subsequent history of the Iowa vigi- 
lante movement indicates that its wide 
acceptance in Iowa and other states is due 
in no small measure to the absence from 
all printed and verbal instructions of the 
slightest suggestion that vigilantes are 
out primarily to kill. 

The decision to organize the vigilantes 
was reached on June 24, 1920. Within 
three months, half of the counties in the 
state were organized. By January rst, the 
movement had spread to all but three 
counties. An army of direct-action men, 
fully instructed as to their duties, armed, 
bonded, insured, and drilled was in the 
field ready to surprise bandit hordes and 

turn the bandit’s 





ing had been wiped out 
by vigilance commit- 
tees, but such curb- 
stone justice had its 
drawbacks and its 
tragedies. Early Cali- 
fornia history testifies 
to that. 

But in this enlight- 
ened day, a vigilante 
movement would have 
to steer away from the 
faults of the earlier ex- 
periment if it were to 
win popular approval 
and support. The pro- 
posal to create a state- 
wide vigilante organi- 








strongest weapon—vio- 
lence—upon himself. 
Instead of waiting for 
criminals to put in an 
appearance and thus 
personally encounter 
the new resistance 
ready for them, the 
vigilante movement 
was widely discussed 
in newspapers. Before 
a shot was fired in the 
new campaign it was 
pretty well known in 
“crookdom”’ that Iowa 
was prepared. The 
crime rate immediately 
dropped. 








zation was at first re- 
ceived none too favor- 
ably, but when Warner 
and Saunders and a 
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She mapped out a war against organized 
banditry in Indiana. 


A state-wide system 
of communication be- 
tween vigilante organi- 
zations was established. 
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If bandits eluded the minutemen in 
one county, alarms could be broadcast to 
other counties or throughout the state 
simultaneously and a vigilante net thrown 
around the fleeing crooks. The first notice 
a town received that it was under attack 
was the cutting of telephone and telegraph 
wires, which severed communication with 
the outside world. A telephone operator 
alone at her night switchboard could 
hardly be expected to venture out and 
spread an alarm when she found her wires 
suddenly dead. Such a move would subject 
her to attack. Past experience proved that 
thugs always had a man “covering”’ the 
telephone office while robberies were under 
way. 

To meet this contingency secret wires 
were installed where bandits could not get 
at them. In a few instances land mines 
were planted in open fields, to be detonated 
in case of attack by push buttons in vari- 
ous accessible parts of the town. This 
noise would surely arouse the citizenry; 
most certainly it would have a familiar 
sound to vigilantes who had been in the 
A.E.F. But the secret wires were the chief 
reliance. 

It was due to the “buried” wires that 
the six bandits mentioned by Warner failed 
to repeat the successful raid their leader 
had promoted five years earlier. A tele- 
phone operator found her wires dead. 
Knowing what this meant, she called the 
vigilante chief on the secret wire and he 
roused his men. In fifteen minutes the 
bank was covered. 

Recently, the radio has entered the pic- 
ture and seems destined to augment tele- 
phone and telegraph. When a bank in Iowa 
is attacked by daylight holdup men or 
burglars, an alarm can be flashed to broad- 
casting station WHO in Des Moines, where 
a gong is sounded into the microphone and 
either throughout the state, or in the 
county where the attack is being made, a 
bell rings or a light flashes on radio outfits 
in vigilantes’ homes. 

During a recent attempted holdup, 
twenty armed vigilantes were on their way 
to the scene within forty-five seconds after 
the radio light had flashed its signal, and 
five holdup men were caught. In another 
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test during an attempted safe-blowing, five 
bridges around the town that was under 
attack were covered by five vigilante 
groups in less than twelve minutes, and the 
burglars were captured as they were fleeing. 
Covering all bridges and roads is the first 
step in vigilante tactics. Roads are im- 
mediately closed by a traffic sign, “ Police- 
Stop,” and the armed vigilantes take a 
position near by, preferably in ambush, to 
halt all approaching cars. 

Checking up on results after six years’ 
experience with vigilantes, the Iowa Bank- 
ers’ Association found that from June, 
1921, to June, 1922, the first year the sys- 
tem was functioning throughout the state, 
bank robberies were cut from fifty-six to 
thirty, and losses for the same period 
dropped from $228,000 to $154,000. Dur- 
ing the sixth year, 1926-1927, the number 
of attempted and successful attacks 
dropped to ten, with a loss of only $10,000. 
Most likely this is rock-bottom and repre- 
sents the irreducible minimum in crime. 
In 1925, the cost of bank robbery insurance 
in Iowa was reduced from $1.50 a thou- 
sand to $1.Some other states, not equipped 
with vigilantes, are still paying the old 
rate—about $10 a thousand. Iowa’s min- 
utemen have engaged in twenty hand-to- 
hand battles with robber gangs, and in 
their last combat two bandits were killed 
during an attempted holdup that would 
have yielded them $45,000. 

The cost of maintaining the vigilantes 
has not been heavy. The equipment during 
six years has cost $62,531. The rewards 
now posted total $108,000. The number 
of banking towns in the state is 1,000; 
881 are protected by vigilantes. The pres- 
ent strength of the army is 3,007 men. 


Indiana organized its vigilante system 
in July, 1925—the year Hoosier bankers 
began to suspect that plunder from their 
vaults was financing nearly all the crooks 
in Chicago’s underworld. Gunmen in 
Chicago, in pressing need of ready money, 
used to hop into a motor car and cross the 
Illinois boundary into adjoining Indiana, 
returning with plenty of cash. Indiana 
small-town banks in those days were easy 
marks for robbers. In general, the Indiana 
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plan is pat- 
terned after 
the Iowa sys- 
tem, witha few 
changes and 
additions. 
How does it 
work in the 
Hoosier coun- 
try? The fol- 
lowing inci- 
dent, picked 
out of the 
testimony of a 
Chicago gun- 
man who was 
tried for a 
bank robbery 
in Illinois early 
in 1927, is an 
eloquent com- 
pliment to the effectiveness of the Indiana 
minuteman organization as well as an in- 
side version of how the underworld regards 
vigilantes in general. Said the defendant: 


We had some drinks in a Chi “gin mill” and 
started for no place in particular—just to find 
some easy joint to knock over, not far from town. 
I don’t remember what direction we started 
off in. It was raining and we didn’t look out of 
the car much. We’d been hitting it up around 
sixty miles for maybe an hour when we 
stopped at the side of the road to look the car 
over.The headlights hit on a telegraph pole a 
little ahead and I sees a red poster. It said 
something about “$1,000 for bank bandits, 
dead or alive.” I yelled to the driver, “ Swing 
around and beat it back for Chi. This is In- 
diana ! It’s alive with sharpshooters!”’ 


So, he added, the gang returned to Chi- 
cago, had another drink, and ended the 
night by cracking a safe in the outskirts 
of the big city. 

The warning placard that turned the 
gunmen back was one of many thousands 
plastered along Indiana highways by the 
Bankers’ Association of that state—one of 
the instruments of the Indiana vigilante 
system that helped to carry a note of terror 
into Chicago’s underworld. The message 
was printed in red ink—a suggestive bit of 
eye appeal conceived in a feminine mind. 

Miss Forba McDaniel, who upset her 
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An alarm released when the bank was attacked brought the 
town guards in a hurry. 


parents’ plan 
to make her a 
school teacher 
by accepting 
the secretary- 
ship of the 
Indiana Bank- 
ers’ Associa- 
tion, adapted 
a natural in- 
stinct for ap- 
propriate color 
schemes to the 
yeggman situ- 
ation in her 
native state. 
The flaming 
offer of $1,000 
for a bandit, 
dead or alive, 
was the result. 
But she also played a much more impor- 
tant part in framing the entire Indiana 
vigilante plan. 

One day in the early summer of 1925 
her office telephone rang. A voice hurriedly 
reported that, just fifteen minutes earlier, 
bandits had raided a down-state bank, 
killed a cashier, and shot at a young 
woman who happened into the bank while 
the raid was in progress. The bullet struck 
a side comb over her ear and glanced off. 
Yeggmen, particularly the “old timers,” 
generally spared women, either because of 
an inherent respect for womankind or 
because of a wholesome fear of their reso- 
lute pluck when face-to-face with danger. 
Many a bank robber will admit that 
women are so stubborn that, even when 
faced by a bandit’s revolver, they insist 
upon shouting or arguing, utterly upset- 
ting the bandit’s equilibrium. 

Miss McDaniel, seated at her desk in 
the Odd Fellows’ Building in Indianapolis, 
was at a safe distance from the bandits’ 
bullets at the moment the message filtered 
in. Yet the news of the attempt on the life 
of one of her own sex stirred her to sudden 
anger. 

“No Hoosier will let this incident pass,” 
the young secretary exclaimed. “When 
they begin shooting at women, Indiana 
will find a way to stop them.” 
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Her cheeks flamed, her indignation ran 
rampant, and she burst into action. She 
had reached that high emotional pitch 
known as “seeing red.” (This may have 
had something to do with the lurid color 
of the posters.) At any rate, from that 
moment she pitched herself into the fore- 
front of a new fight against the toughest 
elements of society—drug-crazed gunmen, 
gangsters, and exported bad men from the 
“hide-aways”’ of Chicago. For the first 
time in the history of American banking, 
a young woman, not many years out of 
high school, neither athletically built nor 
inclined, found herself mapping a war 
against organized banditry. She is, by the 
way, one of only two women who have 
ever run the affairs of an organization of 
bankers made up almost entirely of men. 

Miss McDaniel planned a vigilante or- 
ganization that would cover the entire 
state. Meantime, the scare-head posters 
were being struck off in an Indianapolis 
printshop. The young woman foresaw that 
erms and men alone would not produce the 
immediate deterrent effect desired: propa- 
ganda was equally important. Almost over- 
night Indiana blazed notice to the under- 
world that a bandit need not be caught 
alive in the Wabash country to earn the 
$1,000 price on his head. He was worth 
just as much dead. 

At the end of the year, 1,700 men had 
enlisted for service in sixty-eight of In- 
diana’s ninety-two counties. To-day more 
than eighty of the counties have active 
vigilante committees, with a membership 
of more than 2,000 men—almost enough 
to make a national guard infantry regi- 
ment. Figures tell the story of what hap- 
pened to crime in Indiana: Between July, 
1924, and July, 1925, the year before the 
vigilantes were organized, thirty-three In- 
diana banks were attacked and $88,000 
stolen. At one period, banks were being 
robbed at the rate of one a day. More than 
six small banks had been robbed twice 
within the year. From July, 1925, to July, 
1926, the first year of vigilante activity, 
only nine banks were attacked, with a loss 
of less than $19,000, and there was a total 
absence of casualties among the defensive 
forces. Several bandits were shot and sev- 
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eral captured. The figures for 1927 were 
even lower. 

Another factor introduced in Indiana, 
in 1926, that helped the campaign along 
was the enactment of new laws by the state 
legislature at the request of the Bankers’ 
Association. Possession of burglar’s tools, 
hitherto a misdemeanor, was made a fel- 
ony; a penalty of ten years was added te 
the crime of burglary where it was com- 
mitted with the aid of electricity or gas. 
This struck at the modern torch burglar. 
And an habitual criminal law patterned 
after the Baumes Act, which compels 
New York judges to sentence men with 
three previous felony convictions to life 
imprisonment, was also added to the 
Indiana code. 


The [Illinois Bankers’ Association 
adopted the Iowa plan in April, 1925. 
Figures on bank crimes in Illinois show 
that the work of the Illinois Town Guards, 
as they are called, has produced approxi- 
mately the same salutary results as are re- 
ported in Iowa. Between January 1, 1924, 
and April 1, 1925, eighty-eight banks were 
attacked in Illinois, with a loss of about 
$600,000. During the seventeen months 
following April 1, 1925—when the Town 
Guard system began to function—only 
thirty-five attacks were reported, with 
losses reduced by $500,000! A check-up 
on bank bandit activities in Illinois, out- 
side of Chicago, showed a total loss of 
only $90,000 for the seventeen months end- 
ing with September 1926. 

The Illinois showing has special signifi- 
cance. For years the underworld of Chi- 
cago has been the concentration point for 
the roving yeggmen of the Middle West, 
with the result that country banks in 
Illinois were more often attacked because 
they were within easiest reach of Chicago 
gunmen. Yet, while Chicago is not under 
the protection of Town Guards, the effect 
of the armed vigilance around it is reflected 
in a reduction of bank crimes in Cook 
County. In 1924, Cook County banks were 
attacked thirteen times, with a loss of 
$83,000. Following the organization of 
Town Guards, in 1925, only nine banks 
were attacked, with losses reduced to 
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$62,000. The year following, attacks 
dropped to three, with a $21,000 loss. In 
1927, only one bank was attacked. The 
lone holdup man, heedless of the vigilante 
warning, scooped up $10,000 from a teller’s 
counter and ran. An hour later he was 
trapped by Town Guards and killed him- 
self. Between June 1, 1926, and June 1, 
1927, not one of the 324 banks in Cook 
County was visited—an unparalleled re¢- 
ord for that section of the state. 

Grouped statistics on bank crimes in 
the eight states that have employed the 
vigilante system for more than a year show 
highly satisfactory results. In 1924, the 
number of bank robberies in the eight 
states was 161 with a loss of nearly 
$700,000. In 1926, the number of crimes 
was reduced to 47 and the losses cut to 
$152,000—114 fewer attacks than two 
years before and a 78 per cent. reduction in 
loss. The loss of life at the hands of bandits 
decreased 98 per cent. In 1927, a 
slight increase in the number of crimes and 
the amount of losses was reported. This 
increase, less than to per cent. in both 
cases, is ascribed to the fact that ten states 
adopted harsh sentence laws and habitual 
felon acts in 1927. Criminals fled these 
states and in desperation risked attacks 
upon banks in a few of the vigilante states 
where there were no drastic habitual 
criminal laws. 

At its annual convention in 1927, the 
American Bankers’ Association recom- 
mended the vigilante system for states 
that have been unable to make much 
headway against bank crime. Ohio, Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota, Missouri, 
and Kentucky endorsed the plan. Bankers’ 
protective organizations in these states 
are at work with vigilante leaders in the 
eight states where the plan is now in oper- 
ation on a scheme whereby there will be 
a coérdination of vigilante efforts between 
the various states, as there is now between 
the counties in each vigilante state. 

States without vigilante protection find 
that as a result of increased resistance to 
bandit attacks in neighboring vigilante 
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states their crime rates continue to climb. 
A group of Texans, hoping to curb a sud- 
den rise in violent crime owing to an al- 
most overnight influx of criminals from 
other states in 1927, offered a reward of 
$5,000 efor a dead bank bandit but 
not a penny for a live one. The 
vigilante system has not been adopted 
in Texas; the payment of the large rewards 
was in the hands of a small group; no pro- 
vision was made for a careful scrutiny of 
reward claims, as is the practice in vigi- 
lante states where the rewards are small. 
As a result of this, critics of the Texas 
reward plan claim, innocent men were 
tricked into making what seemed a gesture 
at bank robbery but which, in reality, was 
only a casual, harmless visit to the bank, 
and were slain. The plotters, working 
solely for the heavy reward, were arrested 
and accused of murder. The Texas reward 
plan was widely criticized throughout the 
nation. Vigilante leaders in midwestern 
states pointed out that in the eight states 
where rewards are part of the vigilante 
system the amounts are never above 
$1,000, that all awards are subjected to 
judicial scrutiny, and that there has not 
been a single attempt to earn a reward 
on a trumped-up robbery. 

In laying the vigilante plan before the 
National Crime Commission recently, the 
objection most commonly raised against 
the vigilante plan—that it affords an op- 
portunity for inflamed mobs to take the 
law into their own hands—was answered 
by James E. Baum, manager of the pro- 
tective department of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. He said: 

“There has not been a single instance 
to support this criticism. Not a single 
tragedy has resulted to innocent lives as 
the result of the vigilante’s armed resist- 
ance to the organized criminal’s war 
against society and property. The vigilan- 
tes, under strict disciplinarians, merely 
supplement the regular police agencies in 
inadequately policed areas. They have not 
usurped, nor interfered with, functions of 
the courts and the police.” 








New Styles in American Beauty 


Brains and Pulchritude Now Go Together 


ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


NOTHING SEEMS more certain than 
that beauty and brains tend to go together, 
and yet scarcely anything is more difficult 
to prove. This is partly because we are 
all envious of superiority. The majority of 
persons are not highly intelligent nor are 
they highly beautiful. Both beauty and 
high intelligence are variations from the 
general rule. Indeed, the majority of us 
were cast in such a homely mold by 
Mother Nature that when we were first 
placed on exhibition, even generous- 
hearted Uncle George, as Christopher 
Morley has suggested, was so uncertain, 
both as to our gender and good looks, that 
in polite and compromising desperation he 
exclaimed: “It’s going to be a beautiful 
baby, he looks like her father.”” While our 
sex became evident in the course of time, 
our beauty did not fulfill Uncle George’s 
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optimistic prediction. And as we grew 
older there is little doubt that our failure 
to attain any high degree of pulchritude 
led us to develop as a defense mechanism 
the notion that beautiful persons are not 
very intelligent. 

A woman instinctively feels that her 
rival must be more beautiful than she is, 
at least in the opinion of the man in ques- 
tion; and she feels that her best method of 
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defense is not by a frontal attack on the 
rival’s beauty, but by a flank attack on her 
intelligence. She therefore expresses her 
contempt by saying: “She may be good- 
looking, but beauty is only skin deep, and 
you know, anyhow, these beauties never 
have any brains.” 

She does not realize that if this be really 
true, then since men have selected their 
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wives chiefly for good looks, or at least 
what they thought were good looks, for 
several thousand years, the race must 
therefore be becoming progressively more 
beautiful and more dumb. Men and women 
have been doing their best to secure phys- 
ically attractive marital partners ever 
since our primitive ancestors rose on their 
hind legs and got a good look at each 
other; and if the most beautiful were the 
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least intelligent, the human race has been 
steadily breeding toward stupidity. We are 
plainly losing our minds. We are merely 
on a joy ride toward feeble-mindedness. 
And, since I have already submitted evi- 
dence in a previous article in the WoRLD’s 
Work that intellectual people are more 
moral than are slow and dull people, it is 
obvious that, by the theory that the 
beautiful are dumb, we are trending 
steadily toward the sorry goal of a 
stupid, immoral, but beautiful, human 
race. 

Besides the difficulties already noted in 
proving that beauty and brains tend to go 
together, we have the further complication 
that w2 can measure brains, but we can- 
not as yet measure beauty. While intelli- 
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gence can be pretty accurately measured, 
beauty can be only vaguely estimated. 
The psychologists can now say with con- 
siderable assurance that this man has an 
intelligence of 100, that one has 80, and 
another has 175. But it will be probably a 
long time before we can take a yardstick 
or a set of laboratory tests of any sort and 
say that this man or woman has twice or 
thrice as much beauty as another. 
Indeed, I have tried by a number of 
methods to find what is the beauty of the 
average woman, but have not been able to 
devise any that is at all satisfactory. I 
tried getting pictures of groups of people 
taken at county fairs and Chautauquas, 
but they did not seem to be sufficiently 
representative. The same is true of photo- 
graphs of women at conventions and pub- 
lic dinners. These women are _ highly 
selected, not average. I also tried clipping 
out large numbers of women’s pictures 
from the newspapers and magazines with a 
view of getting a general median standard 
of beauty. But I found that these were 
even more highly selected specimens than 
were women at dinners and conventions. 
They get their pictures in the papers not 
because they are average or have done the 
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average thing, but because of something 
exceptional. They have been elected to 
some office, have been murdered or 
divorced, or have done something that is 
not precisely commonplace. Murdered 
women, for example, are as a rule far 
more beautiful than the average, and the 
same is true of divorcees. If two or three 
men are after the same woman it is 
usually because she possesses more than 
usual physical attractiveness. A woman is 
not often murdered because of her in- 
telligence, but often is because of her 
beauty. The same is true of women who 
figure in divorce trials. One of them at 
least is usually more beautiful than are 
women in general. 

I am convinced that the average woman 
is quite homely; indeed, this is necessarily 
so. Even if we were a super-beautiful race, 
the supreme specimens of beauty would be 
far above the median line. We should still 
regard the average woman as _ being 
homely. In the same way, the average per- 
son is bound to be comparatively stupid. 
This is because he 
ranks far below the 
genius. In estimat- 
ing beauty the com- 
mon method is to 
compare a woman 
with some famous 
beauty. This is both 
unfair and unscien- 
tific. What we should 
do, if possible, is to 
compare a woman 
not with the rare 
beauties of the race, 
but with the aver- 
age beauty of the 
race. 

When we say a 
boy is bright, we 
mean bright in com- 
parison with average 
boys, and not in 
comparison with 
Shakespeare or 
Abraham Lincoln. 
Consequently, in 
this article, when I 
speak of a woman’s 
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beauty, I am endeavoring to compare this 
with the average and not with the famous 
beauties of our time. As I shall show later, 
I have devised a rough method of arriving 
at a fairly good estimate of average beauty. 
The so-called ‘‘raving’’ beauties, such as 
were Mary Anderson, Queen Alexandra of 
England, and Lillie Langtry—persons 
whom everybody agrees were beautiful— 
belong, like persons of genius, to the 
supreme specimens of the race. They are 
as rare as geniuses and are well-nigh as 
precious possessions of the human race, 
and they mark a great period of culture. 

In the beginnings of any culture, when 
a race emerges from a low economic state, 
real beauty, especially among women, is 
probably very rare. But as culture de- 
velops, as wealth is accumulated, as 
powerful families, either military or eco- 
nomic, are developed, they tend to inter- 
marry and build up what F. A. Woods, 
the biologist, has termed “cones” of 
ability. And, as these cones of ability are 
pushed up, I believe all our evidence would 
indicate that cones 
of beauty are like- 
wise created. This 
process is still going 
on to-day. The 
wealthy and power- 
ful men get the 
beautiful women. 

There is going on 
now both in America 
and in Europe an 
enormous intermar- 
riage of the great 
and powerful finan- 
cial families. And 
among them the 
beauty of the women 
is extraordinary. Let 
any one go on an 
ocean steamship or 
to some famous 
watering place, such 
as Southampton or 
Newport or the 
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Women of intelligence, says Mr. Wiggam, 
are also the standard-bearers of beauty. 


European resorts, 
where he can ob- 
serve these people 
who are the out- 
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come of this process of intensive selection, 
and unless he has a proletarian or social- 
istic complex, he is certain to see that the 
beauty of both the men and women is 
truly wonderful. There can be little ques- 
tion that the supreme beauty of the Amer- 
ican woman is growing greater constantly 
by this very process. It is probable at the 
same time that the number of homely 
women is also increasing, merely because 
they have the larger number of children. 
While we probably have more supremely 
beautiful women than any race of people 
ever possessed, yet there is grave danger 
that the average beauty of the American 
woman is already declining or is about to 
decline. I shall revert to this fact again 
later on. 

We encounter a further difficulty in 
comparing beauty and brains in the fact 
that people vary widely in their ability to 
judge beauty. Dr. Norman Charles Meier, 
of the University of Iowa, has been en- 
gaged for several years in devising tests by 
which to measure a person’s esthetic 
judgment. He finds that it is extremely 
complex, made up of a great many 
psychological elements, and that some 
people possess vastly more of these ele- 
mentary powers of judging the beautiful 
than do others. Just as some men are 
color-blind—although this defect is very 
rare among women, owing to a peculiar 
mechanism in the human reproductive 
cells—so a great many persons are beauty- 
blind. 

For example, one of the loveliest girls 
I know is married to a most estimable 
young man, who has so little sense of the 
esthetic that he often says with irritating 
perversity that he cannot see why people 
rave so over Helen’s beauty. Not long since 
I’ heard his mother say to him: “John, 
it’s a shame to waste such a perfectly 
beautiful girl as Helen on you. Everybody 
except you knows that she is enchantingly 
lovely. Any sort of a homely, slant-eyed, 
hawk-nosed, thin-lipped, boney-faced girl 
would have done as well for you, while 
Helen ought to have a man who ap- 
preciated her beauty.” 

On the other hand, a friend of mine, 
who is a famous photographer, chanced to 
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see a chorus girl whose companions made 
fun of her because of her big nose and 
other prominent features. He induced her 
to sit for a profile portrait that he assures 
me is the nearest approach to the pure 
Greek that he has ever found in America 
or Europe. He showed it to a reporter 
who wrote it up under the title, ‘Venus 
of Broadway.” The young lady was then 
instantly recognized to be a truly wonder- 
ful beauty and her salary jumped from $20 
to $250 a week. It may be that the reason 
why some of us have not received more 
recognition in this respect is because we 
have never had the right photographer. 

In additon to all these difficulties, ideas 
of beauty vary from race to race and from 
age to age. We have fashions and styles 
and vogues in beauty as in everything else. 
Among some savage tribes a woman is not 
considered beautiful unless she is ex- 
tremely fat, whilst among other races slim 
women are at a premium. Moreover, those 
of us who are old enough and were gay 
enough to remember the “corn-fed chorus 
girls” of the “gay ’90’s,” and are still gay 
enough to compare them with the Zieg- 
feld beauties of to-day, will see that there 
has been an almost startling change—at 
least in the ideas of stage managers—as to 
what constitutes feminine attractiveness. 

Not only have stage managers changed, 
but novelists have changed. The “beauti- 
ful heroine” of Jane Austen and the novel- 
ists of the ’70’s and ’80’s was usually a 
pale, washed-out, insipid young lady on 
the verge of consumption, with a poor 
appetite, and with an alarming proneness 
to faint on the slightest provocation. Her 
counterpart in the modern novel is so 
abounding in health and vitality and so 
replete with worldly experience that it is 
difficult to conceive of anything that would 
bring on either a fainting spell or cause her 
a loss of appetite. 

And, as if these difficulties were not 
enough, we have the disconcerting facts 
that both age and environment, not to 
mention beauty parlors and dress, play a 
vastly greater part in determining beauty 
than they do in determining brains. Unless 
one has trained himself to study structure, 
form, anatomy, color, texture, and the 
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up in the scale of in- 
telligence, they have al- 
most uniformly come up 
in the scale of beauty. 
It would be easy to find 
a number of apparent 
exceptions to this rule. 
For example, the stupid 
butterfly would be com- 
monly held to be more 
beautiful than the intelli- 
gent ant. This may be 
one reason why we speak 
of beautiful society 
women as “social butter- 
flies.”” However, this may 
show merely a lack of 
expert esthetic opinion. 
In a recent number of 
the Quarterly Journal of 
Biology, edited by Dr. 
Raymond Pearl of Johns 
Hopkins University, Pro- 
fessor William Wheeler, 








relationship of structural elements to each 
other, he is bound constantly to be misled 
in his judgment, especially of feminine 
beauty. No one can attain perfection in 
this respect, simply because so much of it 
is not science, but art and experience. 

Consequently, the broad general asser- 
tion that beauty and brains are found 
more often in the same individual than 
they are found in different individuals 
may easily be questioned, just because it is 
so difficult to prove. However, it is my 
purpose to present here several lines of 
argument that seem to me are certain to 
leave a strong conviction that beauty and 
brains are pretty highly associated in the 
human constitution, even if it does not 
amount to a mathematical measurement 
or an experimental demonstration. 

In the very first place, a close connection 
between beauty and brains is exactly what 
we should expect from the whole history of 
organic evolution. As animals have come 
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“We probably have more supremely beautiful women than any race 
of people ever possessed.” 


of Harvard, publishes a 
brilliant study entitled 
“The Physiognomy of 
Insects.” Professor 
Wheeler is the greatest 
authority in the world 
on the subject of ants, and here 
analyzes their facial appearance and 
compares them with other insects and 
bugs. Speaking of our common household 
pet, the ant known as formica fusca, this 
witty but profound authority says that 
this insect is “an ant of the true Nordic 
type, the beau ideal of the family, with 
chaste, well-balanced features, and beauti- 
fully rounded forehead.” By way of con- 
trast he speaks of the “chunky bugs, 
beetles, moths, etc.” Since butterflies be- 
long among the moths, I gather that this 
expert judge would place the ant on at 
least as high a plane of personal beauty as 
he would the butterfly. 

Furthermore, as to the intellectual and 
ratiocinative capacities of the ant, Pro- 
fessor Wheeler is reported to have said to 
his classes that he sometimes believed that 
human beings were more intelligent than 
ants! This remark, of course, may have 
been spoken in a moment of optimism, oc- 
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casioned by some student 
showing signs of intelli- 
gence, since Professor 
Wheeler in the afore- 
mentioned article inti- 
mates that when Linnzeus 
classified human beings 
as homo sapiens he was 
speaking with sarcasm. 

As evidence however, 
that beauty and brains 
go together in human 
beings as well as in bugs, 
numerous intelligence 
tests have shown that 
people who own the more 
fertile farm lands along 
the water courses, rate 
higher in intelligence 
than do the people who 
dwell in the uplands and 
unfertile hill districts. A 
survey of several counties 
was made in Indiana of 
this nature and revealed 
that there is an asso- 
ciation between the 
fertility of the soil and 
intelligence. In order 
to find whether the 
beauty of the people ran the same way 
as did their intelligence, Mrs. Wiggam and 
I counted the relative number of good- 
looking and beautiful women who came in 
at the Chautauqua gates at scores of these 
assemblies where I lectured a number of 
years ago, both in the eastern and the 
western states. We also made observa- 
tions on the school girls and boys and on 
the little children who were under the 
guidance of the Chautauqua play leader. 
We made intelligence tests on a great 
many of the latter. We found beyond all 
question that there was a very high 
correlation between the beauty of the 
women and the price of farm land. The 
same, of course, held true of the chil- 
dren. After making a count of the relative 
number of good-looking women, we could 
predict with considerable accuracy the 
general average price of farm land in that 
section. 

Thousands of intelligence tests have 
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also shown that the people in the poorer 
economic districts in any city rate lower 
on these tests than do those in the more 
favored sections. Mrs. Wiggam and I 
have made extended observations on the 
beauty of the people in a number of cities, 
especially in New York, and it is per- 
fectly obvious that high womanly beauty 
and high values in city real estate go 
strongly together. It is truly astonish- 
ing how a very slight economic difference 
will instantly show itself in the personal 
beauty of the people. 

The reader may have imagined that I 
am merely playing with an idea and that 
the facts so far submitted have only a 
purely academic or esthetic interest. 
My interest is far deeper than this. Let the 
reader contemplate the fact that these 
homely women in the poorer districts are 
producing from two to three babies while 
the beautiful women of Fifth Avenue are 
producing one, and he will see that the 
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question at issue is the future vitality, 
intelligence, and morality of the American 
nation. 

Furthermore, length of life and the 
whole natural] health of the nation are also 
involved in this question of beauty and 
brains. For all studies indicate that intelli- 
gent people live longer on the average than 
mediocre and stupid people. Dr. J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell, the psychologist, studied 
1,000 of the greatest men and women of all 
time and found that five times as many of 
them were living at the age of seventy as 
is true of common people. Professor Lewis 
M. Terman of Stanford University has 
studied the grandparents of more than 
five hundred extremely brilliant children 
selected from the public schools of Cali- 
fornia. These grandparents showed an 
average length of life of between two and 
one half and three years greater than that 
of the population in general. And the addi- 
tion of three years of longevity really 
means.an enormous difference in the vital- 
ity and natural health of the breed. 

Miss Grace Allen, of the Eugenics Rec- 
ord Office, studied the parents of a group 
of fifty children of the New York schools, 
selected for exceptional brilliancy of in- 


tellect. She found three times as many of 
them had a life expectation of seventy 
years as is true of people in general. But 
the prime point here is that these children 
showed superior physical measurements 
and the general foundations of beauty in a 
greater degree than the average. 

On this same line, Dr. Catharine 
Cox Miles, of Stanford University, has 
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recently completed a very large-scale 
research upon the childhood of 300 of 
the greatest geniuses of the past four 
hundred years. She told me that she 
found that these children ranked higher in 
health and physique than average chil- 
dren. And health and physique, as we 
know, are the foundations of beauty. 

In answer to the contention that genius 
is combined with ill health, deformity, and 
ugliness, Dr. J. F. Rogers, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, has collected 
a large quantity of contradicting evidence. 
Doctor Rogers says that most great men 
have looked the part. 

I found by chance in the apartment of 
my friend Dr. F. A. Woods a large paste- 
board box containing five or six hundred 
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portraits of women that he had casually 
selected at random from newspapers and 
magazines for the purpose of studying 
some question in which he was interested. 
At his suggestion I selected from his collec- 
tion all of the women whose pictures had 
been published because of some intellectual 
achievement. This gave us a group of 
sixty intellectual women. We then turned 
these sixty pictures face down and at ran- 
dom selected twenty of them for further 
study. Mrs. Wiggam later selected from 
Vanity Fair, entirely at random, the por- 
traits of ten women, from a page of 
portraits, entitled the Hall of Fame, 
which the magazine publishes nearly every 
month. These women were all writers, 
authors, or actresses of great distinction. 
We then selected from Fernald’s book 
“English Synonyms and Antonyms” 
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twelve adjectives referring to beauty or its 
opposites. The adjectives referring to 
beauty, in the order given, were: beauti- 
ful, charming, handsome, attractive, 
pretty, and pleasing. To describe the op- 
posite of beauty we listed in their order: 
unattractive, unpleasant, homely, un- 
eouth, ugly, and repulsive. The common 
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objection is made that there are no 
standards of beauty by which to judge, 
but this set of adjectives gave at least 
twelve choices to every individual. We 
then submitted these pictures, without any 
names attached, to some twenty-five 
persons of education and wide experience 
in the observation of human beings. Nearly 
all of them were professional platform 
artists with wide experience in judg- 
ing people. They all ranked these women 
in order as to good or bad looks. 

We have not yet finished this investiga- 
tion, simply because we have not been able 
to find any satisfactory method of arriving 
at the measurement of the beauty of the 
average women and measuring its correla- 
tion with intelligence. Beyond question it 
can be arrived at, but, as already noted, 
several methods have proved unsatisfac- 
tory. Consequently, all we have aimed to 
arrive at has been an approximation with 
strong probability in its favor. 

However, even with these disadvan- 
tages, the estimates that we have taken 
on the group of these thirty portraits— 
the twenty selected first by Doctor Woods 
and me, and the ten later selected from 
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Vanity Fair—of intellectual women men- 
tioned above, easily show that the aver- 
age range of their estimated beauty is far 
above the line of demarcation that sepa- 
rates them from the unbeautiful. There can 
be no question that their beauty is far 
above women in general. So far as I know, 
this is the first objective study ever made 
as to the relationship between beauty and 
brains, and while it is not an absolute 
demonstration, it certainly brings a strong 
conviction that beauty and brains are 
closely linked in the constitution of the 
human race. 

The popular belief that the beautiful 
are dumb is due, I think, chiefly to the 
statement of the proposition in the wrong 
way. Nearly any woman who is not 
markedly beautiful will assure you that 
most beauties are hare-brained. However, 
if you ask her if she honestly believes that 
1,000 intelligent women, say at a conven- 
tion of women’s clubs, are really worse 
looking than would be a thousand stupid 
women and morons, she will instantly 
answer in the negative. When put in this 
form, the proposition that beauty and 
brains tend to go together seems almost 
self-evident. It hardly requires any further 
proof. 

It might be of interest to the reader to 
know the names of some of the women 
who were included in the study of por- 
traits just mentioned. Please remember 
they were selected haphazardly, and not 
for good looks but solely for intellectual 
achievement. A few of them chance to be 
foreign women, but among those who are 
well known to American readers are 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Neysa McMein, 
Mrs. Nelson O’Shaughnessy, Sophie Kerr, 
Willa Cather, Helen Dryden, Clare Sheri- 
dan, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Edith 
Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Susan Glaspell, Ethel Plummer, 
Helen Westley, Zona Gale, Ethel Leginska, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. Among the 
foreign women happen to be Margot As- 
quith and Madame Curie, both of whom 
brought down the average of beauty 
considerably. 

Another investigation we carried out 
was one that endeavored to secure an 
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unbiased estimate of the beauty of the 
most famous women who ever lived. In the 
year 1903, Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, previ- 
ously mentioned, selected by objective 
methods that he himself devised the 
1,000 most famous men and women that 
ever lived. Subsequently, Miss Cora 
Castle, of Columbia University, compiled 
a list of 868 of the most eminent women 
of all history. From her group of 868, 
Miss Castle selected 20 women whom she 
designated as being preéminent. In Doctor 
Cattell’s list of 1,000, there were included 
32 women. By comparing Doctor Cattell’s 
32 women with Miss Castle’s 20 pre- 
eminent women, we found there were 15 
women included in both groups. It seems 
fairly safe to assume that these 15 women 
are the most famous that humanity has 
produced. At any rate, more has been 
written about them and they created a 
greater stir, and either did more good, 
or else made more trouble, than have 
any other women who ever lived. We know 
that most of them, although not all of 
them, were women of preéminent mental 
abilities. Their names are as follows: 


Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots 

Queen Elizabeth, of England 

Joan of Arc 

Madame de Staél, French writer 

George Sand, French writer. 

Catherine II, of Russia 

Madame de Sévigné, French letter writer 

Madame de Maintenon, consort of Louis 
XIV, of France 

Maria Thérésa, Queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia 

Josephine, wife of Napoleon. 

Marie Antoinette, wife of Louis XVI, of 
France 

Christina, of Sweden 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt 

Catherine de Medici, Queen of Henry II of 
France 

Queen Anne, of England 


After a good deal of searching, we se- 
cured what seemed to be a fairly good 
printed portrait of each one of these 
women. Of course, one has to allow for 
styles and schools in painting, the flatteries 
of court painters, etc. It is likely, for in- 
stance, that if a portrait painter had not 
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flattered Catherine de Medici he would 
have had his head chopped off. However, 
these portraits probably bear a consider- 
able approximation to the anatomy and 
appearance of these famous persons. We 
submitted these portraits to a number of 
cultivated persons with the same list of 
adjectives to choose from that we used in 
the case of the group previously described. 
The combined vote showed that nine of 
these women were ranked in the upper five 
categories of beauty, namely, beautiful, 
handsome, charming, pretty, or good- 
looking. Only one, Madame de Staél, was 
voted positively ugly. 

Scarcely anything has added more to 
the notion that the more beautiful a 
woman is the less brains she has than the 
reputation of the so-called “brainless 
chorus girl.” Many good people wonder 
why men of wealth so often lose their heads 
over them, and why so many most estima- 
ble rich young men marry these “silly 
creatures.” They no doubt marry them for 
their beauty, because probably no man 
in his senses ever voluntarily married a 
woman because of anything except her 
charms of person, personality, and 
temperament. It happens, however, that 
when these are of a high order, intelligence 
usually shines through and _ illuminates 
them all. 

As evidence of this, I submit the figures 
of an investigation made upon the brains 
of the supposedly “dumb” chorus girls by 
Doctor David Wechsler, psychologist of 
the New York Psychological Corporation. 
Doctor Wechsler gave the army mental 
tests to a large number of stage beauties 
on Broadway, most of them singers and 
dancers. The results were astonishing and 
showed that these chorus girls who are 
among America’s most beautiful women 
averaged higher in intelligence than male 
college students. The average score of 
the army draftees on these tests was 61. 
The average of business men who have 
been tested is 86, of college women 130, 
and of college men 127. 

A few of the scores of these “brainless 
beauties,’ however, ranked in the ranges 
of genius. For example, Marion Gillon, 
of “Countess Maritza,” scored 159; Dor- 


othy Wegman, a Ziegfeld beauty, scored 
166; Georgette Moore of “Great Tempta- 
tions,” made 167; Kay English, another 
Ziegfeld beauty, ranked 168; while Miss 
Edith Davis, of “Naughty Riquette,” 
made the astounding score of 184—prob- 
ably above that of the average college 
professor. This score is reached by not 
more than one person out of three hundred 
of the general population. The “silly 
chorus girl, whose only asset is her 
beauty,” seems, therefore, to have the very 
great asset of high intelligence as well. 

If the arguments so far advanced have 
brought the conviction to the reader’s 
mind that beauty and intelligence are 
more frequently found in the same in- 
dividual than are beauty and stupidity, 
he may then ask: “Well, what of it? 
Who cares? What does it all matter?” 
The answer is that since beauty is 
the chief first approximation by which 
men and women select each other in 
marriage, and since marriage selection and 
the sort of children that are born are the 
chief causes of racial and national glory or 
decline, it is evident that a proper ap- 
preciation of beauty and a reverential 
understanding of its meaning is of the 
very highest importance. 

It is also evident that if people are 
not cultivated to appreciate beauty, to 
enjoy it, to be inspired by it, it will de- 
cline. And, if it be true that beauty is 
linked with intelligence, then intelligence 
will decline in the same degree. Further- 
more, if intelligence goes down by ever so 
little, then health, sanity, morality, length 
of life, social capacity, and everything 
men prize and live for and live by will go 
down with it. These all tend to be knitted 
together, more or less perfectly, in the 
tangled skein of protoplasm. We are 
bound, then, it seems to me, to agree with 
Professor Knight Dunlop, psychologist of 
Johns Hopkins University, when he says: 
“The conservation of personal beauty 
is the question of the hour.” 

While it is true that a famous beauty 
must have a high technical correctness 
of feature, line, and contour, yet there are 
many faces that do possess these and yet 
lack beauty because they lack the illu- 
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mination of a beautiful spirit within. There 
are likewise many faces that lack this 
technical perfection of form and struc- 
ture, but are, nevertheless, inspiringly 
beautiful because of the exalted spiritual 
life that shines through and plays upon 
them. In some degree, this kind of per- 
sonal beauty is within the reach of every 
woman of intelligence who is willing to live 
for it, to expand her spirit and life to 
create it even though nature may have 
been somewhat unkindly in failing to give 
her great perfection of color, feature, tex- 
ture, and form. 

Dr. Woods has studied the por- 
traits of the early founders of America 
and compared them with portraits of 
their descendants and persons of the 
same social classes of our own time. I 
have gone over these portraits myself 
with great care, and there can be no 
question that the beauty of the native 
stocks of America has very greatly im- 
proved. We are far more beautiful than 
our early American ancestors. Had we not 
introduced such an enormous immigration 
of varied social classes and varied races 
within the past sixty or seventy years, I 
feel strongly convinced that the American 
people as a whole would have been the 
most beautiful race that has ever existed 
on the globe, and it may well be that 
they are, despite this drawback. 

This can yet be attained, however, 
because our early native stocks did not 
rank high in beauty, nor were they from 
the most intellectual classes. But the 
acquisition of wealth and the building up 
of a great, complex civilization has no 
doubt led to the “conification” of both 
beauty and brains among the successful 
classes. That this process will go on I 
think there can be little doubt. 

And I think that this process of im- 
provement in beauty and intelligence can 
be enormously aided by education. It is 
highly probable, as Doctor Woods has 
suggested, that the improvement in the 
beauty of the people of northern Europe 
since the Renaissance has been largely 
owing to the fact that the Renaissance 
revived the worship of the Greek ideals 
of beauty. Men learned to admire this 
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type of woman. They married the women 
of their dreams. And there is one field in 
which dreams do come true—the field of 
heredity and marriage selection. The kind 
of person whom our youth are taught 
to admire and select in marriage will be 
reproduced in their children. 

And if it be true, and I think it is, that 
the worship of high ideals of physical 
beauty has changed the faces of men and 
women by teaching them what is really 
beautiful in each other, then it is equally 
certain that high ideals of moral beauty 
will change the minds and hearts of men. 
The race will progress toward the kind 
of men and women that our youth are 
taught to admire and select in marriage. 
If they are taught to admire ugliness—or 
tawdry beauty, which is even worse—these 
ideals will reappear by the very laws of 
heredity stamped clearly upon the faces 
and bodies and in the minds and hearts 
of their children. But if they can be taught 
to love and revere lofty ideals of physical 
beauty and moral excellence, by the same 
laws of heredity these things will likewise 
be handed down as the bodily and mental 
heritage of the children of to-morrow. 
The conservation of human beauty is the 
question of the hour, because physical 
beauty is bound together with moral 
beauty, bodily well-being and efficiency, 
and intellectual excellence. 

You may ask, How shall we teach an 
appreciation of beauty? That is simple. 
We learn how to judge the beauty of pic- 
tures by looking at beautiful pictures, 
and we learn how to judge beauty in 
human beings by being taught in child- 
hood what human beauty is, what it 
means, and how to look for it. And its 
influence will be very powerful and lasting. 
For you cannot teach your boy lofty ideals 
of both physical and spiritual womanhood 
and have him prefer in marriage a low, 
ugly, stupid woman. And you cannot 
teach your girl these ideals of manhood 
and have her prefer as a life mate a low, 
ugly, unintelligent man. The race will 
progress in the direction of the man and 
woman it is taught most to admire, and 
this is always the man and woman that it 
is taught during childhood most to look at. 
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Another American Phenomenon 


Bernarr Macfadden— Publisher and Physical Culturist 


HENRY F. 


BEING AN idealist at heart, with wealth 
that is merely accidental, Bernarr Mac- 
fadden may sometimes ponder, like Plato, 
on the nature of the perfect state. Many 
years ago, at a time when he was less so- 
phisticated, he even attempted to bring a 
Utopia into actual existence and selected 
a site in New Jersey. 


PRINGLE 


of newspaper editorials in a few days 
before rushing off to Europe—that it 
is not too easy to sift and arrange 
those of his ideas that relate to the 
world awaiting its Messiah. But from even 
a casual reading of his various journals one 
concludes that the residents of the perfect 

state would be men 





He was, however, 
ahead of his time, and 
the experiment was 
wrecked when the 
natives protested 
against a radical de- 
tail of the scheme 
—the wearing of 
bloomers by the lady 
disciples. Now Mr. 
Macfadden proceeds 
more slowly, content 
to build for the future 
by spreading his ideas 
through Physical Cul- 
ture Magazine, True 
Story Magazine, six 
other equally novel 
periodicals, and that 
astonishing daily 
newspaper, The New 
York Graphic. 

Mr. MacFadden’s 
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and women of a phys- 
ical perfection made 
apparent by their lack 
of clothing. They 
would be devoted to 
fresh air and exercise, 
to periodic fasts, to 
the drinking of milk, 
to fresh vegetables, 
and to meatless 
menus. The state’s 
government would 
conduct daily beauty 
contesis, for men as 
well as for women, 
the laws of eugenics 
would be applied to 
all marriages, and 
doctors advocating 
vaccination would be 
shot. 

Obviously, this state 
of which he dreams 








editorial fecundity is 
so unusual—he has 
been able to dictate 


a month’s supply classical pose. 


MACFADDEN’S FIRST MAGAZINE 


The cover of the second issue of Physical 
Culture in 1899. Mr. Macfadden appears in a 


leaves something to 
be desired in an ex- 
planation of Mac- 
fadden himself. Read 
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such of his magazines as True Story, 
Dream World, and True Experiences, and 
you conclude that no publisher before him 
has so adroitly catered to the servant-girl, 
bootblack, factory-worker public. Ex- 
amine the files of The Graphic, and you 
are aware that other tabloid owners have 
been extremely conservative by compari- 
son with Macfadden. But talk with the 
man, and with those who have been his 
associates, and you are forced to conclude 
that he has slight comprehension of the 
real effect of his magazines and newspaper. 
The Graphic is more than some of his sub- 
ordinates can endure, and in the past 
several have protested, only to be met with 
wide-eyed astonishment at the thought 
that anything seemed wrong. One man 
rushed to Macfadden’s desk with a par- 
ticularly objectionable issue and thrust 
it in front of his face. Macfadden looked 
up, puzzled and surprised. 

“Tf you say it’s bad, all right,” he said, 
“but I don’t see what’s the matter with 
ag 

And yet, whatever Macfadden’s es- 
thetic blind spots, however he may be an 
influence cheapening the public taste, it can 
be said for him that he is sincere in his 
devotion to physical culture. Having pro- 
claimed himself, in “Who’s Who in 
America,” the “Founder of Physcult- 
opathy, the science of healing through 
physical culture methods,” he often feels 
that he does not receive proper credit and 
has been heard lamenting the nation’s 
ingratitude. Like all zealots, he has carried 
his theories to extremes, and has earned 
the hatred, which he returns with enthu- 
siasm, of the medical profession. Hardly 
a convention of the American Medical 
Association fails to consider a resolution 
viewing him with alarm. 

In time, perhaps, Macfadden will be 
convinced that his newspaper is less than 
an ideal paper for the home and may di- 
rect his editors to fumigate its pages. He 
has recently offered the excuse that he 
seldom gives The Graphic his personal at- 
tention. He assumes, though, full respon- 
sibility for True Story and his other mag- 
azines and actually believes them “forces 
for good.”’ Let any one attack them, and 
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he strikes back. To compare them—as 
some have done, not without reason—with 
the so-called “art”? magazines containing 
non-athletic nudes enrages him. He thinks 
that his publications spread to the masses 
such noble principles as brotherly love, 
tolerance, rectitude, and forgiveness of 
one’s neighbors’ sins. He is confident that 
his “true stories” are really true, boasts 
of the staff of ministers that passes on all 
manuscripts, and treasures signed en- 
dorsements from 1,000 other clergymen. 
One of these—Mr. Macfadden has pub- 
lished some of the more striking in pam- 
phlet form—treads: 


I think the True Story a great magazine. 
In fact, anything that has the stamp of Ber- 
narr Macfadden upon it is helpful, elevating, 
and of God. 


' But Macfadden is aware, such being the 
complexities and contradictions that are 
part of him, that his magazines ride close 
to the obscenity laws. He was once sen- 
tenced to two years in jail for violating 
the postal conceptions of decency, and was 
saved only when his sentence was remit- 
ted by President Taft, and Macfadden 
no longer takes any chances. 

Macfadden’s passion for physical cul- 
ture and antipathy toward the medical 
profession are understandable enough in 
the light of the story of his life, a true 
story no less bizarre than those in his 
magazines. Now sixty years old, he is a 
better physical specimen that are most 
men of his age. He can walk more rapidly 
and for greater distances than they can, 
and can lift weights that would tax the 
hearts of younger men. He still plays a 
fair game of tennis, preferring to do so in 
his bare feet so that “a magnetism in 
the earth” can enter his body. Only his 
face, which is badly wrinkled, and his hair, 
growing gray and appearing hardly as 
luxuriant as of yore, reveal his years. His 
body is muscular and lean, as he gladly 
demonstrates by being photographed in 
the nude in classical poses. These art 
studies are hung in profusion in the offices 
of the Macfadden Building in New York 
City and are sometimes reproduced in 
Physical Culture. 
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As a boy, however, he was 
sickly, an heir to the tuber- 
cculosis of which his mother 
died when he was eleven years 
old. His father died when Ber- 
narr was five. The boy was born 
in drab poverty on a farm near 
Mill Springs, Missouri, in 1868, 
and before he was twelve had 
been bound to a farmer in a 
distant part of the state. He did 
not rate very high as an agricul- 
tural apprentice, partly because 
of his lack of strength and partly 
because he was troubled by a 
bad cough that sometimes in- 
capacitated him for days. He 
heard somehow that it was the 
opinion of his mates on the farm 
that he would not live for long, 
and it is easy to imagine the 
impression this made on his 
youthful mind. At night, dreams 
that he was about to die dis- 
turbed his sleep. The doctors to 
whom he hurried were not en- 
couraging. 

Bernard A. McFadden (he 
changed his name to Bernarr 
Macfadden later on) did not 
give up, however. While other 
boys were dreaming, after the pattern of 
the American success story, of wealth and 
fame, the youth threatened with consump- 
tion strove for health. By the time he was 
eighteen or nineteen it had come to him 
in a measure, not because of the skill of 
doctors, but because he had lived a life 
devoted to fresh air, a sensible diet, and 
exercise. This self-cure seemed a miracle 
beyond equal, a striking justification for 
theories then considered absurd. The boy 
McFadden took pride in the jeers and the 
taunts of “health crank” that greeted 
him when he sought to explain his meth- 
ods. 

Farm work had been exceedingly dis- 
tasteful, and he soon went to St. Louis, 
where he worked in a wholesale grocery 
house and in a bank. To his horror the 
cough returned, so he hurried back to the 
farm and remained there until health was 
definitely his. Then he began a year’s 
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Few conventions of the American Medical Association fail 
to consider resolutions viewing Macfadden with alarm. 


vagabondage in which he tramped from 
town to town and from job to job, always 
obeying the dictums of diet and health. 
Eventually, he became an athletic direc- 
tor at a small Missouri college, was startled 
to find in its library scores of books on 
health, and read all of them. His educa- 
tion had been only fragmentary, and the 
written word made a tremendous impres- 
sion on him. Increasingly eager to dis- 
seminate his physical culture theories, he 
decided that literature was the best means 
and wrote a novel that he called “The 
Athlete’s Conquest.” 

“Tt’s simply terrible,” he was assured 
by a St. Louis publisher. “It’s badly writ- 
ten, the grammar is all wrong, and the 
spelling is incorrect.” 

This was rather a shock and a blow to 
Bernard McFadden’s rapidly growing self- 
importance, but he was forced to admit 
that the criticism was just, and again he 
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became an athletic instructor so that he 
might have time to study spelling, rhet- 
oric, and grammar on the side. He rewrote 
the book and eventually was successful 
in having it printed. Meanwhile, he had 
definitely decided to make physical cul- 
ture, the magic science that had saved his 
life, his profession. For a time he ran a 
gymnasium in St. Louis, and called him- 
self, upon advice from a friend who had 
dabbled in Greek, a “Kinetherapist.” A 
year or so later he invented a pulley ex- 
ercising-machine and journeyed to the 
Chicago’s World Fair to sell and demon- 
strate it. He had traveled so far along the 
road to health since his boyhood that he 
was able to compete in wrestling matches 
and enjoyed a wide reputation in Illinois. 

But he had not forgotten the thrill of 
literary composition, and when he was 
about twenty-five years old he decided to 
blend gymnastics and writing in happy 
union. He turned his face toward Boston, 
knowing that city to be the cultural center 
of America, but only got as far as New 
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York. There, with only $50 in his pockets, 
he momentarily went to work as a rubber 
in a gymnasium and also gave health lec- 
tures that resulted in some pleasant, if 
slightly joshing, newspaper publicity. He 
had been known for some time as “ Pro- 
fessor’? McFadden—the pedagogical title 
adopted by pugilists and others who run 
gymnasiums—and felt that he needed a 
more distinctive name. The woods were 
full of McFaddens. 

“T have never attempted to conceal 
this,” he explains. “I called myself Ber- 
narr Macfadden because the picturesque 
appealed to me.” 

Macfadden—it is but courteous to use 
the amended name—liked New York and 
abandoned his intention of going to Bos- 
ton. In time, he acquired his own studio 
of health and was taking fat men away 
from his former employer and other com- 
petitors. One of these dropped in to Mac- 
fadden’s atelier one morning to see how 
the new professor was getting so much 
business and found half a dozen rotund and 
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perspiring gentlemen, 
quite naked, prancing 
around a room and 
keeping toy balloons in 
the air by means of 
their wheezy lungs. 
‘‘Professor’’ Mac- 
fadden smiled. 

“T first blow the bal- 
loons up and then I 
toss them in the air,” 
he pointed out. “I order 
these fellows to keep 
them in the air. It’s 
great exercise. After a 
half-hour of it I give 
them a shower and rub- 
down.” 

His competitor was 
duly impressed. 

“The balloons,’’ 
Macfadden added, 
“cost only 15 cts. a 
gross.” 

His prosperity en- 
abled him to exploit his 
pulley exercising- 
machine, and he did 
this by means of bro- 
chures describing its 
virtues. Later, he added 
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shy, yet tender, glances 
of Victorian ladies. 
Harry does a good deal 
of soliloquizing in the 
first chapter and one is 
told of his devotion to 
exercise, vegetables, 
and fresh air, and of his 
friends’ calling him a 
“health crank.” This 
disturbs him not at all, 
however, and he would 
be entirely happy if 
only he could find— 
object matrimony—a 
maiden whose figure 
had not been distorted 
by the stays of the era. 
One day, as he walks 
down the street, his 
eye falls upon a singu- 
larly beautiful girl. 
Whereupon: 


“Well, how strange! 
And what a beautiful 
thing she is! She doesn’t 
wear a corset! Heavens! 
She has the features and 
figure of a goddess. I didn’t 
think there was a woman 
living who could affect 








health messages to 
these advertising pam- 
phlets, and, in time, 
such being so often the 
obscure beginnings of 
great things, Physical 
Culture Magazine took form. The first 
issues, illustrated with photographs of 
Macfadden simulating ancient statues, 
appeared in 1898, and a leading feature 
was. a serialized version of Macfadden’s 
literary brain-child, “The Athlete’s Con- 
quest.” 

The novel is not without interest in con- 
nection with the story of Macfadden, for 
like nearly all first novels it is—unless I 
am greatly mistaken—largely autobiogra- 
phical. It tells the story of Harry Moore, 
a youth who had once been sickly but had 
cured himself by “natural methods.” As 
the story opens, Harry is a magnificent 
specimen whose manly form is followed by 
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Barefooted and bareheaded, the million- 
aire publisher walked daily to work a few 
years ago, scorning the “lifts” offered 
by passing motorists. 


me like that!’’ exclaimed 
Harry with a long-drawn 
sigh as he remembered 
how the sight of her face 
had affected him. 


During the first years 
he was in New York, Macfadden was 
one of the town freaks, good-naturedly 
teased in the press very much as Urbain 
Ledoux, the “Mr. Zero” of the lower 
East Side, is teased to-day. Macfadden 
opened “health-food” restaurants where 
meals were served for a few cents, held 
beauty shows, clambered into the glare 
of footlights, and flexed his muscles. 
His picture became familiar to newspaper 
readers—that of a man with wire-like 
hair, a prominent nose, and bulging 
shoulders. By 1905, however, the in- 
dustrious Anthony Comstock of the Vice 
Society was watching him with suspicion, 
and caused his arrest for displaying posters 
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of semi-nude men and women in connec- 
tion with a health rally at the Madison 
Square Garden—posters that now would 
cause no disturbance. 

Macfadden escaped punishment on this 
occasion and began what was to have been 
the great experiment of his life, a physi- 
cal culture city. He acquired property 
near Spottswood, New Jersey, and gath- 
ered about him a number of young men 
and women who pledged themselves to the 
simple life. Unhappily, the newspapers 
again indulged their sense of humor, and 
neighborhood conservatives were loud in 
their protests when the girls appeared on 
the village streets not only in bloomers but 
without stockings. Macfadden seems, too, 
to have neglected the economic details of 
his colony, and after some months several 
of the faithful were complaining that they 
were not getting their money’s worth. 
The New York World published a realistic 
story about their grievances, and this so 
angered Macfadden that he filed a $50,000 
libel suit. A jury held, however, that the 
reporter had told merely the truth. 

‘In 1907, at a time when Physical Cul- 
ture was being printed in New Jersey, 
Macfadden had his really serious brush 
with the law. And on this occasion he was, 
I think, wholly in the right. He ran a 
story called “Growing to Manhood”’ that 
sought to inform young men, in a less 
ambigious way than was the inviolate 
custom of the day, on the facts of life. 
It was not a pretty story, but neither was 
it vicious. The postal authorities ruled, 
however, that it transgressed the laws on 
decency, and an indictment followed. To 
every one’s surprise Macfadden was con- 
victed and sentenced to two years in the 
Federal penitentiary at Atlanta. He ap- 
pealed to the higher courts but the con- 
viction was affirmed. Then the readers of 
Physical Culture rallied to his defense and 
deluged the White House with appeals for 
clemency. President Taft remitted the 
prison sentence. 

The notoriety did not injure the circu- 
lation of Physical Culture. Thousands be- 
gan to buy it in the hope that it was really 
smutty. But the magazine’s great boom 
came with the World War. America, fac- 
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ing the battle field, began to ponder on 
physical fitness and to read what Macfad- 
den had to say on the subject. By Armis- 
tice Day the circulation had jumped to 
500,000 copies a month, and scores of the 
readers were sending letters describing 
their ailments. The publisher read most of 
these personally, fascinated that so many 
other people should have passed through 
crises similar to his own. He was even more 
fascinated when some of the testimonials 
departed from the subject of health and 
described the details of true-life comedies 
and tragedies. 

Then came the great idea. An inner 
voice told Macfadden that thousands of 
other people also longed to peer into 
lighted windows, that the conventional 
magazine with its rigid requirement of 
“plausibility” as the basis of fiction failed 
to satisfy, that personal confessions would 
delight vast hordes never before tempted 
to read anything. And so True Story 
Magazine came into existence in 1910. 
It never occurred to Macfadden to doubt 
any of the stories in the first issues, and 
in a few years he realized that he had dis- 
covered a mine wherein lay gold beyond 
-his wildest dreams. The sales soared from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 copies monthly. To- 
day the total annual sale of the true story 
group, consisting of True Story, True Detec- 
tive Mysteries, True Romances, and True 
Experiences, is nearly 36,000,000. Physical 
Culture, dean of the Macfadden maga- 
zines, still remains at 500,000 a month, 
but it is a very valuable property because 
of the particular class to which it appeals. 

Not long ago an associate editor of 
True Story dropped into a barber shop 
near his office. To his surprise, the barber 
greeted him by name. 

“How did you know me?” asked the 
associate editor. 

“Oh,” said the man, “I’ve seen you up 
in the office. I used to be on the editorial 
staff of True Story.” 

The incident explains the signal success 
of the publication and why none of the 
competitors that followed it into the field 
has seriously encroached upon its circula- 
tion. The editor of True Story has very 
little to say about the material published. 
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The stories are selected by an ever- 
changing “editorial board” of barbers, 
shop girls, plumbers, and elevator men— 
men and women, in brief, from the mental 
strata to which the magazine caters. As 
soon as one of the “board” acquires a pro- 
fessional viewpoint he is replaced by some 
one else. The only question they ask them- 
selves regarding a story is “Do I like it?” 
and those that receive their commenda- 
tion go into the magazine. All the editor 
can do is to correct spelling and the more 
atrocious grammatical errors. Literary 
style is not required. 

It is widely believed, except by the 
readers of True Story, that the magazine 
is written by hacks at two or three cents 
a word—that “I Was Only a Girl and I 
Didn’t Know” is really the work of an 
ex-newspaper man with a cigarette be- 
tween his lips and a bottle of gin by his 
side. The serials, it is true, are written to 
order. But most of the short stories are 
received in response to prize contests and 
are, at most, whipped into shape by staff 
men. Any professional 
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Revealing Kiss’? had used the names of 
eight men and women actually living in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, and had at- 
tributed to them highly scandalous ac- 
tions. Macfadden was, of course, an inno- 
cent bystander in the case, for the: writer 
had evolved this as an ingenious and 
malicious scheme to pay back an im- 
agined grudge against the group in 
Scranton. 

The publisher’s attorneys, as can be 
well imagined, are having their skill amply 
tested in preparing a defense. Truth, as 
every writer and editor knows, is the usual 
answer to charges of libel. In this case, 
however—and surely the incident is one 
from “Alice in Wonderland’—the plea 
must be exactly the reverse—that the 
story in True Story obviously was untrue. 
The action is still pending, but the Mac- 
fadden legal staff is determined that so 
embarrassing a suit shall not again be 
filed, and now all names, dates, and places 
are changed before stories are printed. 

Bernarr Macfadden is not wholly in- 
explicable, it is my 





writer is welcome to 
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contention, in so far 
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contribute, of course, 
but he is required to 
sign an affidavit to icine vos 
the effect that his : 
story is based on fact 
and that the “people 
are real people.” 

The motto of the 
magazine is “Truth 
is Stranger than Fic- 
tion,” and this adage 
was unexpectedly 
demonstrated, to the 
distress of Mr. Mac- 
fadden and his asso- 
ciates, when a thriller 
in the January, 
1927, issue resulted in 
libel suits totaling 
$500,000. Certainly, 
the case will become 
a classic in the annals 
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.3,SENTS | as his physical culture 
enthusiasm are con- 
a cerned. His magazines 
and his tabloid daily 
are quite unbeliev- 
able, however, and 
some of the details of 
his public and private 
life are, to put it 
mildly, puzzling. He 
is a modest enough 
person, if somewhat 
self-conscious, who 
scorns the advantages 
and refinements his 
wealth now makes 
possible. I am _ told 
that he still sleeps on 
the floor, in a sleeping 
bag he has owned for 
decades, because he is 
convinced that this is 








of libel litigation, for 
it turned out that the 
author of a poignant 
yarn called ‘‘ The 


THE GOSPEL OF HEALTH 


Another early issue of Physical Culture, pub- 
lished about the time “Professor” McFadden 
changed his name to Macfadden. 


good for his spine. His 
only extravagance 
seems to be a new 
home at Englewood, 
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New Jersey, and one or two excellent’ 
automobiles. 

Macfadden was already nationally 
known as a writer when he announced, in 
1924, that he intended to start a daily 
newspaper. He had never attempted, it is 
true, to repeat his early experiments as a 
novelist or to write fiction, as such. Tab- 
loid journalism was, he said, to be no 
filthy, muckraking sheet, but a very Gal- 
ahad among newspapers that would be wel- 
comed in every home. It would fight for 
the abolition of all forms of government 
censorship, “the elimination of graft and 
favoritism in politics and business, direct 
primaries for all elective officials, and” 
(plank 14 in its platform) “protection of 
commuters against the policy of railroads 
that requires photographs and other in- 
convenient methods of identification. Why 
should the whole public be classed with 
convicts?” 

But within a few weeks The Graphic 
had demonstrated that both its proprie- 
tor’s promise of “fit for the home” and its 
masthead slogan “Nothing But the 
Truth” were to be liberally interpreted. 
The newest tabloid plunged at once into 
a circulation race with Hearst’s Daily 
Mirror and with the other picture papers, 
by that time so popular with their public 
that, although nominally morning edi- 
tions, they sold well into the afternoon. 
With The Graphic’s first anniversary, 
September 15, 1925, Macfadden congratu- 
lated himself on the success of the year, 
saying: “Sensational some of our news 
has been. Dramatic has been its presen- 
tation. But it has always been true to 
facts.” 

By the middle of the second year all 
restraint had been abandoned. Know- 
ingly or not, The Graphic was catering to 
a class of people other newspapers had 
ignored. And then appeared Edward W. 
Browning, a character created by the gods 
for tabloid editors to play with. First, he 
adopted Mary Spas. Then came his mar- 
riage to “Peaches” Heenan and the fa- 
mous suit for annulment. Here The 
Graphic took part in the mad race for cir- 
culation, daily spread its odd composite 
pictures on the front page, and added, but 
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only temporarily, 250,000 readers. The 
antics of The Graphic were more than many 
citizens could bear. A number of munici- 
palities prohibited its sale, and John S. 
Sumner of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice started criminal proceedings. But 
even though the departed Comstock must 
have been watching from heaven, the 
courts held that The Graphic had been 


‘within the law. Prior to the court action 


Mr. Macfadden had deprecated, in a 
signed editorial, tendencies on the part 
of other journals to play up the case: 


To some newspapers a case of this kind is 
a glorious opportunity. They feast upon its 
abnormal features. They make it a drunken 
revelry of literary debauchery. They twist 
and turn in every way to bring out its lasciv- 
ious character. And intelligent people who 
read the lines—and between the lines—are dis- 
gusted beyond words. The Graphic may have 
played up the case while it was news. But it 
has never stooped to wallow knee-deep in 
the mire and filth that a certain phase of the 
case represented. 


It is impossible, obviously, to explain 
such an editorial in the light of The Graph- 
ic’s treatment of the Browning case. Then 
came the accounts of the last days of Ruth 
Snyder in the death house at Sing Sing 
prison. Daily, for weeks prior to the date 
of her execution, The Graphic published 
what purported to be despatches from her 
cell, setting forth her last conversations 
and actions, even her last thoughts. It 
is worth noting that the law does not 
permit interviews with the condemned. 

I conclude this appreciation of Macfad- 
den and his publications by quoting an edi- 
torial note following one of these fabrica- 
tions, a note promising further details con- 
cerning a murderess about to die and 
typical of the nature of the articles: 


Don’t fail to read to-morrow’s Graphic! An 
installment that thrills and stuns. A story 
that fairly pierces the heart and reveals Ruth 
Snyder’s last thoughts on earth; that pulses 
the blood as it discloses her final letters. 

Think of it! A woman’s final thoughts just 
before she is clutched in the deadly snare 
that sears and burns and fries—and kills. 
Her very last words! Exclusively in to- 
morrow’s Graphic! 








Political Battles of the World War 
The Decline and Fall of Kitchener of Khartum 


LORD BEAVERBROOK 


LORD KITCHENER was unquestion- 
ably the second figure in the Cabinet—so 
that the attitude of individuals toward 
him assumed immense importance. When 
the Conservatives first entered the Gov- 
ernment they were willing to give him un- 
questioning support against any of his 
Liberal critics. They regarded him as an 
appointment largely forced on the Premier 
by the Tory agitation of 1914. Not being 
as yet broken to the realities of war as 
seen from the inside, they imagined, no 
doubt, that their task would be to line up 
behind “a great soldier” against Liberal 
civilian criticism. 

This romantic view of the situation did 
not last long, chiefly because Lord Kitch- 
ener himself never encouraged it. On the 
contrary, his attitude and method was 
highly discouraging to any such concep- 
tion. The Tories began to understand why 
some of the Liberals had failed to appre- 
ciate Lord Kitchener. 

It must be remembered in fairness to all 
the people concerned that Lord Kitchener’s 
presence in the Cabinet was in itself an 
amazing anomaly. No soldier, qué soldier, 
had ever sat in a Ministry since Monck 
and the Restoration, for Marlborough had 
been on the Council before he took a 
prominent part in a great war, and Wel- 
lington only after his soldiering days were 
finished. The source of such an anomoly 
in our political life requires explanation— 
just as do the somewhat unhappy conse- 
quences that flowed from it. 

When Lord Kitchener was snatched off 
the boat at the outbreak of hostilities and 
made Secretary of State for War, the ap- 
pointment was made in deference both to 
the overwhelming pressure of public opin- 
ion and of the press and to the views of the 
Opposition. Mr. Asquith at that moment 
had just taken the seals of that office from 


the hands of Colonel Seely, and Lord 
Haldane was deputizing there for the 
Prime Minister. It was clearly absurd and 
impossible that the Premier should be War 
Secretary in the face of a European war. 
On the other hand, neither the nation nor 
the Tories would have Lord Haldane there 
at any price. His reputation for tenderness 
toward Germany was a fatal bar to his 
prospects. 

What were the reasons for the appoint- 
ment of the first great general since the 
Duke of Wellington: to hold high civil 
office, and what was the nature of the man 
in whose favor this breach with ordinary 
tradition was made? The two questions 
are really indisseverable, for it was the 
personality of Lord Kitchener that gave 
him the immense prestige that compelled 
the Government to employ him at any 
cost. All this immense reputation was 
partly substance and partly the longer 
shadow that concrete objects cast in the 
rays of a setting sun. 

Lord Kitchener was a great and obscure 
figure. He had always been successful in 
everything that he had undertaken in dis- 
tant lands. The overthrow of the Khalifa, 
the final pacification of South Africa, the 
reorganization of the Indian Army, the 
kindly and successful despotism he prac- 
ticed in Egypt, stood as bright and solid 
milestones marking the progress of his 
career. Other men have perhaps achieved 
as much without achieving adoration. But 
Lord Kitchener was the best-advertised 
man in the Empire—because he refused to 
advertise. He had found a royal road by 
which the press was compelled to talk 
about him, if only in sheer annoyance at 
his silence. And something of the mystery 
and fatalism of the East was added to the 
hard practicality of his mind. 

He was a stranger in England, and had 
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the power and attraction of strangeness. 
On Christmas Day, 1914, a visitor found 
him as usual during the war in his own 
large room at the War Office. Two huge 
fires blazed at either end, and the room 
was hot and sluggish. The newcomer com- 
mented on the appalling state of the at- 
mosphere. “Very likely,” said Kitchener, 
with a shiver. “I have not spent a Christ- 
mas in England for forty years.” 

This touch of loneliness always struck 
the mind of the people, and also explains 
much in his Whitehall career. The low haze 
of the desert mist concealed his feet, and 
threw the rest of his figure up in huge pro- 
portions till it loomed gigantic above the 
mirage like a fabled and superhuman being 
in some Arabian tale. 

The people did not reason about 
Kitchener, they just trusted, and that 
mere trust was a priceless asset in days 
when life was being torn up by the roots 
and the firmest mind might well fall into 
doubt or fear. Men simply said: “Kitch- 
ener is there; it is all right.” The final proof 
of this contention is to be found in the 
myths that surrounded his death. In all the 
black ages of time men have looked for a 
deliverer, and when the deliverer has died 
with his work only half accomplished, his 
real death has always been denied, and his 
return confidently predicted. The belief 
comes to us from behind the earliest dawn 
of history, and education has tried to kill 
these credulous hopes in vain. It is the 
last crown of popular worship, and when 
people said that Lord Kitchener was really 
a prisoner in Germany they ranked him 
with King Arthur and all the other heroes 
who come no more. 

All this was the source of his strength 
and of his appointment to office. He added 
to his prestige immensely by his prophecy 
of the scope and duration of the war. No 
other Secretary of State would have imag- 
ined it, and so no other would have pre- 
pared for it. Certainly no other man could 
have induced his colleagues to act on his 
conclusions or the public to accept them. 
A short war was in every one’s mind. But 
as events began to work out along the lines 
he predicted—as the Germans failed to 
reach Paris, while the Russian steam- 
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roller, instead of rushing upon Berlin at 
the speed of an automobile, reeled back in 
confusion from Tannenberg, and the lines 
settled down in the west from the Alps to 
the sea—his outside reputation for proph- 
ecy rose to a towering height. 

A subtle touch of the dramatic in the 
way in which he did business added to this 
impression, even in the inner circle of 
Government. In the first days of August 
the Government proposed to ask the House 
of Commons for power to increase the 
Army by 50,000 men. When the requisition 
came to the War Office Kitchener simply 
struck out the figure 50,000 and wrote in 
300,000! And if his prestige in England 
was great, so was his position in Europe. 
The French and Russian Ambassadors, 
M. Cambon and Count Benckendorff, gave 
him their complete confidence and re- 
ceived his in return. 

But when one has said this one has 
drawn the picture at its brightest; hence- 
forward the lights begin to fade, and the 
rest is a melancholy story of the gradual 
whittling away of an immense reputation. 
From the very start the presence of Lord 
Kitchener produced a curious atmosphere 
in the Government. The wit who invented 
the tale that after a long exposition of the 
military position Kitchener leaned back, 
lit a cigar, and remarked to the assembled 
Cabinet: “And now let’s talk about the 
Welsh Church,” could not have got farther 
from actuality. 

Kitchener was frightened of the polli- 
ticians and ill at ease with nearly all of 
them. He had the soldier’s professional and 
professed distrust of the class—and only 
Grey and Asquith surmounted the preju- 
dice. Consider his career, his military up- 
bringing, his prolonged absences from 
English life, the Oriental reticence in 
which he had dipped his mind. To him the 
men of law, of persuasion, of the energy of 
speech, were like some strange animals out 
of another world. Mr. Asquith seemed to 
understand him. 

Kitchener was a shy man, and though 
on some unbidden occasion sentences of 
great power and simplicity would rise sud- 
denly to his lips in the intimacy of a private 
conversation, he added to the soldier’s 
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inability to explain that curse of nervous- 
ness that prevents a man speaking at the 
very moment when he should and must 
speak if he is to prevail in council. This 
failing produced by degrees a dismal im- 
pression. 

Lloyd George once said to me that 
Kitchener talked twaddle, and then, as 
though striving to be just, added: “No! 
He was like a great revolving lighthouse. 
Sometimes the beam of his mind used to 
shoot out, showing one Europe and the 
assembled armies in a vast and illimitable 
perspective, till one felt that one was look- 
ing along it into the heart of reality—and 
then the shutter would turn and for weeks 
there would be nothing but a blank dark- 
ness.” 

Shyness led to reticence, and the appear- 
ance of reserve injected a natural but un- 
justifiable irritation into the minds of 
colleagues. He was accused of secretive- 
ness, sometimes with justice, sometimes 
only because he was suffering from a lack 
of the power of expression. When pressed 
for further explanations he would circulate 
extracts from telegrams—a proceeding 
that only increased mistrust. In a word, 
Ministers wanted to know what was going 
on in Lord Kitchener’s mind—a thing he 
was unable or unwilling to explain to a 
crowded circle. By slow degrees even their 
impression of a lack of straightforwardness 
grew in strength, and one by one they 
began to drop away from his support. 

All this might have mattered little if 
there had been no real ground for criticism. 
But, as the Dardanelles Commission re- 
ported: “Lord Kitchener did not suffi- 
ciently avail himself of the services of his 
general staff, with the result that more 
work was undertaken by him than was 
possible for one man to do, and confusion 
and want of efficiency resulted.’’ Consider 
the work of the War Office. First of all 
there was all the peace-time routine of 
that office immensely augmented by the 
mere fact of war. Then there was the rais- 
ing of the new armies and the supply of 
vast additional quantities of military ma- 
terial. Finally, there was the supervision 
of the actual operations in the field. All 
these branches Kitchener attempted to 
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take into his own hands, and he frequently 
issued personal instructions that were not 
known to the departmental chiefs. 

His attitude toward the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff was particularly unfortunate, 
because that body had been robbed of 
nearly all its prominent members by the 
original Expeditionary Force and badly 
wanted nursing and encouragement. As it 
was, the late General Wolfe Murray simply 
became the War Secretary’s technical ad- 
viser, with no independent power of initia- 
tive and judgment. Wolfe Murray failed 
because he was old, timid, and ignorant of 
the changing conditions of warfare. Kitch- 
ener was always looking out for a successor 
to him and never making a selection. 

This autocratic centralization was not 
due to the vanity of power. Kitchener was 
too sure of himself to be vain, and when 
subsequently he was convinced by argu- 
ment that he was undertaking too much 
he submitted to the subdivision of his 
authority, first with Lloyd George on 
munitions and then with Robertson on 
strategy, with a good grace. It was simply 
that he had always done things in this 
single-handed way, and it did not occur 
to him to alter his habits. In Egypt it had 
been practicable; in India his special ca- 
pacity for work made him seize for himself 
as Commander-in-Chief powers under the 
burden of which his successors broke down. 

At the time of the change of Govern- 
ment in 1915, a proposal was made to 
transfer Lord Kitchener from the War 
Office and make him Commander-in-Chief 
—an office that has always possessed very 
vague powers. Some of the Tories were 
attracted by the idea, which they con- 
fused absurdly enough with a military dic- 
tatorship. On the other hand, Austen 
Chamberlain raised a cry of alarm. Kitch- 
ener himself had often toyed with the idea, 
and used to discuss it with his friends up 
till the early months of 1915. But after the 
attacks of those months in the press, which 
hurt his feelings bitterly, he never men- 
tioned the subject again. 

The Conservative members of the new 
Cabinet started, as I have mentioned, with 
a strong prejudice in Lord Kitchener’s 
favor. But by the autumn of the year 1915, 
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the confidence of many of them was heav- 
ily overclouded, if not absolutely de- 
stroyed. 

The Dardanelles controversy explains a 
part of this feeling. There were other 
reasons. It is a hard saying, but it is one 
that must be accepted, that the only test 
of military advice in war is success or fail- 
ure. The blood-stained failures of spring 
and summer began to soak into men’s 
minds; summer and early autumn brought 
only nibbling advances. And even when the 
new army and adequate munitions were 
ready in the autumn, the first wild and 
brilliant rush at Loos was marred by faulty 
staff work, and the final failure to hold the 
objectives was paid for with a fearful 
death-roll. In fact, the war was not going 
well, and Lord Kitchener and Lord French 
both suffered a diminution of authority in 
consequence. ; 

At the War Office, however, Kitchener’s 
power from start to finish never suffered 
any variation or shadow of turning. Nor 
was this due to fear of an unpopular chief. 
Lord Kitchener was not the sort of bogey, 
now brooding in some inner apartment, 
now sallying out to harass the staff, that 
has sometimes been depicted. There punc- 
tually every morning at nine o’clock, and 
seldom going out even for lunch, he was 
assiduous, but also accessible—to the 
kind of people he wanted. Civilians he 
would not see, nor fussy old generals, but 
the active and rising young officers of any 
rank could alwfys gain admittance. 

Sometimes he spent—or possibly wasted 
—whole days in this kind of talks, for he 
was beyond anything else the champion 
of the rank and file and of the young offi- 
cers—of the men who do the rough work. 
Of course, he had his favorites, chiefly 
those who had served under him with suc- 
cess in his early wars. After all, it was 
equally said of Napoleon, “No one had a 
chance of his baton who had not been with 
him in Egypt.” The soldier who had the 
greatest influence with him in England 
was undoubtedly the late General Sir John 
Cowans, the Quartermaster-General, whose 
advice he almost invariably took. 

And if he had his favorites, he also had 
his bugbears—one of them the unfortunate 
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official who had to sign all War Office let- 
ters for which he was not really responsible. 
“That man——,” Kitchener used to say, 
“will sign anything.” But he was by no 
means the “terror” portrayed in the popu- 
lar press. In great things he cultivated 
patience almost as a fetish; in small things 
not infrequently he betrayed a sudden irri- 
tation. Once it was pointed out to him that 
he had rebuked a junior officer unjustly. 
“No matter,” said Kitchener, after reflec- 
tion, “that fellow has an obstinate face.”’ 

On one occasion at least he found him- 
self passionately engaged in a controversy 
that one would have imagined was foreign 
to his interest. The High Church party 
discovered that the Principal Chaplain at 
the front was a Presbyterian, and that 
Anglican priests were in military subordi- 
nation to a Nonconformist. Lord Kitchener 
took up with zeal this injustice to the or- 
thodox church. He called Bishop Gwynne, 
of Khartum, to the rescue, cut the Episco- 
palians out from under the guns of the 
Presbyterian, put them under the bishop, 
and made him a major-general. The Pres- 
byterian minister was only a colonel, and 
Kitchener was forcibly appealed to to re- 
dress the balance and make him a general, 
too. 

“T will make him a general,” replied 
Kitchener with real anger, “when you 
make him a bishop.” But this, surely, was 
an eccentricity of genius. 

He stood the greatest test of character 
in that he was worshipped by his entour- 
age, and repaid their devotion in kind. 
Colonel Fitzgerald, who died with him, 
knew him better than any man, and was 
that kind of invaluable aide who will on oc- 
casion stand: up to his chief in argument, 
adored him. When the news of Hubert 
Hamilton’s death was burst on him by 
surprise Kitchener broke down and wept. 

“What Lord Kitchener had needed all 
along was some one in the Cabinet who 
could gain his confidence and put his ideas 
in a coherent and argumentative form. At 
one time he seemed to lean on Mr. Asquith, 
but the Prime Minister somehow did not 
fill this réle. Lord Birkenhead undoubtedly 
aspired to be his interpreter to the Cabi- 
net, but in the main he failed. 
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By the early autumn of 1915, Lloyd 
George and Bonar Law, the two most 
powerful men in the Ministry, had both, 
working from different ends, arrived at a 
state of profound dissatisfaction with the 
military administration at the War Office, 
and were considering together the advisa- 
bility of informing the Prime Minister that 
unless an improvement took place a change 
would have to be made. 

Mr. Asquith was in a position of great 
difficulty. He did not really need pressing 
by Lloyd George and Bonar Law at all. 
He himself was firmly of the opinion that 
there ought to be a change at the War 
Office and agreed with them that Lord 
Kitchener’s habit of acquiring all the mili- 
tary information and keeping it to himself 
often made it quite impossible for the 
Government to come to any decision at all 
—except one gained by leaping blindly in 
the dark. 

But the Prime Minister could not, and 
did not, disguise from himself the fact that 
Lord Kitchener’s immense prestige made 
it impossible for the Government to dis- 
miss him without a popular upheaval he 
was not yet prepared to face. In addition, 
he was not greatly impressed with the idea, 
then put forward, of Lloyd George as the 
new War Secretary, on the ground that his 
administrative record was a poor one. So 
this attempt to remove Kitchener came to 
nothing. 

But nothing could keep Lloyd George 
and Bonar Law long apart on the question 
of War Office administration, because it 
was always a question on which from start 
to finish they were in essence absolutely 
agreed. And then there was the Darda- 
nelles controversy, ever growing fiercer 
and fiercer as the weeks of October, 1915, 
slipped by, to keep the differences between 
Kitchener on one side and Bonar Law and 
Lloyd George on the other alight and 
glowing. The opposition to Kitchener said 
that he went to the War Office so early 
and worked so hard that by the time 
evening came he was quite unfit to discuss 
anything, while the “Evacuationists” re- 
sented a statement of the War Secretary, 
probably made in the heat of the moment, 
that it would be better for our prestige to 
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lose the Gallipoli army than to withdraw it. 

In the first week of November the crisis 
over the Dardanelles became acute, and 
Lord Kitchener’s whole position, bound 
up as it was with the refusal to evacuate, 
tottered. A day or two before General 
Monro’s report was considered by the 
Government, Lloyd George and Bonar 
Law renewed their demands for Kitchen- 
er’s resignation, but in far more stringent 
terms. By this time Mr. Asquith, who cor- 
dially agreed with them that Kitchener 
must go, had so far nerved himself against 
popular opinion as to be ready to act. But 
the method by which he sought to effect 
the common purpose was indirect. He did 
not dismiss the War Secretary; he sent 
Kitchener to the East and himself became 
Acting Secretary in Whitehall. 

Why was Kitchener—an advocate of 
keeping the troops in Gallipoli—sent to the 
East to report on the question of retire- 
ment, and the policy of evacuation decided 
on in Bonar Law’s favor almost as soon as 
his back was turned and before he had time 
to report? The answer is that Mr. Asquith 
was trying to kill two birds with one stone. 
By sending out Lord Kitchener to report 
he postponed the disruption of the Govern- 
ment, and he also got away from England 
a War Secretary whom he was determined 
to dismiss without scandal if he possibly 
could. 

Mr. Asquith never intended that Lord 
Kitchener should return to Whitehall; on 
the contrary, he proposed to make him 
Viceroy of the East, with full command of 
all our Expeditionary Forces in the Medi- 
terranean and in Asia. Kitchener himself 
had some suspicion of the plan, but he 
believed quite erroneously that the seals 
of office could not be transferred in his 
absence. 

But the whole scheme for removing 
Lord Kitchener came to nothing. It was 
apparently upset by one of those lesser 
accidents that rule the destinies of nations. 
The story came to the late Charles 
Palmer, afterwards a member of the 
House of Commons, then editor of the 
Globe, in that somewhat perverted form 
that news passed through several in- 
termediaries often assumes. The Globe 
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promptly announced on November 6th— 
that is, after Lord Kitchener had started 
for the East—that there was serious trouble 
between Lord Kitchener and the Cabinet 
and that the former had tendered his res- 
ignation. 

Instantly Lord Birkenhead, as Attorney- 
General, and Sir John Simon, as Home 
Secretary, brought the heavy artillery of 
“Dora” [Defense of the Realm Act] into 
action, and the Globe was suppressed. But 
when the errant newspaper was closed 
down the plan to change War Secretaries 
was closed down with it. The Government 
did not lose the services of Lord Kitchener, 
though it wanted to; but the Globe did lose 
the services of Mr. Palmer, though it did 
not want to. 

It is amusing to reflect that the action 
taken was tantamount to an admission by 
the Government that the statement that 
there was a disagreement between the 
Cabinet and Lord Kitchener, culminating 
in the latter’s resignation, was likely to 
cause “disaffection.” The newspaper was 
permitted to appear again in a fortnight’s 
time on confessing that it accepted the 
Government’s assurance that Lord Kitch- 
ener had not tendered his resignation— 
which was the truth—and also “that there 
were no grounds of dissension between 
Lord Kitchener and his colleagues such as 
to affect their future Ministerial codpera- 
tion’”’—which was truth of a highly techni- 
cal variety. 

Lord Kitchener therefore returned to 
Whitehall. But he himself was aware that 
his real reign was over, and he pointed to 
Lloyd George as the prime mover in pro- 
ducing this new situation. Two aspects of 
his decline became apparent in two simul- 
taneous series of developments. In the first 
place there was Lord Kitchener’s inclina- 
tion to retire of his own volition, and in 
the second place there came the proposal to 
divide the functions of the War Office and 
to set up the old division that subsisted 
(until Lord Palmerston abolished it during 
the Crimean War) of a Secretary at War 
and a Secretary of War. If it will be remem- 
bered that these two moves were really 
going on together, it will be possible to 
describe them one by one. 
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In the second week of December Lord 
Kitchener intimated to the Prime Minister 
that he was aware that he had lost the 
confidence of the Cabinet, and that he 
wished to retire and take over the com- 
mand in Egypt. The Premier was, of course, 
agreeable to this course, but—who was to 
succeed? His own succession had been ruled 
out; Lloyd George was not anxious to suc- 
ceed to the War Office. Bonar Law for one 
reason or another was not offered the post, 
and when the Prime Minister wished to 
appoint Austen Chamberlain this course, 
too, was opposed. 

The truth of the matter appears to be 
that the shadow of the forthcoming 
Kitchener-Robertson agreement, which 
would devitalize the powers of the new 
civilian Secretary, hung heavily over the 
whole transaction, and robbed the office 
of its attractions. Finally, as no successor 
could be found, Lord Kitchener consented 
to remain; but he did so at the price of sub- 
mitting to a further truncation of his 
powers. 

Up till 1855, the Secretary at War dis- 
charged what might roughly be described 
as the administration of the War Office in 
times of peace. On the outbreak of hostil- 
ities, however, the Colonial Secretary sud- 
denly became the Minister of War, and 
took over the responsibility for active 
operations. It was now proposed to revert 
to something analogous to this system by 
making the Chief of the Imperial Staff a 
kind of Minister of War responsible for 
strategy and the conduct of the armies in 
the field. Field-Marshal Robertson was the 
man indicated for the new appointment. 

Something had happened in France that 
made Field-Marshal Robertson available 
for this post. Lord French had been re- 
called. Lord Kitchener had very little to 
do with this action. The question was: 
On what terms would Field-Marshal 
Robertson come? Kitchener saw him in 
Paris after he came back from the East, 
and, indeed, they traveled together. In the 
course of the journey the two men got to 
understand one another, and cordial per- 
sonal relations, never broken, were estab- 
lished between them. 

As has been suggested, the duties of the 
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War Office were to be cut in half and in 
reality two Secretaries of State for War 
appointed. One, Lord Kitchener, with the 
nominal leadership, was to discharge all 
those duties that would appertain to the 
Secretary of State in time of peace; the 
other, Field-Marshal Robertson, was to 
conduct the war. So long as these two co- 
equal monarchs agreed in general policy 
and in respecting each other’s boundaries, 
such a system might possibly work for a 
time, as, indeed, it did with Robertson and 
Kitchener. 

Robertson absolutely played the game 
with his official superior but real colleague; 
he behaved toward Kitchener as if he ac- 
knowledged that he was subordinate to 
Kitchener; and all friction was avoided. 
None the less, before he accepted the post 
he had demanded and obtained direct 
access to the Cabinet. This privilege made 
his position practically coequal with his 
colleague and far superior to the position 
of the First Sea Lord toward the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

But the system of the Kitchener- 
Robertson agreement was a fundamentally 
wrong one, as Lloyd George discovered to 
his cost when he succeeded Kitchener a 
few months afterwards; and it required a 
convulsion that destroyed a Government 
to rectify the blunder. Lloyd George, in- 
deed, threw down the Government to do 
this, became Prime Minister, and promptly 
appointed Lord Derby Secretary of State 
under precisely the same vicious condi- 
tions. 

Lord Kitchener, therefore, returned 
from Paris to find himself in control of 
only one of the three branches of work 
with which he had started. Munitions and 
strategy had gone, to Lloyd George and 
Robertson respectively; there remained 
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only recruiting and the administration 
of the War Office. Here he continued all- 
powerful until the end. 

This is a story of diminishing lights, and 
now nearly all the candles but one—that 
of life itself—are out. Even Kitchener’s 
great popularity had not survived alto- 
gether intact the hard and disastrous year 
of 1915. Neuve Chapelle, Loos, the Darda- 
nelles were not names of good omen; and 
the strain of war was beginning to tell. In 
the early days the crowds had come down 
in the morning to see him enter the War 
Office; they came no longer. Partly, no 
doubt, his manner discouraged these dem- 
onstrations; he did not seem to care 
whether people gazed at him or not— 
hardly indeed to be aware of their pres- 
ence: unlike Lloyd George, who borrowed 
an open car to drive from Downing Street 
to the Mansion House because he could 
not be seen in a closed one! So the crowds, 
too, fell away as the Cabinet Ministers had 
done. 

To him the Russian Mission was a dis- 
guised banishment—for he knew that from 
it he would never return to Whitehall. 
He did not conceal from himself that the 
sun of his military activities was setting, 
although he could not foresee with what 
suddenness it would be plunged into dark- 
ness. So on a day in June, 1916, unnoticed, 
uncheered, almost unattended, the great- 
est living soldier of the Empire, a man who 
had become even in his lifetime a legend 
both to East and to West, drove down to 
King’s Cross. He arrived a minute and a 
half before the train was due to depart, 
and on the platform Kitchener had one of 
his curious and sudden gusts of impatient 
irritation over the delay. Then the engine 
pulled out, and the train, with its load of 
human greatness, vanished into the night. 
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A DISCHARGED PRISONER LEAVING SING SING PRISON 


The Life of an Ex-Convict 


And Why Some of Them Return to Prison 


LEWIS 


E. LAWES 


WARDEN OF SING SING PRISON 


FIVE YEARS, ten years, fifteen years, 
mean little except the hurried passing of 
time to a man in the busy whirl of life, 
but to the prisoner it means years blotted 
out of his existence because, at its best, 
life behind prison walls is empty and 
meaningless. The only difference in the 
final analysis between a death sentence 
and one of five or ten years of penal servi- 
tude is the ¢ime taken from a man’s life. 
Incidentally, the fact that more than go 
per cent. of the sentences for periods of 
more than two years are given in terms of 
five or its multiples would appear to indi- 
cate that justice cannot be measured out 
in terms of threes, fours, sixes, and sevens. 

This matter of duration of sentence— 
time to be served—has varied so widely 
from generation to generation, and even 


wth judges sitting at the same time in 
the same district, and sometimes in the 
same court house, that one who studies the 
figures is forced to conclude that the scales 
cf justice do not register uniformly. I find, 
for example, that the usual sentence for 
rape in the Sing Sing district is now five 
years, as compared with a life sentence 
one hundred years ago. Obviously, the 
sentence is too lenient now, or it was too 
severe then. (Several states of the United 
States still impose a life sentence or death 
for rape.) Sentences for robbery now aver- 
age twenty years, as compared with ten 
years fifty years ago. Second degree mur- 
cer carried a life sentence thirty years ago, 
but this has since been reduced to a parity 
with the average for robbery. 

Sentences for rape from one county in 
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the Sing Sing district have averaged ten 
years for the last decade, as compared 
with an average for the same period of two 
years for another county in this district. 
There is, incidentally, no more rape pro 
rata for the general population in the 
latter county than there is in the former. 
However, the county with the highest 
average sentence for robbery has by far 
the highest pro rata of robbery, and this 
also applies to burglary. 

I find, in fact, no consistent correlation 
between length of sentence and amount of 
crime. Robbery has increased in New York 
City in the face of longer sentences, while 
grand larceny has decreased despite shorter 
sentences. A sentence of fifteen years, or 
even of ten years—both of which are com- 
mon here—is decidedly the exception in 
England, where the average sentence is 
only about half what it is here, and Eng- 
land has less crime in proportion than any 
other great nation. The logic that leads 
one to conclude that long sentences de- 
crease crime is as fallacious as the logic 
that led a prisoner, who had never been 
away from New York’s East Side until he 
came to Sing Sing, to the conclusion that 
our black hens should lay black eggs. 

It is not the possibility of a long sen- 
tence, but the effectiveness of the tempta- 
tion, that determines the proportion of law- 
breaking. No sane person commits a crime 
in the expectation of getting caught, hence 
a possible sentence of fifty years deters 
little, if any, more than a sentence of one 
year would. Most men will smoke or drink, 
even in the face of a doctor’s warning that 
they are endangering their health and 
lives, because danger seems remote. 

I am inclined to believe that long sen- 
tences tend to increase crimes of violence, 
because the criminal prepares himself to 
shoot his way out, if possible, in the event 
that an attempt is made to capture him. 
A recent example of this attitude was that 
of two young robbers, who said to their 
victims: “You boys keep your traps shut 
till we get away. This means life to us if 
we get caught, so we are going to shoot to 
kill if necessary.” The possibility of a life 
sentence did not prevent them from com- 
mitting a robbery, but, on the other hand, 
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caused them to prepare themselves to kill, 
which is quite common in connection with 
robbery now, although rare in former 
years. 

There has been a tendency to regard a 
prison sentence—imprisonment—as a spe- 
cific for the prevention and cure of crime, 
in much the same sense as quinine is a 
preventive and cure for malaria. This as- 
sumption has, in turn, led to the practice 
of the giving of a large dose of imprison- 
ment for so-called major crimes and smaller 
doses for the others, the exact dose being 
prescribed by statute or arbitrarily fixed 
by the sentencing judge. The fallacies of 
this assumption and procedure must be 
obvious to any thinking man. 

Let us note some examples of how it 
works. One man is sent to prison for a 
minimum of twenty years for murder in 
the second degree. He was a good shot and 
hit his mark, or he knew the exact amount 
of poison to use. Another man is sent to 
prison for a maximum of five years for 
assault in the second degree. He was a poor 
shot and missed a vital part by less than 
an inch, or in his ignorance gave so much 
poison that it counteracted itself and failed 
to kill. I ask you if one man is not poten- 
tially as dangerous as the other? 

Now, the practical purpose of imprison- 
ment is, primarily, to protect society. 
Correction or the reformation of the in- 
dividual is secondary. Punishment is inci- 
dental and, while it serves no practical 
purpose, cannot and should not be en- 
tirely avoided. Society’s welfare is para- 
mount to that of any minor group of in- 
dividuals. 

From the standpoint of protection to 
society it might be advisable to keep the 
man convicted of second degree assault 
imprisoned as long as the man who was 
committed for second degree murder. In 
fact, the former may, on account of men- 
tal, physical, or moral weakness, be im- 
possible of reformation and therefore so 
potentially dangerous to society as to war- 
rant his imprisonment for life. The latter, 
on the other hand, may be capable of 
correction within a few years, after which 
he could be restored to usefulness in so- 
ciety. 


THE LIFE OF AN EX-CONVICT 


Under the determinate or definite sen- 
tence system, which is based on the idea of 
retributive atonement through punish- 
ment, a definite period of imprisonment 
was fixed by the trial judge, and the man 
had to be released on the day his sentence 
expired, regardless of whether or not he 
had been reformed by his imprisonment. 
As such a procedure is fraught with great 
danger to society, modern penologists have 
endeavored to secure the enactment of 
laws that would provide for a prisoner, no 
matter what his crime, being kept in prison 
until such time—be it sixty years or sixty 
days—as he could be safely returned to 
society. This is known as the indetermi- 
nate or indefinite system. It has, however, 
been impossible, to date, to secure in New 
York state more than a small part of the 
loaf sought. This legislation, which was 
secured in 1901, provides for a so-called 
indefinite sentence system that, as a matter 
of fact, has both a definite minimum and 
maximum, and is, therefore, indeterminate 
only between these limits. 

Under this law the judge in his sentence 
sets a minimum and a maximum within 
the limits fixed by statute for the specific 
crime. For example, the law prescribes a 
minimum of fifteen years and a maximum 
of life for first degree burglary. The sen- 
tencing judge may, therefore, give a sen- 
tence of “fifteen to life,” “fifteen to 
twenty,” “twenty to forty,” and so on. 
The statutory maximum for grand larceny 
is ten years, hence the judge may give a 
sentence of “two to ten,” “three to six,” 
“five to ten,” and so on. But the minimum 
cannot legally exceed half of the statutory 
maximum. 

Many people have erroneously inferred 
that in providing a minimum term the 
indefinite sentence law has had the effect 
of reducing the time that prisoners serve 
for their crimes, as compared with the old 
definite sentence. As a matter of fact, the 
average minimum sentence of to-day is 
approximately twice the average definite 
sentence oi the “hard boiled”’ prison peri- 
od of from fifty to seventy-five years ago. 
As a number of prisoners are held for a 
period exceeding their minimum, and some 
for their full maximum, the average time 
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a prisoner serves now is more than twice 
the time formerly served under the old 
definite sentence system. 

It has also been mistakenly assumed 
that the Board of Parole, which functions 
in connection with the indefinite sentence 
plan, can release a prisoner at any time. 
No one except the Governor, by pardon or 
commutation, can shorten by a single day 
the minimum sentence fixed by the sen- 
tencing judge, less such time as the prisoner 
may, in some instances, earn under the 
law. On the other hand, the Board of 
Parole can, and often does, hold prisoners 
longer than the minimum, but it cannot 
hold them beyond the maximum, even 
though in its judgment the man may be a 
menace to society. 

Parole must not be confused with proba- 
tion, which is granted by the courts in con- 
nection with suspended sentences, or with 
commutations and pardons, which can be 
granted only by the Governor. Parole 
makes release from prison difficult instead 
of easy, as has been rather generally as- 
sumed. 

Under the present law, a prisoner with 
an “indefinite”? sentence meets the Board 
of Parole at its regular monthly meeting 
preceding the date for which he is, accord- 
ing to the law, eligible for release. Three 
months prior to the board’s meeting, the 
prisoner makes an application for parole, 
and in the intervening period he is sub- 
jected to a careful examination by the pris- 
on psychologist, psychiatrist, and physi- 
cian to determine his mental status and 
general physical condition. A school report 


is made by the head teacher, a work report 


by the prisoner’s company officer, a con- 
duct report by the principal keeper, and a 
general report by the chaplain. 

The district attorney of the county from 
which the prisoner is sentenced is commu- 
nicated with and asked to state the facts 
relating to the crime. Letters of inquiry 
are also sent to acquaintances of the pris- 
oner, and these are supplemented by an 
investigation made by a trained field inves- 
tigator working in conjunction with the 
psychiatrist. The prison parole officer in- 
vestigates offers of employment, which 
prisoners applying for parole are required 
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to have. The prisoner’s previous court 
record, if any, is reported upon by the iden- 
tification department. Finally, I make a 
report, as warden, this report being based 
upon my observation of the man in all of 
the activities of his prison life, taking into 
consideration such apparently minor but 
really important facts as who his visitors 
have been and his correspondence with 
relatives and friends. 

The prisoner, meanwhile, is required to 
secure as sponsor and parole supervisor 
some one of the organizations recognized 
and approved by the Board of Parole, 
namely: Prison Association of New York, 
Catholic Protective Society, Jewish Board 
of Guardians, Salvaton Army Prison De- 
partment, Brooklyn City Mission, and 
Christian Science Prison Committee. These 
organizations conduct an investigation of 
their own, which is also available to the 
Board of Parole. No prisoner is ever pa- 
roled without supervision by some respon- 
sible individual or organization. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the Board of Parole has as complete in- 
formation about each prisoner who comes 
before it as is possible to obtain—far more 
than judge and jury ever have in any case. 
This is supplemented by a personal ap- 
pearance before the board, which gives the 
members an opportunity to question and 
“size up” each prisoner in the matter of 
personality and other important human 
factors that cannot be adequately con- 
veyed by means of written reports. 

The Board of Parole of the State of New 
York is now composed of two prison offi- 
cials—the state commissioner of correction 
and the warden of the prison in which the 
prisoner is confined—and of a third man 
whose training and viewpoint are essen- 
tially social. This board, it will be noted, is 
neither a political nor philanthropic or- 
ganization, but is composed of practical 
men who know prisoners and understand 
the crime problem. 

The board’s meetings are not in the 
nature of Star Chamber proceedings, but 
are attended by representatives of all of 
the various custodial organizations and are 
subject to the fullest publicity, although 
no attorney or other person is ever per- 
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mitted to appear before the board in be- 
half of any prisoner. The board meeting 
is in no sense a retrial, although, naturally, 
the facts of the crime are considered, as 
they have a decided bearing upon the 
prisoner’s possible danger to society. 

The prisoner’s conduct record while in 
Sing Sing is also considered, but while a 
perfect record has weight it does not by 
any means assure parole unless the other 
factors are preponderantly favorable. Sen- 
timent—either hate or pity—plays no part 
in the board’s deliberations, as it is not 
actuated by the motives that lead a prose- 
cuting attorney to fight for a conviction 
or a defense attorney to fight for an ac- 
quittal. The one and only question upon 
which the board concentrates is: Is the 
prisoner a reasonably safe risk for condi- 
tional release under supervision—is he 
likely to “make good” outside? If, after 
considering all of the facts, the decision is 
affirmative, the prisoner is ordered re- 
leased; otherwise, he is held for an addi- 
tional period, or until such time as he has 
completed his full sentence and must, 
under the law, be released. 

Parole, it will be noted, is conditional 
release under supervision, and not uncon- 
ditional release without supervision, as 
under the old definite sentence law. The 


.man is subject to the prison authorities, 


and parole may be revoked at the discre- 
tion of the board at any time prior to the 
expiration of the maximum period pre- 
scribed by his sentence. Among the rules 
of the board to which a man is subject to 
re-arrest and return to prison are the fol- 
lowing: 


First, The parolee must abstain from the 
use of intoxicating liquors of any kind and 
shall not frequent places where they are sold. 

Second, He shall proceed directly to the 
place to which he is paroled and report. 

Third, Upon his arrival at the place to 
which he is paroled he shall immediately write 
to the commissioner of correction at Albany, 
upon the blank furnished for that purpose, 
stating the date and hour of his arrival there, 
and give his full address. This report must 
also be signed by the custodian to whom he is 
paroled. 

Fourth, He shall not change his place of 
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employment or residence nor leave the State 
of New York without the permission of the 
commissioner of correction in writing. 

Fifth, He shall avoid evil associations and 
disreptuable resorts and respect and cheerfully 
obey the laws and conduct himself at all times 
as a good citizen. 

Sixth, He shall make a written report to the 
commissioner of correction on the first day of 
each month for the month preceding upon a 
blank which will be sent to him each month 
for that purpose, showing his earnings and 
expenses for the month and a full statement of 
his surroundings, occupation, and recreation, 
his successes and failures. This report must be 
signed by him, also by his employer or the 
person to whom he is paroled. 

Seventh, In the event of sickness or the loss 
of his position for any reason, he shall imme- 
diately report the fact in writing to the com- 
missioner of correction or, if unable to do so, 
have such report made for him. 

Eighth, Every paroled prisoner who fails to 
report in writing to the commissioner of cor- 
rection on the first day of each month until he 
receives his absolute discharge or who fails to 
comply strictly with all the terms of his parole, 
will be declared delinquent and a warrant will 
be issued for his arrest, and he may, whenever 
arrested by virtue of such warrant, be there- 
after imprisoned for a period equal to the 
unexpired term of his sentence at the time 
such delinquency is declared. 


Incidentally, the first and fifth rules, 
which the average citizen violates without 
compunction, mean just what they say as 
related to the paroled man, and he is ac- 
tually returned to prison when appre- 
hended for such violations. I am positive, 
from my observation of both, that the 
average paroled convict lives as clean and 
law-abiding a life as does the average 
citizen. 

When, at last, the day arrives for the 
prisoner to “get the gate,” he goes, at 
8 A. M., to the tailor shop, where he is 
“dressed out” in a suit that, according to 
the prison law, must not have cost more 
than $12. He is then taken to the “front 
office,” where he is given $10 and a railroad 
ticket and told to “make good.” The gate 
opens and he is gone. If to the readers it 
seems that it has taken me a great deal of 
time getting to the gate in this chapter, I 
assure them that the last few minutes be- 
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fore the prisoner “gets the gate” seem in- 
finitely longer to him. 

Happy though he is with the prison gate. 
behind him, the ex-prisoner faces an ex- 
tremely critical situation. How many men, 
regardless of character and ability and the 
codperation of friends, could start all over 
again with only $10 and a cheap suit of 
clothes and be successful? Consider the 
added handicap of the ex-prisoner. In the 
first place, he is a marked man—an ex- 
convict—who has inevitably lost some, if 
not most, of his self-respect and confidence. 
He has lost the pride that goes with citizen- 
ship and any standing he may have once 
had among his fellow men. He is usually 
without friends, and those he may have 
are likely to be lukewarm, because even 
casual intimacy with an ex-convict is 
likely to reflect upon them. Is it then any 
wonder that he sometimes seeks the friend- 
ship of those whose influence is not good 
for him? 

His years of imprisonment have’ thrown 
him “out of gear” with life, and he finds it 
difficult to pick up the threads of normal 
existence. He is often unfitted for the job 
that was offered to him while he was still 
a prisoner at wages that took advantage of 
his predicament—because he must have a 
job. If later he finds better employment 
and is making good he is likely to be recog- 
nized by some snoopy, long-nosed meddler, 
or some officious detective or police officer 
who feels it a duty to tell the employer of 
his prison record. Or, if this does not hap- 
pen, the fear of exposure is likely to prey 
upon his mind to the extent of hampering 
him in his work. 

“Let him be honest with his employer 
and tell him of his previous record,” you 
will say. Now, I ask you frankly, would 
you hire a man who walked up to you and 
told you he was just out of prison? The 
chances are more than a thousand to one 
that you would not, because you would be 
afraid that it would injure your business 
and your business standing if it became 
noised about that you had an ex-convict 
working for you. And even if you had the 
backbone to face this contingency, you 
might find that your other employees 
might refuse to work with the man, even 
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though they lived in “glass houses” them- 
selves. 

You might, of course, be the one man 
out of many thousands who would act like 
one of the greatest automobile manufac- 
turers in the world, who, when told that 
his sales manager had a prison record, told 
the informer that he was well aware of the 
fact and was looking for some more men 
like him to fill important places in his 
business. As a matter of fact, though, you 
are more likely to be like a big-hearted 
philanthropist I know, who, although 
greatly interested in prison reform, frankly 
admits that he would not himself employ 
any man with a prison record. 

The attitude of society toward the ex- 
prisoner is illustrated by the following, 
which, on the whole, is typical of many 
examples I could give from my own ex- 
perience: When the war broke out, the 
younger son of a well-known New Yorker 
enlisted, against his father’s wishes, as a 
buck private. He was among the first to 
go over, and in the fighting he got seriously 
wounded and received several decorations 
for bravery. When he got back, badly 
broken both in spirit and in body, he found 
it difficult to find employment and, dis- 
couraged, he began to drink heavily. 

Finally, however, he did get a job with 
a firm selling condemned army supplies 
and equipment. Then he fell in with some 
sports and began to take chances. He 
needed funds, forged a check, and was sent 
to Sing Sing under an indeterminate sen- 
tence of five years. While here he studied 
mathematics and became an expert ac- 
countant. He went out of prison rehabili- 
tated and ready to face life. He found a 
position with a real estate firm where he 
was placed in charge of some gilt-edged 
special accounts. One day a client of the 
realtor called and lodged a complaint with 
his brokers. The client said he objected to 
doing business with a firm that employed 
an ex-convict. 

“We know all about his past,”’ said the 
head of the organization, “but we regard 
him as a competent and honest man.” 
Argument was useless. The firm explained 
the situation to the young man, regretted 
the alternative, and accepted his resigna- 
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tion. The young fellow went immediately 
in quest of another job. In all instances he 
was asked for references. He gave the 
names of his former employers. They were 
loud in his praises, but felt obligated to 
state the fact of his imprisonment and 
that he had done time for forgery. 

The outlook was desperate. Honest oc- 
cupation was denied him. At last, out of 
funds and disheartened, he wrote to me 
and announced his intention of becoming 
an enemy of society. “I can find friends 
only among the crooks,” he said. “It was 
very fine of you to say that you felt sure 
that I would be given a chance to make 
good. You meant it all right, but it just 
is not true. I ask for a job, and the people 
who could give me work shake their heads 
and offer me charity. To hell with the 
charity. I had rather be a criminal] than a 
bum. I only want a job where I can earn 
an honest living. But it is no use.” 

I immediately got in touch with his 
father. Did I say “father”? He was in 
name, but never had been in the compan- 
ionship and helpful guidance that a real 
father gives to his son. He had been a hard 
“don’t” master, and never a helpful “do” 
father. He was unforgiving, saying that 
the boy had made his bed and could lie in 
it for all he cared. 

I was strictly up against it. I sent my 
chauffeur for the young man and told him 
to bring the boy to me at once. We had 
a good talk. He had the first good feed in 
weeks at my table. I gave him a guest bed 
in my house, while both he and I looked 
for work for him. Finally, through our 
concerted efforts, a job was landed. It was 
not much, but it was the “chance” he 
wanted. That was more than two years 
ago; to-day he is near the top of the organ- 
ization for which he is working. But it was 
a close call! Suppose he had not written 
me that letter! 

I personally know of hundreds who have 
made good in a large way and thousands 
who have regained an honorable and use- 
ful place in life. One former Sing Sing pris- 
oner is now the financial representative in 
the United States of one of Europe’s 
greatest governments. Several hold im- 
portant positions in leading banks of New 
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York City, and others have advanced to 
important positions in Wall Street. A few 
have become successful detectives, and one 
is now chief of detectives of a great railroad 
company. Several have attained some 
scientific prominence as pathologists and 
laboratory workers, and a few have be- 
come successful artists, musicians, and 
actors. A number have built up successful 
businesses, and I know some who have 
honestly accumulated substantial fortunes. 

Now, I would not be so bold as to claim 
that the prison contributed anything to- 
ward their success, because personally I 
believe that, on the whole, imprisonment 
has little constructive influence—its pur- 
pose is protective. However, I have known 
a number of cases where a man has found 
himself while in prison. This is particularly 
true of the thoughtless drifter and the man 
who in his ambition to make a big business 
success has lost perspective and sense of 
proportion. 

I will say that very few men now leave 
Sing Sing any worse than when they en- 
tered. The failures of paroled prisoners 
are not due to the prison but to conditions 
that shaped their thoughts and habits 
long before they came to prison and to the 
difficulties that confront them when they 
leave prison. A prison is not a school of 
crime—a single pool room or “speak-easy”’ 
is a college in crime as compared with the 
average state prison. Ask any man who 
has been in both places! 

Of the great bulk of the men who go 
out of Sing Sing, we know only that they 
make their parole successfully, but this 
involves “making good” in the sense in 
which the average citizen does. The prison 
records for the last ten years show that 
only about 15 per cent. of the first offend- 
ers on parole have been returned to prison. 
And about 5 per cent. of these were for 
violations of minor rules and only to per 
cent. for felonies for which they received 
new sentences. 

As has been previously stated, the 
Board of Parole has no power to hold the 
second and third offenders, and its super- 
vision of them is vitiated by the law. The 
percentage of second offenders who make 
good in the sense that they do not return 
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to prison is approximately 55 per cent., 
and of the third offenders about 53 per 
cent. Fourth offenders, who now receive 
life sentences as habitual offenders, for- 
merly made good at the rate of about 45 
per cent. 

Most people have the impression that a 
prison “repeater,”’ often referred to as a 
“hardened criminal,” is a violent and 
dangerous man. As a matter of fact 
such men rarely commit a crime of violence 
—they commit crimes against property 
(burglary, forgery, and larceny) rather 
than crimes against person. With ex- 
tremely rare exceptions crimes of violence 
are committed by men without previous 
prison records. This is not the popular 
conception of the matter, but it is a fact 


nevertheless. 


The repeater, from a prison adminis- 
trative standpoint, makes a better prisoner 
than the average first offender. The fourth 
offender, for example, is almost without 
exception a trustworthy and good hard 
worker in prison. He is almost never cal- 
lous and instead of being a bad influence 
upon younger prisoners is nearly always a 
good influence, citing himself as an exam- 
ple of the fact that crime does not pay. 
His failure on the outside is, in my opinion, 
due to the fact that in the majority of 
cases he becomes “institutionalized”’ dur- 
ing childhood, and the resultant loss of 
self-confidence and initiative makes a good 
prisoner but an ineffective social unit. 
For the most part the others are of psy- 
chopathic make-up. Such a type of man is 
proper subject for custodial care, but no 
good purpose is served in wrongly portray- 
ing him as a dangerous, hardened criminal. 

No one who knows me well will accuse 
me of being soft-hearted or sentimental. 
I recognize the necessity of prisons for 
those who violate the law, and the further 
fact that many of these men should 
for their own good as well as for the 
welfare of society be kept in prison un- 
til Death unlocks the prison gate. But 
even so, and regardless of their crimes, I 
am led to believe that many of them will 
get to and through that greatest of all 
gates where some of those who cast stones 
at them will be turned back. 


























Mr. Graham’s letter “objecting to any 
articles that have for their object the 
glorifying of our [former?] enemy, Ger- 
many,” which was printed in the June 
Workshop, has been the occasion of much 
comment on LOWELL THOMAS’s account 
of the war-time experiences of Count 
Luckner and his articles on “Raiders of the 
Deep.” Last month there appeared in 
these pages a letter protesting against the 
attitude of Mr. Graham, and this month 
we print below a letter of approval from a 
reader in Quakertown, New Jersey. 


To the Editor, WorLD’s Work. 

Sir: I have been dubiously interested in the 
stories of the “Sea Raiders.”’ I have doubted 
the wisdom of them, and I heartily agree with 
Mr. Graham. I do not believe in glorifying the 
men who committed the atrocities of the war. 
The Germans started the war, and deliberately 
planned and practiced the most frightful 
atrocities they could think of. The Allies only 
retaliated. 

In two ways those stories seem unwise. We 
are trying to forgive our enemies, and to culti- 
vate a spirit of peace and a hatred of war. 
Those stories revive our animosities and the 
spirit of hate for our one-time enemy. 

Again, the horrors and hatefulness of war 
should not be forgotten, but not remembered 
as a glorious game in which the participants, 
especially the aggressors, are heroes. So the 
truth is suppressed, and the rising generation 
is charmed by the glamour of war. The martial 
spirit is cultivated in them, and they are not 
loathe to engage in a glorious war for them- 
selves. 

E. A. QurImBy. 


From Richmond Hill, New York, comes 
this comment on the title of Lewis R. 
FREEMAN’S article in the July issue. 


To the Editor, WorLD’s Work. 
Sir: I have just read Mr. Freeman’s article 
“Farthest North by Railway,” describing the 








construction of the road up to Churchill in 
Canada. According to my research, the lati- 
tude of the most northerly point on this rail- 
way is about 58°. 

As somewhat of an authority on conditions 
in the Scandinavian countries, I am called 
upon to question the accuracy of the title 
of the article in question because of the fact 
that there is a spur of the Swedish State 
Railways, which connects directly with the 
main line running without a break to Stock- 
holm, which is at a latitude of 68° North. 
The connection with this railway near Abisko 
on the 68th parallel, maintained by the Nor- 
wegian Government Railways, reaches a point 
on the 69th parallel shortly after crossing into 
Norway on the route to Narvik. 

I also understand from the Swedish State 
Railways, whom I queried on the subject be- 
fore writing to you, that they do not claim to 
have the most northern route even though 
they have ten degrees on your railroad. Mr. 
Birge Nordholm of the Swedish Railways 
informs me that there is a steam road running 
from Leningrad to the coast of the White Sea. 
Furthermore, this year the administration of 
the Norwegian Government Railways is 
working on the construction of a line from 
Grong north to Narvik to unite with the spur 
mentioned above. Grong is on the 65th 
parallel, placing it seven degrees north of Fort 
Churchill. 

CHARLES S. STRONG. 


A reader in Bellevue, Pennsylvania, has 
written us as follows about “The Missing 
Market,” by WiILLiaAM TRUFANT FOSTER 
and WADDILL CATCHINGS, in the July issue. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: “The Missing Market”’ is worthy of 
close study by those advocating a fairer dis- 
tribution of the profits of labor. It sets forth 
very clearly that, with all our “American 
smartness’’ in business, we have much room 
for improvement in the matter of keeping 
open the most important market, and that 
market is our own country. 
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The “square deal” appears to have been 
lost altogether in the effort of Big Business 
to concentrate the wealth of the nation in the 
hands of a few, by which they gain power to 
do just as they feel, and at the same time be 
hailed as “the captains of industry.” Yet 
those from whom we should expect the most, 
and elected or chosen for that purpose, are 
painfully silent. Silence has been referred to 
as “golden,” but it appears a new day has 
dawned, and with it must come a new def- 
inition of silence, and from what has been 
passing for the last few years, it is, that silence 
is now a condition of spinelessness. 

J. W. Harrison. 


The inconsistency between the theory of 
Judge Olson and Dr. Hickson, of Chicago, 
that nearly all crime is caused by a heredi- 
tary defect in the brain (which was de- 
scribed in the July, 1924, and succeeding 
issues of the WorLD’s Work), and the 
thesis developed in ‘Who Is a Criminal— 
and Why?” by Warden LAwEs, in our 
August issue, is the subject of this letter 
from a member of the Department of 
French in the University of California. 


To the Editor, WORLD’s WorK. 

Sir: Four years ago you published several 
articles on the work of Judge Olson and Dr. 
Hickson, tending to demonstrate that criminal 
and anti-social actions were due to a biological 
deficiency in the criminal, resulting in a lack 
of moral sensitiveness, just as idiots and mo- 
rons suffer from a lack of intellectual sensitive- 
ness. These articles show the criminal to be a 
distinct type. 

Now you publish an article by Warden 
Lawes maintaining that all kinds of criminals 
are no different from the rest of us, and that 
we are all more or less potential criminals, 
anyway. But, with all due respect to the wide 
and varied experience of Warden Lawes, I 
cannot follow him in all his conclusions or 
accept all his evidence as convincing. 

He cites the cases of prisoners defending 
their crimes as moral actions. But the argu- 
ment of his “intelligent forger’’ was in reality, 
not that his own actions were moral, but that 
those of other men (except farmers and miners) 
were immoral and that he was no worse 
than they. Warden Lawes also tells of an 
Italian who justified his murder of a man 
who had seduced his sister, but what justifica- 
tion is there for the man who shoots down a 
bank messenger or paymaster without even 
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giving him a choice between “your money or 
your life,” or for the man who begs a ride from 
a motorist and murders him for the cash he 
may have on him? 

CiirForD H. BISSELL. 


Another reader, in Itta Bena, Missis- 
sippi, is so certain that Judge Olson and 
Dr. Hickson are correct that he is “much 
provoked” with the WorLp’s Work for 
publishing Warden Lawes’s article. His 
comment follows. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WoRK. 

Sir: In his August article, Warden Lawes 
says: “It is known to all leading scientists, 
sociologists, and criminologists that law 
breakers are just as normal or abnormal as 
those who keep the law; that the ‘criminal 
type’ does not exist and never existed.” Mr. 
Lawes evidently must have got this from some 
of his inmates, as I feel sure no scientist who 
has ever made a scientific study of the subject 
would for a moment sanction such an absurd- 
ity. Please note that a prison warden is about 
as good an authority on the science of crime 
as a game warden is of biology because he 
deals with animals. Because President Cool- 
idge is a great official does not make him an 
ichthyologist because he does some fishing, 
nor does the fact that Al Smith is a great 
student of men politically make him an 
authority on anthropology. 

The scientific tests of the large crime com- 
missions have revealed that the crime of this 
country is committed by less than 2 per cent. 
of the population and that nine out of ten 
criminals are abnormal (defective) mentally or 
morally and practically incurable, because you 
cannot put into a criminal what nature left 
out. Please refer Mr. Lawes to the crime com- 
mission of New York, or to Judge Olson of 
Chicago, who can supply the actual data. 

W. H. RUcKER. 


Interesting comment on the May in- 
stallment of “Raiders of the Deep” is 
contained in this letter from a reader in 
Holderville, New Brunswick, Canada. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s Work. 

Sir: Lieutenant-Commander Hersing, as he 
was when in command of U-21, speaks of the 
bombardment of Turkish positio is about the 
Dardanelles by 16-in. British guns. It seems 
incredible that an officer of the Imperial 
German Navy does not know that it was not 
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until 1927 that Great Britain commissioned 
her first two ships (H.M.S. Nelson and H.M.S. 
Rodney) armed with guns of that caliber. 

H.M.S. Triumph was one of two ships 
bought from Chile and completed in 1904. 
Her armament consisted of 22 guns, as Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Hersing says; but this 
was divided into a main battery of four 1o0-in. 
guns, a secondary battery of fourteen 7.5-in., 
and an anti-destroyer battery of fourteen 
14-pounders. Her tonnage was 14,0co. H.M.S. 
Majestic had been completed in 1894 and so 
was twenty-one years old when U-27 sank 
her. Her tonnage was 14,900, main armament 
four 12-in. and secondary twelve 6-in. 

These two ships may be regarded as fairly 
typical of the squadrons that bombarded the 
Dardanelles forts in the spring of 1915; the 
Majestic had been built when the torpedo-net 
was the only protection against that weapon, 
and the Triumph about the time it was found 
that the net was not sufficient protection but 
before other means of anti-torpedo defense 
had been developed. 

May I suggest to you that the operations of 
British submarines were quite as thrilling and 
of at least equal military value as the German, 
and that their stories would appeal to quite 
as many of your readers? B-r1 torpedoed the 
Turkish cruiser Messudieh after passing 
through five rows of mines in the Dardanelles 
in December, 1914. E-r4 spent rather an ex- 
citing week in the Sea of Marmora in April, 
1915. About the time U-27 reached the Medi- 
terranean H-1 (built by Charles Schwab of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. in the Vickers plant 
at Montreal) was starting on her transatlantic 
voyage to the same destination—the Darda- 
nelles. Others did outstanding feats in the 
Baltic, inside the German defenses of the 
Bight of Helfgoland, and elsewhere, that are 
well worth recording. 

Joun H. Krmsatt. 


This answer to JAMES E. BoyLe’s article 
entitled “Anarchy on the Farm” was 
written last December, but, explains the 
author, a resident of Newell, South Da- 
kota, “after writing it I did not mail it be- 
cause I did not consider he had advanced 
any worthy argument. But now that I 
see you fell for it Iam enclosing my reply.” 
His reply follows. 


Dear Professor Boyle: 1 think your remedy 
through an advisory board to inform the 
farmers what crops to grow and crops not to 
grow, what land to abandon and allow to grow 
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up to weeds, is too ludicrous to contemplate. 
You are unduly worried about a surplus. The 
world has never, in a series of years, produced 
more food than was needed. 

You cannot tell at planting time what the 
harvest will be. “The knowledge entombed in 
the archives at Washington” does not attempt 
to predict the destruction by drought, tornado, 
hail, flood, black stem rust, or boll weevil. 
Under good business management crops will 
be planted and trust to Providence to have 
some surplus for a rainy day, but the surplus 
will not have to be ‘“‘dumped on the market”’ 
to make paupers of the producers of bountiful 
crops. 

I am acquainted only with the conditions 
of the farmer in the Middle West and I will 
venture the assertion that for a series of years 
not one farm in all that territory has paid 5} 
per cent. per annum on the investment, if the 
soil and improvements have been kept up. 
We have here a government experiment farm. 
The superintendant has been very successful 
in conducting this undertaking. The superin- 
tendant owns a good sized farm near here, but 
each year he has to dig up a part of his salary 
to keep his farm going, in spite of the fact that 
he has access to the knowledge ‘‘entombed in 
the archives at Washington.” 

C. D. SANDERS. 


From a western state comes the next 
letter, with this postscript added: “Do not 
publish my name or address, as my job 
would not be worth to cts. if the state 
university got down on me.” 


To the Editor, WorLD’s Work. 

Sir: You may be surprised to hear about 
something concerning a year-old issue. But a 
student in my commercial law class in report- 
ing on crime read from your magazine re- 
garding the fact that there are 12,000 murders 
in this country as against less than 100 in 
England. Said one boy: “‘ Well, they need some 
one to go over there and pep ’em up!” and 
another boy: “‘ Those fellows don’t know which 
end of a gun to shoot out of.” 

And now a few words about farming. We 
wish these professors in agricultural colleges 
would stop telling us that we ought to keep 
accounts, rotate crops, raise better fruit, etc. 
We do it! We all do it under the tutelage of the 
adviser! But I had to quit my apricot orchard 
not becauseI did not raise thefinest imaginable 
fruit, but because the price was below the 
cost of production. And they treble that price 


_ before my apricots reach your dinner table. 





